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-the specific advantages and^dis'advantages of this 'particular 
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WHY THig HANDBOOK? 
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Since its inception in 1969, ibc Office of Ivlinority 
Business Enterprise (OMBE) has provided practical 
assistance to minority business people. This inter- 
national marketing handbook. How To JJt9t/ap an 
Expdh Businejfsfis a ,c?5J?.tinnation of this concept. It 
wntains down-to-earth advice for the minority- 
owned firm that waists to sell products or services to 
customers in other countries. 

The exports of goods and services from the United 
States arc now at rccofd levek. And opportunities 
' certainly ^ist for minority-ownpd firms in foreign 
iparkets. Minority'K)wned firms make a wide variety, 
of products that are exportat^jc. Others provide 
engineering or construction services for which a 
fordgri demand easts. 

On the other hand» until now, only a few of these 
firms have attempted to markrt abroad* although' 
mwfy have the capabiUty and -the capacity. Why 
haven't they done so? For the^ most part, thwr 
management has been preoccupied ,with market 
' development in the United States. Consequentlyr 
, they have had little time to explore profitable sales 
opportunities abroad. Nor have they had the oppor- 
ttmity to familiarize themsdves with the helpful mtcr- 
national marketing services available from U.S. 
government agendcs* as jvell jas from pnvate m- 
dustry. % 

• This handbook, then, is deigned sp g ^firgiiy for 
minoritv' lirms who are nyv-tn>erpnrt; Jn ntl^i^r 
w ords , . thfr^e ffrm^ wirhnut export cxpcrie ace as^et. 
1th a /step b y gtep gtlid e^ a proeli^, how - t oKlo^it 
manm? that dggcnh ^ in 'detail » hat to doji ow to do 
it, ari3 Vihm tp gn fnt mfprmHtigti nn cp^^r Jnt^- 

^ftatioDai mark^'ng heta> /" 

nut this handbook is dificrent from other how-to- 
ocport guides. We believe ' minority-owncd firms 
shpuld start with the «tport opportunities that are 
essiest to capture. We recognize that practically ewv 
succes$ful CTponer reached that position through 

* stages. As ^porter docs not become su(x«ssful over- 
m^L Typicdfy, 'these stages .are: • 

St^e I: Is this stage, m^ufaaurcrs sell tp 

companies loqatrf in the United States. 
TJcse a)jnpanics, in turn, ship or resell the 



goods to foreign caslp'mers.* The U.S. 
manufacturer docs not need an -export 
department, nor does it need to worr>* about 
.shipping goods beyond United States 
bordbrs. Selhng normally is similar to selhng 
a domestic account. Youx:an lise your own 
domestic saJcs- personmsl-wbo do not have to, 
know another lanjguage. You needn't be 
familiar wjih the intricaaes of speaal export 
paperwork, and you are. selling to customers 
who pay »as promptly as the besf domesuc ac^ 
counts (som^mes better!). This market, 
called the US.'for-export niark^ is huge — 
apd growing. For every i4 of exports of 
goods and services from the United States', 
about SI results from U.S.-based buyers who 
make up this **export" jnarket segment! 

' Stage II: In this sta ge , manufaaurers re- 
^xmd directly to "inquiries -of kadi which 
conie from foreign companies. In addition to 
selling the U.S.-for-export segment identified 
above (Stage I), the new-to-export firm will 
make occasional shipments to foreign 
customers. This stage normally does not re- 
quire a firm to have, a special export depart- 
ment, but it docs require some knowledge 
about the details of shipping goods to foreign 
locations, and how to ^et paid by foreign 
customers. ^ 

Stage III. In this stage, manufaaurers go 
beyond the occasional shipment lo foreign^ 
customers'* (Stage II) ^d sell customers m a 
foreign coiujtry on a r^ular basis. The es- 
tablishment 'of a marketing team abroad— 
sales agents and/or distributors and dealers 
in foreign .countries^.is generally necessary. 
By now, die manufacturer pi;obabIy has a , 
well-established export departmenu Some 
manufacturers, however, can reach Stage III 
without their own internal export depart- 
ments A,' successful export effort can fre- . 
quently be obtained by turning over export 
sales ri^spbnsibility to U^.-based export mid- 
dlemen who are called Export Management 



Companies (EM(t*s). Usin? an EMC to 

reach foreign customers is ranch li\e usmg a 

U.S. manufacturer's*rej)^esentativ.e tor agenb 

or a dtstnbutor *dealer in order to reach U.S 

cusiolners, / 

' ♦ - ' , 

This handbook starts Nvith a discussion of sellmg in 

>our own backvard — reaching out to sell >our 

products \o export buvers Nvho are located fn the 

United Sldtes Secondlv. the handbook wjll guide the 

novice exporter m hcf^ to get a foothold m foreign 

markets, and thirdh, it wifl advise the firm who mav 

wish to "hire" an export depanment, that is, use the 

services of an export management companv (EMC) 

LIKE A LADDER 

■The handbook is designed to reflect how^ firm ac- 
tuall> gels involved in the vanous stages ofl^porting 
Thus.'^he handbook con^ms a number of segments*' 
Each IS hke a r«ng on a ladder Readers can climb no 
funher tharv thev wish, consistent wiih their own 
needs, expectations, and resources in developing an 
export business - •/ ' ' ' ' ' , 

There are some wTk) will onlv be able to handle ex- 
port* business that comes to them easiK Perhaps thev 
can do no more than sell to one of the huge Japanese 
trading companies that mai;iuin buving offices m the 



United States Perhaps thev mav want to go no 
further than selling to U S Post Exchanges around 
the .i^rid through spei:ial sales representatives that 
handle the large C.S mihtarv m^ket abr6ad For 
these firms. PART ONE will assist %m in gening 
started 

Other manufacturers mav just want to go a bit 
further bv ''skimming 'the cream" m export salts 
Thev mav not have the time or ' management 
resource for a deep, committed eXpon^sales efion* 
ftowever, these firms can still develop profita'ble ex- 
' -port sales P/\RT TV^ 0 of this handbook is designed 
for the^ "pan-timers 

But, there will be those who ^ant to go all the^way 
and mouDt an aggressive ex^forx effort Foreign travel 
Ms a must, a network of, -foreign d'lstnbutors ^nd or 
'agents wijl b£ ne^ed. and management will hav« to 
famiharize itself wuh the specialized v/x^abp^arv of 
. exf>ortmg PART TWO of this handbook \«ill also 
guide these firms 

Some manufacturers who don t want to devote the 
time and resources to^evelopi'Hg their ov^n export ef- 
fort still find that thev cafi obtain profitable ^on 
sales Thev "hire" an Export Management Companv 
(EMC) to handle their exports P.ART THREE of 
this handbook will goide firms wtio consider this 
alternative 

But. remember, stop where vou want • 
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' . INTRODUCTION 
HOW EXI^ORTS CAN PAY OFF 



iVHY E)^PORT? To make oioncy is the obvious 
answer Expanding total sajeS means growing total 
profits* In the United Stat^, about one pf every tcri 
manufacturers is an exporter" Some 10.000 small' 
•firms, those with fewer than 100' employees, are 
currently exporting. It is fair to assume that thc> 
would not be doing ^ if they' were not making a 
profit. 



FOUR WAYS EXPORTS CAN BOOST. 
PROFITS 

L Exports mean additional customers. This means 
greater annual sales which translate to greater 
' total profit, ' • • 

2. Exporting may" ofier growing market oppor- . 
. tunitics when U.S. sales have fallen off. A good ex- 
ample: the temporary U.S. recession in 1974 and , 
1975 was offset fdr many U.S. companies that ex- 
port. In fact, export sales boomed during thoseV 
two years. 

3. Exporting often exten(Js the life of a product 
which is nearing the end of its. usefulness m the 
United States. , 

4. For seasonal businesses, exports max help keep a 
firm*s plant operating by lengtficmng production 

« schedules. 



A GENERAL RULE TO FOLLOW. If you are suc- 
^ . ccssf^iJ ra selling a product in the U.S. market, 
* [ chances ^re yoii will be suc^^ful in selling abroad. 
Biit frankly, some' product ^havc limited potential. 
For example, there won't be many oppo.rtunitics for 
selling products of Wood— such as pallets— In 
countries' with extensive timber tracts or where low- 
cost labor can turn out a competitiye product at a 



, BLT EXPORTI>lj& 15 NOT FOR EVERYONE. 
Export sales can be a difficult propo5iu8n.*Exporting 
is m? cure for ybur business headaches m the United, 
States, particularly if you have product prdblems. If 
. )o\u product is not accepted m the United States, 4t 
will not do v(ell in foreign markets. And exporting 
can t>e time-consuming and expensive, eapeinally la 
the early stages. , , * 

WHEN TO EXPORT:' A RULE^ OF THUMB. If 
you have a suoc^ful domestic business which is run- 
ning efficiently and profitably, and you arc looking 
for new worlds to conquer, then exporting will pay 
off. But— and this cannot be stressed often enough— 
developing foreigi^ markets will take the ^^mf^nergy, 
determination, hard work, and advance planning that 
made development of your U.^. market a success. 

BUILT-IN MINORITY EXPORTS EXPER- " 
TISE. Minority business people often have a natural 
expertise which will help them in sales development 
abroad. Many were borq^road and thus have dose, 
personal ties with business people in their original 
homeland. Their knoNv ledge of a second languagof 
and foreign business customs could be helpful, For 
example* many exporting firms in the U.S. Southwest ' 
are owned by those ^f MeJUcan or other Hispanic 
origin — an advantage in selling tb the Spanish- 
speaking 'Caribb^n area, to Mexico, Central 
America, and South Amenca a^ welK 

A SPECIAL WARNING! While some minority 
entrepreneurs may have built-in ues with potential 
customers in other countries based on a persona), 
. family, or cultural Relationship, sometimes fliey ask 
,too much from the^ relationships. For example, 
-some^may want to start an cjtport business, ^ith Imle 
or^no prior business expenencc. Stanting an export - 
business calls for capital, business know-hov^, and ac- 
cess to products. Without them, success is impossible. 
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' ; . part:one ;^ 
exporting in jour own backyard 

* * * *^ * • * * - . 



PART ONE describes a gigantic portioiv of ihcjcxport scclor^thc U.S,-for-export 
market — ^w&icl? is comprisecl of many segments! This market is ideal for tfie'new-to- 
export.firm seddng additional business that r&quires no specialized knowledge. Sales 
activities arc basically the s^me^^as those employed \yhen^ doipg busmcss' with the 
firm's- r^lar customeijST . _ ^ 

r . 

The following chapters identTfy potential customers, provides discussion needs, and 
*ofrqrs step-by-step instructions orr how a company proceeds in selling to U.S. based 
aistomers. * ^ • ^ • 
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CHAPTER I 



THE HIDDEN EXPORT MARKET: SELLING IN VOUR 

OWN BACKYARD 



YOU MAY ALREADY .EXPORT! Although you 
don't actively solicit business from customers in other 
country, chances arc yoijr products have already 
found their ^way abroad. At this momept,' withouft 



over 



100 countries. Wt}at j|^BjBM^at-^or 

appreciated—^ thai one-quart^^^H|||P!Tits4ilD0 

.billion was actually ,bcjught b^™^e/s located m 
thjj United States. Jhfe U.S!-based cusfomers then 



your knowjng it, yo,ur product^i may be displayed in a ^ arranged for the shiprti'eat of this S30 b'lHion m goods 



ferreteria (what hardvyafe stores'are called in Latin 
America). Perhaps they arc bdhg used in a Nigerian 
, houscwife*s kitchen^-or perhaps they are hefping a 
. G^rman^ fitai make its product , ^ 

Your goo^ds can appear overseas in at Icast'six ways 
which involve n6 selling effort on your part, and in 
some cases, without your kno'wledgel 

1. Fiweign tourists visiting the United States may 
^^^I^ purchase your product |nd bring it back, home. 

2. Americans often ^d gifts to fnends or relatives 
living oy&scds. - . 

. • 3.. Some U.S, wholesalers and/or disfributors^arjs ac- 
tivc exporters. The product you sold to your 
" ' o r wholesaler- or disUibutor, m turn, have been 
resold; to a foreign finn. ^ ^ . - 

' - 4. 'A well^tatffished cxpoil m^^t exists fop used 
'Clothing, use^uidustrial, machinery, or used con- 
strjLiction equipment, ^^fl are popular 4tems 
> ' ^?^f<3ad- A foreign buyer may have purchased 
^ , some used goods frpm one of the many specialized 
- ; films located in the United States for this jype of 
prodi^ . . \ , J 

^A U.S. ccmstrifttiod company, finishing an 
" overseas project, often finds it less cosfly to sell the 
'Cons]fructi6n maChipery locaUy, calbCT thin. bring 
^ , it back home.' 

, . 6. You may ^Ir ypur product iq another U.S. 
' ^' manufacturer 4^Dvificorporatcs ypur product intp 
'6is Qwn* The ocimplete' product may 'be 'then ex- 
_ ported by^yont cusfomer to a fordgn location. 

Th^ywmples. pited arc all pari of a special ejcport 
ih^jc^tj5cgment'calle{fe|^e U.S.-for-export market. 

JtiE HUbE U.S..JFOR.EXPORT/ilARKET.' In 
1975^% United States exported .about, SiOO billion 
_ worth ofjgoo^.Th^ goods were shipped to users 



to foreign piarkets. 

The U.S.-for -export market is composed of many 
segn^aiijji^ gigantic pan of theioul export seaor 
that 's og r^^^^grte^l^ by U.S. firms. Bu^ a surpris- * 
ing 3!rroun^,of "exporTS^iness cah^be. developed 
/or the company that waqts to get additional busing 
but dodfuH'want to, or can*ld6vote resources to, es- • 
tablishing its own export expertise. And it requires » 
-almost no specialized knowledge. Scales made to this 
market segnjjsnT^are-i-for the most part— no different 
' Xro^ sales m^ to your otfie;- customers. The order ' 
is received, in the English language, from a U.S.- ^ 
based firm. Shipnfent is made^ usually in domestic 
packing, to a U.S. location; and yoU will'be paid in 
-^t^c same way.ai your domestic customers pay.^ 

FIVE -EXAMPLE^. OF THE "U^S.-fOR- 
EXPORP"MAftli^T. Here are some . custgmers 
" wjjj^are likely to purchase U.S.-made goods or ser\^ 
ices fo^ export- ' . . 

1. A large -Chicago-based cjpmmpdity broker ^ 
purcha5jn| grain from a farmer^s cooperative in 
order to ^Ifill a sales contract with the Soviet 
Union. 

2. ^ A builder of prefabricated homes, b^'ngcompo* 
nent products from ti.S. suppliers to bf assembled , 
in prefabricated houses desiined for oil-rich 
markets of the' Middle East. ^ ^ ' ' - . 

3. A lai^c enginijering/constniaion firm, building 
an oil refinery abroad, buying. U.5^*madc equip- . 
ment to be used in that.refinery. 

4. A U.S. military post exchange. (PX) abroad,^ 
.sending- orders' for U.S. Consumer goods back • 

thAnigh.U.S. government channels. 

5. The |llS. b*ranch of a gigantic Japan^ trading 
compdfny buying every yeaf hundreds of millions ♦* * 

. of dollars worth of U.S- merchandise which it will 
ship to Japan and otfi^x foreign markets. 
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You can^ gel into exporting **in your own, 
backyard" by , selling your ^products to thesic 
specialized, U.S.«for-export accounts. ,The§e U?S. 
customers handle all the ^Kjpping .and exporting 
details. And'.whaVs mcTri they are likely to pay for 
their, ordeVjn the ^ame way as your best domestic ac- 
c^unts.^ some cases, they may pay in advance; in 
other cases, upoa delivery of your goods, consistent 
with the docncsti5.^ternjs pf ypur industry. 

JDENTIFYING THE EXPORT BUYING SEjG- 
MENTS MAY TAKE SOME DIGGING. It may 
not be easy to pick .out and choose the LkSsfor- 
export segment best suited [or your product, and it 
will take hard sales work. In this chapter, we identify 
the^major **U.S.-for-cxport*' buymg segments. in suc- 
ceeding chapters, we describe each buymg segment in 
detail, telling ho^ to locate potential customers, with 
suggestions on how to approach them. ^ ' 

ELEVEN IMPORTANT SEGMENTS. We'll iden- 
tify and describe the 1 1 ny)St important segnfients. 

1. The large U.S. companies thfit purchase U.S.- 
" made goods for their own foreign affiliates. Many 

large U.S. companies have manufacturing plants 
located in other (>ountnes. these plants usually 
require a wide range of U:S.-made products — 
such as raw ^materials, components, sub- 
assemblies, and even finished products for resale. 
The^e large companies — found in every 
industry — are the- General ^lectncs, the -Du- 
Ponts, the Gillettes, the General Motors, etc: 
While much of the Sl5 billion worth of U.S. 
products sent by ^hese manufacturers to .their 
own plants abroad is made in the company's own 
U.^S.. factories, a large volfimc is purchased from 
ot^ker U\§. firms. 

Example: A large V^S'-^based chemical company 
has a plant in Puerto Rico. ^ When this 'plant needs 
scientific instruments, purchasings executives 
. Jocated in the company's New ISork^ headquarters 
may purcH^e the instruments anU arrange for their 
shipment to the Puerto Rican facility. Suppliers 
are*paid by the headquarters. 

2. Lalrge ^design and- construction firms pur^ihase for 
foreign projects. U.S. design- and construction 
firms awarded contracts for building major in- 
stallations abroad— such as lidspitals^ oil 

. refineries, chemical plants, etc. — purchase goods 
and services in the United States. Two types of 
ffrrfis make up the segment. The first: general 
' contractors — typically large organizations who 
jbnild ports^ roads, and dams-rnot,onfy'in the 
Umlcd States — ^but in foreign counfrics. The sec- 
ond group, called constructors, build such thmgs 
as steel nvills, chenrical plants, oil refineries, tex- 
tile plants, petrochemical plants — not only in the 
UniUd States-;-but also in foreign, countries. 
They are frequently called **tum-kcy*' construe- 



■ tors iecaose they j^terally build the plant from 
start to finish and hand the custoTTTBr the key to a 
plant ready for, operation. Every yeaxcontractQrs. 
an(J'constructors Cogether probably purchase and 
expor-t S4 billion or more worth of U.S. -made 
goods needed to build \hese foreign facifltie^. 

Example: The Lummus Company recently was 
isked to, Biuld a new foreign refinery. Much of the 
, . equipment and materials needed ^ this facility 
y^er^ purchased b} Lummus buyers located in their 
^ Bloomfield, New Jersey, lieadquartersi 

,3 US branches of gigantic foreign trading com-^ 
panies Japan imports S12 billion of goods.from 
the United S^tes each year. And almost half of 
this tot^— SS^biUion — is bought in the United 
States b> ' huge Japanese trading con>pantes 
which have estabhshed' branch offices in New 
York and other major U.S. cities. These offices 
buy a wide range of U.S. products: coaUcoXton, 
textiles, foods, industrial machinery, consumer 
goods, etc. In addition to Japanese trading com- 
panies, a handful of European-based companies 
have also established byying offices in Uie United 
States.. ' ^ ^ - 

Example: Mitsui & Co (U^A.j, a subsidiary of 
the Japanese- based international trading company, 
^ was a^ked to purchase soybeans. The New York 
office located a U S. supplier, placed the order, 
and handled all the details of the export shipment 
to Japan. The U.S. supplier was^-p aid in -UrS— 
dollars from a U.S. bank. 

4. Uj,S. export merchants who buy for their own ac- 
count-. Thousands of U.S.-based export *%ijd- 
dlemen" purchase and export goods to foreign 
buyers.^They are called export merchants or job- 
bers, artd they are simiJar to domestip wholesalers 
or jobbers, except they sell' abfoad. Some are 
large, some are small, and while they cover all in- - 
dustries, they are most prevalent in exports of 
general merchandise and consuiper goods. Sbme 
are even dojpestic wholesalers or distributors 
that have established special departments to han- 
dle sales to foreign buyers. Others only export 
and do rro more than sell to ciistomcrs in a few 
countries abroad, " 

Example:- Middle East Traders, Inc., is a ■ 
Washington, D.C.-based export merchant. A con- 
tractor based in Kuwait, building a hospital, re- 
quested Middle East Traders to buy much of the 
< equipment for ihis hospital. Middle East Traders 
located suppliers in the U.S., placed orders, and 
, . arranged for all the 'expolrt details, 

5. Larjge foreign companies y^ith offices in the United 
States. In addition to the huge tracHngcompanies 
mentioned above, many foreign corporations 
maintain their own U.S. offices. These offices 
purchase from U.S. suppliers, and^i^ually handle ^ 
^11 the shipping and export details. 
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^ Example: AGIP-USA ,is the Sen York-based of 
fict'of AGIP, pne of Italy 's largest .corporations 
AGIP-USA recenlly v^as asked4o purchase mstni* 
* menxs for a ttey, A QIP^ nuclear plant tn Italy 

6.. The U.S. military abroad. Last year post ex- 
changes* (PX'sJ located overseas sold over a 
billion dollars worth of U.S. merchandise to 
overseas U.S. military personnel and their de- 
pendents abroad. ,Most. orders for goods arc 
placed ift Xhc Unjted States, and shipping de- ^ 
tails are arranged by the Department of Defense: 

Example: The U.S. military in Germany wishedHo 
purchase ethnic cosmetics to sell in 'their many 
PX*s in Germany. This requirement ¥^as forwarded 
to specialized buyers located in Dallas, i^ho iden* 
tified potential suppliers, placed the order, and 
arranged for payment and shipment 

.7. US. nianufacturers supplement their own product 
' lines. Some U.S. manufacturers seek out* 
products made by other U.S. companies on an 
exclusive basis to round out their own export 
product liM. For example, a manufacturer of 
portable dBctncal drills may also export a line of 
drill bits-that he does not make. This is called 
, '^piggybacking." 

Examples American Standard, Inc , is a large and 
' successfm manufacturer of plumbing products Sot 
only does American- Standard export its own line 

efJkiing^'Srtd'fb^ure^-but-i t al s o e xpens- -mhes 

^ . and other related equipment made by^ther U,S. 
. suppliers. This arrangement benefits not only 
American-Standard, but also foreign distributors 
and^ other U^. supplters. 

8. The United Nations buys.'Noi all United Nations 
agenci^ purchase merchandise, but the United . 
Nations Development Programme (UNDP) un- 
derwrites annual equipment purchases of about 

^ 550 miUion. The UNDP prefers to have the 
manufacturer handle the fore'ign shipment. But 
for smaller manufacturers who lack exporting ex- 
perience the UNDP will organize the shipping 
and pay the manufacturer in dollsfrs frorti a New 
York bank. 

Example: The Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion (FAOla UN agency, sponsored a fish proces- 
sing planPA Nigeria. About Si 30,000 in equipment 
^ was needed Bids were solicited from U.S. Jfhns. 
Equipment from U.S. suppliers was shipped to , 
New York, where the UN arranged for export to 
Nigeria. 

9. Foreign goverhments purchase U.S.-made goods 
and services. About 25 foreign governments have 
established offices in the United Stales to buy 
everything from military hardware to peanuts. 
Some nations, in particular the newer pnes in 
Africa, buy a wide range of prod\jcts. 



Example: TheHepublic of Korea has established 
buying offices in San' ^anctsco. Set^ York, and 
Washiagton Their office m San Francisco *^as 
asked to locate a supplienof rue, add purchase rice 
• in'^ulk for export tg, Korea 

10. Many foreign department stores buy L S -made 
" ^ products Some have established iheir bu>ing of- 
fices. naan>' others Utilise the services of "resi-, 
dent" buymg ojfices to place orders for them. 

^Example: Takishtmaya. one. of Japans largest 
department stores, maintains their own buying of-^ 
ficje in, .V^K York to Seek out i S -made goods that 
are likely tasell i^ellin their Tokyo store ^Recently 
they ^ere asked to purchase Indian craft items, in- ' 
eluding jev^elry Suppliers shipped the merchandise 
to a t^est-coast >^arehause ^here the buying office 
' arranged for shipping to Japan Suppliers y^ere 
paid from accounts maintained by Takishimaya in ' 
V S banks 

, 11. Many foreign buyers \isit the United States to 
'•' locate and even purchase I S goods .Most come 
to; see* mdividual ?uppliers^ howev€fr. many 
schedule special tnps to comcide with trade 
events. The U S Department of Commerce 
actively supports these foreign buyers. 

Example: Executives from Dutch ai{tomoti\e sup- 
. ply fimp visifed the International Automotive 
Service Industries Show in San Francisco These 
" vlW6rrj>urcfrdsecf ihj0,tj()fj 'WoWTofV^ goods' 
during and after the sh^n. * 

OBVIOUS ADVANTAGES OF SELLING TO 
THE U.S.-FOR-EXPORT MARKET Selling to 
export buyers located in the United States — who 
wMnt your product — has three main advantages 

1. You can sell tot these customers: usually at the 
terms you normally offer your present customers 
In some .gases, you might be paid in advance. 
Normally, you will be paid in dollars* from an acc- 
ount in 2 U.S, bank. 

2. YouUI be able to ship your products to a location 
in the United States. This frees you From special 
documentation* normally associated with export 
shipments. The export buyer arranges" for the exp- 
ort of your product. 

3. You can contact this S30 billion **U.S.-for-expdrt" 
market with your own domestic marketing 
organization. You won't need foreign sales 
specialists. 

BUT IT WILL B£ HARD WORK. It may be 
difficult to uncover and idcntif) the U.S.-for-export 
segment that best suits >our n^s. And finding the 
specific export buyer that will purchase your prod- 
ucts also may not be easy. But if you approach the 
U.S.-for^xport market wrth commitment, patience, 
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and perseverance, then >our chances of success will 
be excellent. On the other hand, don't approach this 
market unless >ou are certaiij yqu can dehver to new 
custo^mers. I^cw customers anywhere, domcsuc or 
export, will not place rep^t orders if you have 
problem's in eithtr product quality, production, or 
meeting delivery schedules. And you might not get* 
thcfirst or "Irial" order if export buyers ^se any of 
thcsc"*prob1cms. 

NOTE WELL. U.S. export buyers db notJ(^re if 
suppliers are minority -owned or. not. However^ if the 
supplier Ms new,, or small, then il)csc buyers may 



equate newness or smallness with potential supplier 
problems. The jnam ^question m'the buyer's mind, 
whether located in the U'niicd Sutes or abroad, is 
"can th^ supplier dehver— pn lime?'" 

^fiV^TVL BE LOOKING FOR YOU. Most U.S.- 
for-export buyers have purchasing needs thai can 
only be satisfied by seeking out U.S..supphers. Thus, 
you may 6e contacted by one of tfiem. However, the 
chances of 'getting business will be increased 
significantly if you mount a modest markeung effort 
to try "to reach them. This -volume describes each 
segment in detail, dcscnbes how buyers purchase, 
and gives tips on^ tapping each market segment- 
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CHAPTER n ' . 

LARGE CORPGRATldNS PURCHASr BILLIONS OF DOLLARS^ 
^ ' WORTH OF U.S.-MADE G.OO0S FOR USE 
. - ^ By THEIR FOREIGN AFHUATES 



U.S. /Companies with p6reign 

OPERATIONS MAY NEED YOUR GOODS FOR 
THEIR FOREI/GN PLANTS OR 
CUSTOMERS. T^ chapter describes -an iinportant 
segment of the U.S.-Tor-cxpon maAel— large corp- 
oratidns, the Gene ral Jvlotors, the Calcrpiilars, the 
DuPonts, tfie ITTs. Your firm may already nunfber 
these copipanies among your present customch. If 
A), you may even be supplying your products to their 
overseas facilities. . - 

Example: /i Clmland-basei firm, makes molded , 
rid)ber prodiicts. General Motors is one of (heir best 
cttsjamers. GJ^ headquarters has placed orders with 
thfftm for products which will be needed m some of . 
Ght's foreign plants. The Cleveland firm doesn't 
ne^ an export department d this time. It ships the 
products to a U.S. tdcanoh, invoices General 
Motors' headquatters. and gets paid in U.S. dollars 
from a U.S. bank. General Motors handles all the 
export details. ' . - 

, Like GM, 'some 3,50(> U.S. compames hav^ ^ 
established subsidiaries in foreign Countries* In fact, 
over 25,000 such facilities (called plants, factoriw, 
subsidiaries, foreign branches, etc.) Jiow oust They 
require a large volumd of U.S.-made, goods. It*s 
estimated' tftat one^ of every four s^pments' of 
manufactured goods exported irom the United States ^ 
goes to a foreign firm partly or entirely owned by a 
\JS* corporation. These forrign affihaies may need 

K U^.-made machmery or o^er wjuipment to nSkke 
or test thdr own products. , ^ 

2. U.S. components- to incorporate mib Cheir*bwn 
finished product 

3. U,S. raw materials for use in their factones. 

4. U^.*made finished products to sell along with 
, their own products to round out their line. 

While some products required by the foreign 
affiliaU^ may be produced by -a U.S. division or 
subdd^ of'the^arent <x)rporation, other U,S, firms ^ 
will a& b^ maaor iuppliers like the firm mentioned 
aboye^And it*s not unusual for the foreign sub$idiar>. 



fo need goods that are noi used in the U.S. operations 
of the parent corporation. In most cases, the foreign 
subsidiary will ask its U-S' parent company to buy 
the pfoduct and arrange for shipment. 

This marvel segment is a fJotentially lucrative one 
for misor>tjf-ovrned Tompames. Some reasons foj 
this: ' • • . 

* * 

\ It's a large export market segment. Purchasing 
executive in ihitse large corporatipns bjuy annual- 
ly 'Si 5 billion of U.S. manufactured goods. And 
normally these large corpo^auons handle all the ' 

. export details. 

2 Most large corporations want to ^increase the 
number of minority-owned vendors. 

3. These large corpor3UioCLs may^lready buy your , 
product, but only for tbe'don^cslK std^^of ibe»^, 
huge operations. If they are your customer 
already, seying them for their foreign needs may 
"be easy . 

PURCHASING HABITS VARY FROM RRM TO 
FIR^. Upfonunatel> no purchasing pattern exists. 
Every compiany seems to have evolved its Q»n 
methods of purchasing U.S. goods, to meet the 
requirements of its foreign affiliates. Here are three of 
the more prevalent methods: 

1 In some corporations, the needs of foreign plants 
may behandlcd by a product purchasing specialist 
who buys for the U.S. plants as well. If you are 
presently selling to a corporation whose 
purchasing is prganized in a similar *manner, 
chances are youVe already supplying goods for 
foreign plants. 

1 At others, ^#separate international buying group 
*^located within the headquartefs purchasing 
3epartment has the sole responsibihty to*buy for ^ 
the foreign plants. Successful selhng depends upon 
reaching the international buyer whose office may 
be across thp aisle from the domestic buyer. ' 

3. In some cases, purchasing requirements for 
foreign subsidiaries are handled by a separate 
bu>ing group fvittun the company's imernational 



operations. In this case* the bu>cr ma> even be 
located in a different city from the domestic buyer. 

Even if you presently sell to large corporations, 
don't ^assume the "international" buyer will, know 
aboui your company or yonr products. 

YOU DONT Weed to be an export 

EXPERT, Remember, when you sell to a large corp- 
oration buying f(^ iis cr^n foreign affifiaies, 

1. Your goods are shipped to a location in the U S 
You don*t fiavp tb worry about speaal packmg. or 
complicated pap9r\^orlc. The L\S- parent corp- 

r oration handles these dctaib when it ships the 
goods to its foreigh afiiliate.* 

2. You won'yiave to worry about receiving payment 
m foreign currency. And thcrp-*s pracucally no nsk 
of nonpayment, provided you meet their 
trequiremenls " 



SELLING THEM REQUIRES DIGGING, The 
la^ge corporations whjch have been asked to 
purchase for their foreign affiliates naturally do not 
wait fqr vendors to contact them. If it's a product 
that's been purchased before, the corporation reCiev'S 
Its vendor lists. If it's for a product not prcviouslv 
^bought, the purchasing exccuUve uses a vanet> of 
-methods to idenufy j)otejitial suppliers. Thus, there's 
a chance you xi\aj, be contacted by the large corp- 
orations based on their research. 

However, chances for getting this "export" 
business will be improved if you take acuon yourself 
Coiitact them. Don't wait for them to contact you 
Here are some sugg^ions on how to do this. 

YOUR PRESENT CUSTOMERS MAY NEED ' 
YOUR PRODUCTS FOR. THEIR FOREIGN 
AFFILIATES. Ask your large corporate customers 
what. th6r inicmational rcquiSrements are'. Find out 
how they* buy for their for^i/ affiliates. 

1. List your customers yoiroclieve are likdy to have 
international operations. Don't overlook 
customers that are divisions or subsidianes of 

'J^e corporations. Some may appear to be "smal- 
inrms, but in reality are part of industrial giants, 

2. Either telqjho/Te or write to the individual ^ot 
dqwrtment hcsd) who normally places, orders for 
your products. Ask if they handle foreign 
requirements for your product. If not, ask for the 

# proper 'department and address. (Don't be 

Surprised if some ' are uncertain — domestic 

purchasing , agents aren't alwajtf- faniiliar with 
international needs.) 



^Purchasing executive rely heavily on produrt directories 
(Buyers Guides) to identify potential suppbcrs. For infor- 
mation abodt directories and how to get listed, see Chapter 
XIIL % " • • 



3, Wnte or telephone the appropriate mdividual. 
Find out the m^ernational requirements for pro- 
ducts such as yours, hovr the>'re purchased^ and 
what procedures to follovr as a potential'suppfier 
Be sure to mention that vou presently sell to their 
L\S fac/liues. 

4. Develop >bur sales plan' * . ' ' 



SOLRCES TO IDENTIFY HRMS WITH 
INTERNATIONAL AFHLIATES 

You'll find several references to help >ou identifv 
large iniemauona! firms. Most can be found in. a 
good business library 

1 Fortune Double 500 Di^fictory lists the top 1.000 
U S manufactunng firms — practicalFv all mjer- 

- national in scope — ranked b> sales The director) 
includes a separate mdustrv and product index ' 
Available {S4) from Fortune Magazine. Room 
1828.Time Life Building, Nevr York. N Y 10020 

2 Director of American Firms Operating in Tjjreign 
^ouniri^s Identifies those U S firms which have 
foreign pffihates. Available from Worid Trade 
Academv Press, 1 West 39th Street. Nevr York, 

N Y. I00I8. 

3 Standard U S business directories such as Mood} s 
Index, Thomas Register. Standard and Poor s, and 
Dim and Bradstreet s Mdhon Dollar Directory ^ 

^ Most of these directgnes idenufv the location of 
the firm's headquar^^ and the addr^ of the 
vanous manufactunng divisions. 



TIPS ON SELLING LARGE 
CORPORTATIONS 

Many large corporations are doing their best to 
^ locate potcnual minont>-ovrned suppLers. Here's 
* how to make their job easter 

1. Register your company and products vt^ith the 
National Minoniy Purchasing Counal. A com- 
j)uter bank of quahfied myionty-owned firms has 

^^Hjeen established. For information, contact 
National Minonty Purchasing Counat* 1925 K 
Street, N.W.. Washington. D.C.. Telephone (202) 
466-7077. 

2. Wnte\o the Small Busui«s Administration (SBA) 
about 'having your company*s qualifications listed 

^ in their computer-baswi file. Contaa: Office of 
Minonty Small Business Affairs, Small Business 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 20416. 
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GETTING NEW CUSTOMERS. Other iargc inter- 
national corporaitions may not be your customers, 
but may be buying products similar to yours for their 
foreign alHliatcs. Here are some steps you might 
follow to **taif' this potential: 

1. Make a list of corporations likely tp need your 
produa. Remember, only 3,500 firms have foreign 
affiliates. The box above describes sources to help 
identify these firms. 

l^Write the headquarters of these corporations for 
information about their international require- 
ments for products similar to what you make, and 
how they're purchased. Since all these corpora- 
tions will be large, you may want to address the 
letter to the attention of the Purdiasing Depart- 
ment, but send copies to others within the cor- 
por^oii. For example: the president and the 
niinority business coordinator; 

3^ Remember, the more knowledgable you arc about 
the operations of the potential customer, the more 
likdy ijje chance of a successful sale. Chie source 
that can a^ist you in learning ab<yui4arge cor- 
porations is their annua! report Most companies 
write about tbei^ foreign operations in the annual 
report You can get h by writing to the company's 
public relations departnipt , • 

4., Devdop your sales ^t^^ 

TO SUM UP: A.LARG£TllARKEt POTENTIAL 
WITHOUT NORMAL EXTORT HEAD- 
ACHES. Large VS. corporations who purchase 
U-S.-made goods for their foreign affiliates represent 
a potentially large '^export" ' market for U.S. 
manufacturers. Vendors normally don't have to 
worry about expert f^perwork or complicated ship- 
ments. Payment terms are^o different from your best 
customers* Successful sales, faowevep* depend upon 
reaching the appropriate buyer. TKis ocecutive may 
' not be the same one purchasing goods for the com- 
pany's U.S. facilities. And remember, even if the 
company d6esn*t need ypux product fqr -its U^. 
fadliUes^a foreign affiliAte mighfne^ it 



TELEPHONE CALLS Tp PURCHASING 
DEPARTMENTS^ > 

A telephone call may not be the best >Cay to find out 
mformation. Purchasing execuuves are usually busy 
Snd frequently unwilfing to answer casual telephone 
inquiries. In all probabilit>', the>''il say "Write us a 
Jctter." 



TIPS ON WRTTLNC to large 
. CORPORATIONS 

1 fi's not essential to have the name of a speafic in- 
dividual ftithin the corporaubn. Letters can be 
direct^ to the attenuon bf a particular depart- 
ment, or a particular title. Fqr example. 
Attention— Purchasing Department or 
Attenuon— Vice President Purchasing. 

2. Since th»e companies are large, vrith many^ dif-_ 
fefcnt dq>artments, divisions, and subsidiaries. 
don*t hesitate to send copies of your letter to 
several departracjits within the corporation. 

3. Briefly d«cribe your products. Ask whether th^ 
company has need for these products in their 
foreign- affiliates and if so, how they are 
purchased. 

4. Sute that you ar^a minority -owned company 
(You might ^ahtJio send a cop> of >our letter to 
the firm's minority business coordinator. Most 
large firms have ofie.) 

5. List some of your present customers. (This is im- 
*FK>rtant!) 



CHAPTER III 



/'PIGGYBACKING'*— WHEN ANOTHER MANUFACTURER. EXPORTS 
* YOUR PRODUCT FOR YOU 

This chap/er will be bdpfal to manafactarers of rirtually any type of 
iodostrial or coosamer product. 




MANUFACTURERS MAY WANT TO EXPORT 



VOUR PRODUi 
oianufaourcrs (at 
export their own pr 
made by oth^r U.S 



for fttiie additional expense Thus ', they sought out 
complementary products to add to their ov^n line 



An esti;natcd 10,000 exporting 
ut one-third of ibc total) not onlv 
ucts; but also sell selcaed itcml^sstf^'^s noted m the first examples, exporters ma> 



firms. 



1. The exporter ^a> need additional products 
otdcr to sell a "package" in foreign markets. 



Example: The Kev^wiee Boiler, Inc., makes an in- 
dustrial steam and water boiler Users also reqidre 
flumps and valves. In the United States, the 
customer normally purchases these accessories 
separately,* however, in many foreign markets ' 
customers want to buy the boiler, the pumps, and 
other accessories from one sources It's easier for 
them tb do this. Therefore, Keyname's export 
department purchases U S -made^pumps and valves 
io satisfy their foreign cmtomers' needs for "one- 
stop'* shopping. 

* 

2. Foreign cu^omers may have asked the exporter to^ 
obtain specific merchandise not available in their 
miarkcts. 

BxampltT^ts. Diab, a large Lebanese distributor 
ofbuUdingp^bducts, couldn't find a certain brand of 
relay si^tches in the Lebanese marketplace. They 
asked the export department of Westtnghouse 
Electric, one of their U.S. pnnapals, to purchase 
ihis product for them. 

3. Some U.S. . Reporters want to sell additional ^ 
produ^ in foreign markets to incrcasS their total 
ocport sal«. Id some cases, U.S. exporters wiU ask 
the manufacturer to make a line with the ex- 
porter's brand name/ 

Example: The export division of American Stands 
ard, Inc,, a leading mctnufacttirer of plumbing fix- 
tures, has a welt^tablished network of agents and 
distributors in world markets. American Standard 
. found they could sell related products made by .oiher 
finjts through this same export distribution chamel 



deal writh other manufacturers on an ordcr-tOHDrder 
basis. But sometun<s as the third example descnbes, 
m the export effort ma> be ongoing, and even for- 
malized bv'aft agreement between the exporter and 
the manufactjitiJr. This is callwj **pigg>'backing/* 



LIMITED -POTENTIAL FOR MINORITY- 
OWNED MANUFACTURERS. This market ^seg- 
ment is not nearh as large as the one discussed in the 
previous chapter. Nor is it as eas> to tap. -But it does 
offer two kinds c^opportunities. First is the- po5- 
sibiiit^ of selling to an exporting manufacturer on an 
order-to-order basis. Secondly, the manufacture? 
m^> be wilhng to add your products to his regular ex- 
port hne. In either case, your goods wiU be shipped to 
a U J. location. Payment terms will be similar to 
domestic terms. 

SELLING ON AN 'ORDER-TO-ORDER 
BASIS. Exporting nianufacturers buying another 
firm's products on an'order-to-order basis have vary- 
ing purchasing patterns. 

1. In some firms, usually the lar|er ones, the 
purchasing executive will be part of the expK)rt 
department. (And the domestic pufchasing 
department may not be aware of the export 
department's n^ds.) 

2. In other firms, the export departmenl relies on the * 
domestic purchasing department. ^ ^ 

Naturally, the manufacturer will be looking for 
suppliers. It's QSScntiaU then, that your -product be 
listed in\app/opriale supplier directories. (See 
Chapter XIII for a discussion on directories and hov* 
lb get listed^; But the mlercsted min^pQ -owned firm 
may vvant to contaa a s^e^ nunlber of th^ ex- 
porting manufacturers who "piggyback" for other 
companies*. 



Hqrp arc some suggestions to follow up on the 
^ potcmial opportunity of obtaining occasioTna! orders 
from existing exporters.' 

1. Contact, by telephone or m^il. the ^port depart- 
ment of your present customers. If telephoning, 
ask the switchboard for the export manager, if 
wriung. address vpQr letter "Attention— Export 
Manager." (Note, you ma> find ihax customers 
^ho are large firms ma> have a centralized export 
division .which handles exports for manv 
divisions.,) 

2. Find out if >our produa is needed. If so. ask how 
best to proceed, 

3. Develop your sales plan! * 

pPPORTUNITIES FOR PIGGYBACKING, .An 
exporUrtg manufaaurer might be interested in 
piggybacking another firm's products for two 
reasoos. First, exports to existing markets can be in- 
creased at little additional expense. And refaUonships 
with foreign customers can be sohdified by satisfying 
thei^ requests for*addiUonai products Second!), in 
new foreign markets, potential customers may be 
easier to ^trad with a^inore complete line, 

Th^e are f^ptential disadvantages to the manufac- 
turer whosfc proi^icts are piggybacked. Your 
products arc subordinate to the piggybackec*s own 
produa linp. Thus, ttey may not be promoted as 
aggressively. The exporting manufaaurer may feel 
greater loyalty to his own*war« — and he may be un- 
der grater pressure from his management to expon 
his own products. 

The decision to piggyback normally is made bv the 
exporj sales manager. In most cases, he detem^incs 
the prbducts' needed and he seek^out' potential sup- 
pliers. In some cases, a manufacturer may approach 
the exporter hoping to convince the exporter to 
piggyback his produa. 

AT WHAT PRICE DO .YOU SELL? >lost ex- 
porting manufacturers who are serious about 
piggybacking will ask for an extr^ discount b^ond 
your best distnbutor pncc. This may' be justified if 
the exporter plans to heavily promote your products 
i» foreign markets. Other exporters will ask only for 
your distributor price. Normally, your domcsuc pay- 
ment terms wilihe acceptable, but some piggybackers 
may ask for additional time to pay, .because their 
. foreign customers have delayed paying them. 

SALES ARRANGEMENTS, The cxfwrtcr may re- 
quest 'z formal^ contract Some, however, will only 
Vant a letter of uxiders tan ding. A few may not wish to 
be tiwi down by any formal arrangement, but you 
should^ demand a 'letter of understanding as a 
minimum. 

The following section gives suggestions ett how to 
approach a piggybacker, and what to do if he ap- 
proaches you about piggybacking. 



FINDING a' *PIGGYBACKER WONT BE 
£ASY, .Many' manufacturers only want to export 
their own products. Others who offer to piggyback 
may not be wilhng to promote .your p;x>ducts as 
aggressively as their own 

L Limit your search to your own mdustry. and 
remember the pnjne requirement of piggybacking 
the.exportmg manufaaurer must have a well- 

• estabhshed fpreign sales network m which your 
product fits ^ 

2 Contact ^our industry's trade associations. Their 
executives will know firms active in export, and 
can suggest potential piggybackers. 

3 Contact trade magazines in your industry ' Their 
editors are knowledgeable and may help you select 

" the best firms to approach. 

4 Conuct the nearest distnct pfTice of the U S 
Department of Commerce Check your local 
telephone directory for the number Ask for the 

^ dirccxor. who ma} be able to give you leads, of at 
least suggest additional sources {A listing of of- 
fice app>ears on page inside back cover. 

Note well Companies interested .m finding an ex- 
porter to '"piggyback" their products should also 
consider using an Export .Management Company 
(EMC) This arrangement is covered in detail m 
PART THREE of this Handbook. " 

CONTACTING PIGGYBACKERS After 
<icvclop!ng your list, wnte a letter A sample is given 
in the box on page 16. The following points are imp- 
ortant. 

1 A descnption of your product line. ^ 

2 A partial listing your ctistomers 

3. Some evidence jof y9ur reliability as a supplier. 
4 Descnption of how you self in the United States 

WHEN YOU MEET FACE TO FACE If the 
potential piggybacker manufaaurer is interest^, his 
export manager most hkely will ^rite or telephone 
suggesting a meeting. At this meeting, be will want to 
know more about your company, products, com- 
petitors, customers, availability of promotional 
matenal. and pnang. You should be interested in in- 
formation about' 

L What producu the' firm now exports. 



The Enc^ciopedi^ of Assotiations. published by Gale 
Research Compan>. Book Tower. Detroit, Mij^h 4^226 
liSls Assoualions* for each mdostry A good business li^brary 
should have this publication . ^ * 

* Business l^agQztnes Rate i Data lists 4,CX)(i trade pubhca- 
uons covcnng 132 industry cat^oncs h*s published by 
Standard Rate and Dau Service. Inc.. 520 i Did Orchard 
Road. Skokie. Hi. 60076. Most business libraries carry this 
publication. 
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2., How your produa will be promoted— m par- 
ticular, who will handle >our product, how often 
does he travel abroa^, etc. 



Type ^of 
markets. 



distribution 



used in 



major ^foreign 



4. Export pricing polioes. 

5. Identification of other firms being piggybacked. 
(Check with these firms to find out if they are hap- 

. py with the arrangement,) 

6 E^mated amount of export sales for your 
produrt, 

7. Countries covered by the exporting manufactura 
Be sure to find out if he covers Canada and Pueno 
Rico, potcnually important markets but ones that 
some' manufaaurers consrder domestic markets. 

SHOULD YOU HAV£ A CONTRACT? If there^s 
a mutual interest, >ou shotild insist at least on a letter 
of understanding. The iniportant points to civcr 

1 Set the time of the agreement, E>on*t get stuck with 
an arrangement which would hinder your abiht> 
to establish your own export effort, or which vou 
couldn't change if dissatisfied with the exporter's 
performance. 



2, Crieck over the pnang structure Consider an ex- 
tra discount if the manufacturer agrees to promote 
your product, or if you believe a lower price would 
■ result in adduidnal sales volume for your product 

3 Ask for eif^lusivity. You won't wani\he exporting 
manufacturer to handle your competitor's 
product, f 

4. Countnes covered. Be' certain to find out what 
countries the piggyback covers In lirge corpora- 
tions, foreign factories may have been established 

\ m several foreigi\countries, and the export depart- 
ment is not permitted to sell in those countnes If 
this iS«so, youMl ^vani lo eiiheCjScII yourself m these 
markets, or try to find another piggybacker 



TO^SUM UR PROFITABLE BL-SINESS CAN 
RESULT The manufacturer wilhng to spend timeln 
idenufying potential piggybackers, and m follovring 
up wub a select number, can gel additional sales. 
Again, no special export expertise w ill be needed But 
remember, your producu may play second fiddle 
to the exporter's own products Another alternative^ 
to consider is using an Export Management Firm, a 
possibility so important that vre have discussed it in a 
separate ^lon of PART THREE 
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YOUR COMPANY, INC, 

1 1 I 'Main Street 
Hometown. Virginia 2!2101 
703/821-1860 - 



("mis IS A SAMPLE OF A LETTER THAT COULD BE SENT TO .A "PIGGYBACKER") 

1 



ABC Manu^ctuVtng Company 
333 Main Street 
HotnetowiT, Virgirtia '22101 

Gentlemen: 



USA 



We are seeking a firm such as yours to "piggyback" our line of laboratory scales 
in export markets. Your name was suggested by (nawe source). Enclosed is litera- 
ture describing our scales which, may complement your line of laboratory glassware. 

In the United States we use manufacturer's representatives to sell to scientific 
instrument supply houses and directly to large userst in the chemical process 
industry. Our customers include such large compani.es as (name them). We deal 
with over (name nimber) supply houses throughout the United States. Our annual 
sales have grown to $XXX,000 in the 10 x^ars we have been in business. x 

Our^ product line might fit well into your existing export distribution channels. 
If you are interested, we would be pleased to meet with representatives of your 
firm to discuss the possibility of export sales. Don'l hesitate to telephone if 
you would like additional ^ietai Is. ' * . ' • 

' -Sincerely, . ' • 



Nelson T. Ooyner, Jr. 
Pres Ident 
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f . ' CHAPTER IV • 

SELLING TO LARGE FIRMS WHO DESIGN AND BUILD FOREIGN 

\ EACILIT1E3 

This chapter mil be Igelpful to manufacturers asd distributors of 

industrial produfets* 



ANOTHER BILLION DOLLAR U.S.-FOR EX- 
PORT-MARKET SEGMENT., This chapter discus- 

^scs the huge purcha$CL of .U.S. equipment b> firms 
such as Fluo^ Corporation;, Bcchtel, Inc.; Kaiser 
Engineccs; the Lummus Company for plants and 
Other facilities which they build m foreign countries. 
Sofne of these firms also have the capaaty td. design 
as well as build.^ These firms '(which we call 
designer/builders) have a "turn-key" capabihty. This 
means they could sell and deliver a pcady-to-opcrate 
plant Their customers need only to "turn the key '^to 
start up operations. . 

Sometimes the owners of the projected installauon 
will buy all the material needed for the installation. 
But more frejquently the cflssigner/buildeir. will 

^purchas^, arrange for shipping to the project site^and ' 
then build the installation. Such firms purchase over 
S2 billion in U.S.-madc-goods for use in multi-million 

.dollar projects ^ under constructjon in foreign, 
countries. And there are probably no more than 16 

' firms which account for^nost of the business, Th^ 

•foreign projects rq)resent about 20% of the UJS. 
designer/builders total work. The W on. page ih 
lists typical projects undertaken by designer/builders. . 

In this chapter^ wf^also discuss e specialized 
mcnt of this market* <»mpaniey whidi prefabricate 
homes and other btiildin^. A growing nii'mbfr of 
these firms have hccn getting orders from foreign 



'fwo types of firms nUkc tht se^cnU Hrstf general 
contractors — ^iypicafty large organizations , building 
hospitals^ sdiooU, offices, etc and projeos such as poru, 
roads, andrdams.*Sc«>ndi, constructops who build plants: 
steel mHIs, on ^fineries, textile mills, etc. 

^me firms kncr^n as Architect and Engineering {A&E) 
firms function only as designers of buildings and projecu. 
They're not involved in the constru^oirphasc and bencc 
don*t purchasCv But they arc jmportant because they specify 
wbaC ^ be purcbasM. sometimes by br^nd-name. 



customers, m particular those from the oil-nch Mid- 
dle East. TTiese firms purchase a large volume of 
U.S.-madc products for their pref^ncated homes. 

HOW DESIGNER / BUILDERS PUR- 
CHASE. Purchasing is a vital pan of the projpcti 

1 Frequently, a designer/builder works on a fixed 
pnce basis Thus, the cost of purchased matenals 
is hnportint. ' - . " " , 

2- Delivery schedules are cnljcal. If a supplier fails to 
keep to his promised shipping schedule, this can 
caus^ delays in the project's conjpleUon. The 
designer/builder's customer often invokes a con- 
tract "penalty" clause if the project is not com- 
pleted. by a specific date. Thus, the 
designer/builder's procurement ^execuuvesv^ ex» 
.pedite shipment. 

3. Careful attention is given to matenal specifica- 
tions. Designer/ builder firms (and owners) cannot 
tolerate product failures m these projects. Product 
reliability is vital. 

DESIGNER/BUiLDERS^MAY NOT ALWAYS 
BUY IN THE U.S. ^fa U.S. designer/builder -gets a 
contract to build a. project abroad, he may not 
purchase U.S.-made equipment. First,* the owner*^ 
wishes must be considered. A German oil company, 
contracting with A. U.S. dcsigner/builder for a new 
refinery, may insist on German produxrts wherever 
possible. Secondly, the wi^es of those involved in 
financing (particularly if it's government financing; 
may be criticaL,The Japans government mighi^loan 
money to a foreign steel manufacturer provided that 
the proceeds of the loan arc used to buy Japanese 
e^uipment.^ 



The Export-Import Bank of the U.S. i$ an agency of ihc 
U.S. .government orhich ntakes or guaraniccs loans to 
foragn firms for the purchase of U.S. cquipmcnu 

24 



TYPICAL FOREIGN PROJECTS AWARDED TO U.S. DESIG?jER/BL ILDER HRMS 



Type Project - 
Tehran 

International Airport 
Iran 

' , LNG Facility/Ammohia , 
Plsint 
Algeria 

Housing/Medical 
Faciliticfir— Saudf 
Arabia 

PVC Plant 
% ' Canada ^ • , 

Railroad (expansion) 
^ Surinam 



Ovmtr 

-Covcmmcnt 



Sonatrach 



' Government 



Diaipond 
Shamrock 

Government 



U.S. Designer! Builder. 

Tippetts-Abbett-McCatthy- 
Stralton* , ^ V 

Piillman-ICeHogg,' / ^ 

Blount Bros. 

f • - 

. 'CF- Braun&Co. 
Morrison-Knudsen 



Estimated^ 
Vaiue . 

S l*"* billion 



S -1.3 billion 

Sl^ million 

S SO million 
S 60 ^ million 



•NOTE. This firm functions as the Architect aijd Engmcer. It designs the project and supervises the^ General 
Contractor for the client. r 



And finaUy, the wishes o^ th^ designer/builder m^> 
be criticaL As sopbis^cated {Airchasers, the firm ma> 
"shop** several countries to find the best quality at 
the best price. - ' ' - 

PURCHASING PATTERNS VARY. Purchasing 
patterns vary from firm to firm, and from project to 
project. . ^ ' ' . ' \ _ 

L In ' some designer/builder finms purchase of 
' ' specific ' p f c d ttet3-4s'-tbc--fd5pefBibitky--^ 



q>ecialist buyer, whether the products are^estined 
for a foreign project or one being built in <he U.S^ 



2. In other designer/builder firms, a buyer may 
ptirchase only for foreign projects. This buyer may 
be located in the s«ne offiqc— <ven across the aisle 
froin his domestic counteipart — or he might be 
thousands of miles away in another o^ce.. 

3. And sometimes^ ptirchasing responsibility may 
diangt from prqject to project. The buyer might 

/ be located in the US. or ovei^scas. 

NOTE WELL. All designer/builder firms keep ex- 
tensive supplier (vendor) files. Through the years, 
lists of approved suppliers have been developed for 
thdr ^acceptable**, bidder lists. These supphers will 
usually be asked to submit bids when the 
dcs%ner/builder firm is awarded a contract to build a 
faolity sibtoz6j* As one ^ecutive of Lummus puts it. 



^metimes, the mat^erial ^>dnfications developed by the 
deeper of the project are so "tight** that the maiehal lo be 
used is sp^iod by brand, name. It's important for poten- 
tlal suppfiers 10 **sdr the designer ^ welir 



''We give those on out bid list enough information oh 
the equipment required so Lhe> can send us a rcspon 
sive bid, not onl>"on price but on debver> as well." 
The very large designer/builders rarely need supplier 
directories. They ^ aware of potential suppliers 
anywhere m the world for the ^components and 
mathinery they will need for the foreign projects. In 
addition, as one executive says, **We classify all sup- 
pliers on their responsiveness to delivery, price, and 
product quality.*' / 

TAKING ADVANTAGE OF THIS 
M.ARKET. You don't need to-be ^n export expert.* 
Normally you ship to a U.S. location, and payment 
terms are similar to the terms of your, industry. Some 
.U,S. designer /builders arc trying to give more 
business to minority-owned firtns. But not quite to 
Ihe extent that youll find among the large manufac- 
turers disctissed in Chapter IL 

HOW TO SELL THE MARKET. Make sure.thc 
important designer/builders know a^bou^ your 
products. Try to get on their approved supplier li^t 
Sccondl>, once >ou arc on their list, an additional 
"selling** campaign ma> i>c appropriate on specific 
projects. I ' 

GETTING ON THEfR APPROVED SLTPLIEJl 
LIST.. Designer/builders <;onstantly look for 
'qualified suppliers. Tw^ may know yoir already If 
so, provided you*ve pf^si^n to be reliable, they 
probabl> novi notif> >ou about all their projects, 
foreign and donSestic* • ^ 
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K you're not on iheir list as >ci, here are some steps 
to follow;^ 

I Develop a list of the leading designer/builders. It's 
not hard; remember, there are no more than 60 
doing most of the international business. The box 
on page 21 identifies the important^ones. 

2. Contact these firms. A letter will'be the best ap- 
proach. Bc.specific about 'your product, your ex- 
perience in deSling with designer/builder firms, 
and your company's capabilities. (See the bdx on 
page' 22 for^ sample letter to a designer^ builder 
firm.) ^ - , 



THE TOP , ^ : 

DESIGNEK/BUILDERS: ^ % 
HOW TO nS^D THEM 

About 60 firms desjgo and/or build the fion's share 
of foreign project^ awarded CD U.S. firms. Another 
100, who onl> design faaliti^, get most of that 
business. Here are some sources to identif> these 
firms: 

1. The National Constmaor's Association (NCA), 
the n)ajor association of builder firms. Fort>-cjght 
of the largest are members. Their membership 
directory is available for the asking. ^QK% ad- 
dress! IIOI IStfi Street, N.W., S^uite 1000, 
Washinglo;!. D,C. 20005. ■ 

Engineer^g /^ewS'Record. a weekly JtlcQra^^lSJ,. 
publication, annually surveys U.S. 
designer/buifder firms. Those wfio have inter- 
national wof^c are included in either the ENf< 500 
Design Firms or the ENR 400 Largest Construction 
Contractors, They're available for ^1 ^ch from 
the Reprint Department, Engineering News- 
. Record, P.O. Box. 692, Highstown, N.J. 08520. 

3. American Consulting Engin^rs Counal (ACEC;, 
the n^or associa.tion of designer firms. One 
hundrc^ of^e largest are members of the assoaa- 
tioD's irOcmaUonal <iivision. Their intcmatiooal 
enginecnng directory <about SIO) hsis firms, type 
work, past projects, and j)nnapal executives. 
ACECs address: 1155 . 15th Street. N.W.. 
Washington, D.C 2CO05 

,4. 'Associated <4encr?tl Contractors of America 
(AGC), an association of firms that build roads, 
dams, bridges,' etc. A speciat international direc- 
tory {about Sjl5) lists 24 of the largest general con- 
struction firms and includes a description of their 
^ activities. AGCs addre^r 1957 E Street, N.W., 
Washington. D.C. 20006. 



3. If, the designer "builders' are mterested in'>our 
products, prepare for a persona! visit from their • 
executives. An executive of Lummus says, *'We 
visit alf firms we seriousi) consf^er as approved 
suppliers. We want to evaluate their production 
faciJities, and their labor force. We want to be 
positive they, can build the equipment we need arid 
- deliveV it on tiijie.'* 

4 Develop your sales planner! 

FINDING OUT ABOUT FOREIGN PROJ^ 
ECTS Once you're an^ approved supplier for 
designer/boiiders, you'll get requests from them to 
furnish bids on use of v our products, when necessar>, 
m foreign projects However, if >ou want to boost 
;your chances in getting business from tbeni, vqu may 
♦iMMii to consider^me market research of >our own. 
It's particulariy iHjportant if vours is a unique 
product, not liKe^. to be readiK specified m tbr - 
design phase. Here, are some steps to follow: _ 

1 Develop an mielligesce svstem to identif) projects i- 
and the designer, bolder firm aNvarded the con- . 
tract. See the box page 32 for a listing of 
sources which could qe useful in setting up this 
system. 

2 Develop a follow-up program with specific 
designer /builder firms who have been awarded 

. contracts for the Specific projects. In son>e cases, 
they may not need help m specifying your product. 
In other cases, it may be necessary to sell-ihem on 
youf pyoduct*5 advantages. 



RMS THAT ONLY 
U.S. architect and- 
by -foreign clients to 
les. These firms speafy 
for the construction 



THE IMPORTANCE OF 
DESIGN. Some 80 larg 
engineenng firms are retai 
design a wide range of faa 
what material will be n 

phase of the projectt^Sofcetimes the material is 
sp«dfied by brand nami, Tnus, if a U.S. fifm wants 
to have^chance of supplyiig their products for such 
a project, selling must surtlKirly. A&E firms main- 
tain extensive pfoductand supWier files. It won't hurt 
ftjr ' firms who want' biisin^^to send produa 
literature In some cases, the suppiRc may be asked to 
provide application assistance and cost estimates to 
A&E firms working on specific projects. 

A DIFFERENT KIND OF DESIGN. 
ER/ BUILDER FIRM. In recent years, about 
20Tirras* that specialize in building pre-fabricated 
homes' have been successfully winniQg foreign 
business, particularly in the Middle East. For exam- 
ple. Starrett Housing International, a New York 
firjnr, completed a "turn-key'* project of .6,000 hous- 
ing units in Irai). A South Carolina pre-fabricated 
home builder won a S90 million contraa for 
buildings in Saudi Arabia. 
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Selling to the prefab builders is much iike selling to 
a designer/jbuilderBrtfab buildeiS ^v^rk from ap- 
proved supplier UstsTlt's tough to break in, but it can 
be done. If you're already on the^r approved supplier 
list, yoiy; product niay already be going overseas. If 
you're not on their list, here are some suggestions 
* that may be helpful ii} becoming an approved sup- 
plier. 

- ♦ 1. Obtain a Osting of prefabricated home builders in- 
terested in foreign markets. The box on page 24 
lists those Qxms interes^ in foreign business as of 
1976* To update this list, qpntact the National 
sociation of Building, Manufacturers, 1619 Mas-, 
sachusett^ Aypnue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
^ 20036. Their membership directory is available at 
a nominal cost. - . 

2. Contact, tlicse fims. Describe your products and 
your coijipany. E;tpress an interest m becommg an 
approved supplier. 

3. Follow-up with those prefabricated 'builders ex- 
pressing an interest in your prodifcts. 

' 4. Develop your sales plan!' 

WHO^S GETTING THE BUSINESS? It's not easy 
/ to uncover those desigixef/buiktos who are awarded 
contracts for foreign projects. However, with some 
effort, you should be able to develop ati intelligence 
system. We*have listed some sources that may prove 
helpful: 



^It*$ beyond the scope of this handbook to gQ into specific 
details on developing a sales plan. It should cover, though, 
your strengths and weaknesses, your sales urgeis (ex- 
pr^^sed in measurable terms), and the speoflc steps ^ou will 
undertake to reach diose targets. 



1. The construction trade presj. Magazines such as 
Engineering Nei^s-Record, The Constructor, 
Construction Equipment and Methods follow this 
Held. Issues of their magazines identify contract 
awards. 

2., The trade press ft)r particular industries. 
Magazines directed toward ^l^gjgKoleum in* 
dustry, th« chemical process industry, the textHe 
industry, etc., also identify, awards to 
designer/builders. 

3. Announcement/of foreign project^ which .receive 
loans from the Export-Import Bank of the U.S. 
These announcement^ frequently identify the U.S. 
designer/builders involved with the particular 
project. All announcements identify the foreign 
borrower. To be placed on a free mailing list^re- 
quest an appliq^tion from: Public Affairs Office, 
Export-Irfiport Bank of the United Stafcs, 811 
ytrmont Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20511. Reniember, if the foreign owner gets a lo^ 
from Ex-Im, he'll have to purchase^U.S. equip- 
ment. ^ 



TO SUM UP.- A LA^GE B^^T DIFFICULT^ 
M ARKEl^ f ven though desi|her/ builders (and pre- 
fabricated home builders) purchase a substantial 
amoi^t of U.S. -made goods for overseas, projects, 
business is not easy to obtain. Only approved sup- 
pliers receive t)rders. But profitable business is possi- 
ble for firms willing to devote time and effort in 
becoming an approved Supplier. And aSvantages'ex- 
ist vi'hen these designer/builders **export** your 
products. You worft have to worry about export 
shipping and payment details. Selling them will be 
just like selling your customers in the U.S. 
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...THESe^IRKS OeSIGR AHO BUILO MULTI-HILLION DOLLAR FACILITIES I« FOP^ISK COUmiBS 



6<iy F. Atidruon Company 

P. 0. 80X^3 

'(10 We;^ Orange Avenue) 

S. Sin Francisco. Calif. 94080 

(415) 761-0600 

Hub Austin Coc^any 
, 3650 Hayfield. Road , 
Cleveland. Ohio 44121 
j^jiP^^^^) 382-6600 

•Badgier Aeerica. Inc. » 
*0nt Broadway 

Caitridge. Massachusetts 0214t / 
(617) 494-7000 

Bechtel Corporation . ' 

P. 0. Box 3965 

(50 aeale Street) 

San Francisco. Calif. 94119 • 

{415)764-5000 * 

C. F. ^nm & Conpany 
1000 South Frenont 
Alhai^ra^ Calif. 91803 
(213) 570-1000 
V • 
Catalytic. Inc. ^ 
1500 Market Street 

Philadelphia. Pa. 19102 « " 
(215) 864-8000 

Coflbustion EngTn^ring. Inc. ^ 
1000 Prospect Kill Road 
Windsor. Conn. 060^5 
(203) 688-1911 

a ' j 

Crawford i -faissell IncorporAJted 
, 733 Canal Street 
St««fdnJ. Conn. 069O4 
(203) 327-1450 

Davy PowcfQasr Inc. 
7. 0. Orwitr 5000 
Lakeland. Horida 33808 
C813) 646-7100 

D(^vo Corp.» Chcsical Plants Division 
One Oliver Pltza ' 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222 
^ (412) 566-3000 

Oravo Corp., Engineering Const. Div. 
• One Oliver Plm 
. ^ Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222 ' ' 
(412) 566-3000 

E^^co Sftfvfces Incorporated 
Wector Strttt 
ncxJoTkn nmt York 10006 
(212) 785-2200 

Fluor Engineers t Constructors, Inc. 
' " 2500 Atlantic 81vd* 
• ' Los Angela, Calff. 90022 
(213} 262-6111 

Fordi finon ^ Otvis Const* Corp. 
P. 0. Box 1762 ' , . 

(3001 ilacUoR Strfttt) 
Honrot, LotHsiana 71203 
{313) 323-2281 



Foster Wheeler Intrqy Corporation 
ITO S. Orange Avenue 
Livingston, ]<ew Jersey 07039 
(201) 533-1100 

Jacobs Coft^tuctors, Inc. 
Q37 S. Fafr Oaks Avenue , - 
Pasadena. Calif. 91105 
(213) 681-3^1 

Kaise'r Engineers 
300 Lakeside Drive 
Oakland. Calif. 94604 
t415) 271-2211 

Koppers Co.. Inc. 

Engineering & Construction Division 
Koppm 8u 11 ding 
Pittsburgh. Pa, 15219 -* 
(412) 391-3300 

C, E. LxEBiS Coepany 
1515 Broad Street 
SlooBfield. Kew Jersey 07003 
(201) 8^3-1515 

Arthur iS. KcJCte & Cospany 
6200 Oak Tree Blvd. 
Independence. Ohio 44131 
(216) 524-9300 

The Ralph M. Parsons Coi^>any 
KC West Walnut Street. 
Pasadena. Calif. 91124 
(213) 440^2000 

J.F. PritcKffd and Co^ny 
' 4625 Roanoke Parbay 
Kansas City, Missouri 64112 
(816) 5^1-9500 * 

Pullnn i^llogg Co. 
Dlyision of PuUwn, Inc. 
1*300 Thr»e 9r«enw8y Plaza E. 
Houston, Texas 77046 
(713) 626-5600 - 



Rtsearch-Cottrel 1 Inc . 
Box 750 

Bound Brook. Kew Jersey 
(201) 885-7000 



08805 



Saa U&llace Industrial Constructors. 
2102 Eapirt Central ^ 
Dallas. Texas 75235 ^ 
. (214) 357-4561 

Sanderson Porter, Inc. 
25 Sroa^y # 

' Kew fork.. Kew York 10004 
C212) 344-5550 * 

Starrest Housing International. Inc. 
• 909 Thjrd Avenue 
Kew York, Htm York 10022 
(212) 751-3100 

^ Stone k WebsUr Engineering Coni. 
>rV. Box 2325 
^'(24rS»iei^,Street) 

Boston, Mass. 02210 

(617) 973-5111 



Inc. 



YOUR COMPANYJNC. 

Ill Main Street 

• HbMETOWN. Virginia 22 101* 
703/821-1860 



(THIS IS A SAMPLE OF A LEHER THAT COULD BE SENT TO A DESIGNER/BUILDER) 



ABC Construction Corporation 
Main Street ^^^^ 

Hometown, iJSA ' ' . " 

Attentiwl^ Vice President, Purchasing 
Gentlemen: s • 

As manufacturers, of a complete line of ,chlorinators, heaters,' pumps, and 
rotometers* the YCI Company would like to be consWered "as an approved 
supplier by your company. We offer a complete line of heating and metering 
systems— for solids to solids, solids to liquid?, and liquids to liquids 
proportioning. Our equipment is presently operating in several chemi<:al 
processing plannts in the United States, including (name them). We have 
sold our equipment to other design/construction firms, including (name then). 

Enclosed Is a complete sales catalog' describing our equipment. We have also 
Included our current price^ list. We believe we are competitive with p]:oducts 
offered by other manufacturers of heating and metering systems. 

Our manufacturing facilities consist ^f a 50,000 square foot plant. We 
eraplox 100, and. our qurrent annual production is 350 units. Total sales of 
YCI^6qinpany are now*$l million. Our shop is unionized with the AFL-CIO 
Ch^cal Workers Union. He have not experienced any strikes or other work 
- stopJ)ages.for .the past 5 years. . 

We would be delighted to have one of your executives visit us personally to 
check on our manufacturing facilities. Don't hesftftte to telephone if we 
can provide you further details. 

^Hay we heat from you? ' ' 

. / * " ' 0 - Sincerely, 



Nelson T. JoynJbr, Jr. ^ 
Pr^ident \ ' 
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THESE PREFAB HOE BUILDERS ARE IKTERESTED IK OVERSEA HWITS 



Box 250 

Concord, MusicbusetU 0}7iZ . 
ti^lephow: (617) 369^nt 



U€. MOREU, DC* 

28 Depot Street 

SoutA VlncfiM, Maine 04C83 

Telephone: (207) 892-6731 



ATIAS HOMES CORPW^HOII 

^♦0. Box ISO ^ 

Kortii End Station 

VIlte^Barre, Pennsylvania 18705. 

Telephone: {TIT) 829*1911 



BOISE CASCADE COCmATIOR 
mflUfACTUREO HOUSING 
.61 Ptrimter Part 
Atlaitta, fieor^la 30341 

Ttlephontt (404) 45S-61S) 

COHPOKDIT HOICS, bC. , 
817 Swrth Capitol Street 
lowa^CI^, low 52240 

Teltphone: (319) 338*5448 



COHPOHEXTS, UC, 

4400,Hoa*Tlee Avensje 

Etst Chicago, lodlana 46312 

Tel^>hooe: {219} 397*3^ 

COmHEXTAl HOMES* DiC. ^ 
?.a» Box 13106 ; 
1toanoii</Y1r9fn1a 24031 

Telephone: (703) 334-5000 



mviosoR DfousmEs, uc. 

10$ Union street 
' $o«thport» lAdTanc 46227 

^fel^ihont; (317) 787-^1 



\ F^ICOK COftPOfWTlON 
4780 Rohrerstown Road 
Lancaster, Penns/lvania 17601 

Telephone: (717) 569-6471 



lYCH R, FORO. WC. 
HcOonov^t » 
%e* Tort 13301 ^ 

Telephone: (607)^647-5221 

WWVEST HOMES 
1 Cole Roed 

Delanson, Kew Tort 12053 
Telephone: (518) 8^2341 



KERTTAfiE HOMES* DIC. 

Soothaipton Roid 

Uestfleld, bess^chusetts 01085 

Telephone: (413) 568-8614 > 



t& EKOAXO HOMES, PIC. 
803^464 

P ortM P U th, Xer Haapshire 03801 
Telephone: (6Q3) 436-8830 ^ 



PEJOr BUttDW STSTEKS, WC. 
250 Port tead 

Wyier* Be*a, Florida 33*04 
Telephone: (305) 844-4388 



WLOROR HOMES OF PSWStLYAKIA, IHC, 

74 Rld^e Road * 

Wddle&et^* P»«^1«n1a 1784? 

Teftpho^: {717)l 837->0C51 



UNION HOMES 

Mylsloo of Beri^. Builder Mart 
P.O. Box 744 

Union, JOtfV* Carolina 29379 
Telephone: (803) 427-5691 



KESTON HOPES', mc. 
P.O. Box 126 

Rothschild, VIsconsiR 54471 
Telephone: (715) 350-4^ 



BEKOIX HOME SYSTEKS, M. 
61 Perlwter Part 
AtlVTta, Georgia 30341 

Telephone: (404) 458-9421 ^ 



GEKERAL EUCTRIC COfPPXt 
3198 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pemsylvanla 19101 

Telephone: (412) 823-4822 



REED SJPPLY COMPA^nr 
1100 Katlonal Kl^y 
ThowsWIle, north Carolina 27306 

Telephone^919) 476-2171 

SCHOU HOMES, IK. 
3103 Executive Partway 
Toledo, Ohio 43606 

Telephone: (419) 531-1601 

TAmr DCDUSTRIES, tXC. 
•P*0. Orwer 3183 
" Tulsa, Otlahon 74101 

Telephone: {918} 585-5611 



TAPPAN CO»m 
Tappan- Pert 
Nti»f1eld, Ohio 44901 

Telephone: (4l9) 529-4900 



* - 



CHAPT 



SELLING to THE U.S. MILTTARY (AND THElk DEPENDENTS) 
/ STATIONED ABROAD 



This diapter will be helpful to manufacturers and distributors of consumer products. 



n?l5^ BIG BUSINESS The U.S. Dcpanraent of 
.Ddfensc (DOD) runs the world*s largest retail opera- ' 
.tion. Each year its military and civilian personneU 
plus their dependents^ purchase S6 billion worth of 
consumer goods in- inffitary post exchanges (PX's) 
and OJ^imlssaries (military supermarkets). And 
overseas, the SOCOOC DOD personnd and their 
350,000 dependents currently stauoned outside the' 
' U.S. account for a quartcrv of these goods — Sl.7 . 
billion, most of it U.S.-made* The box on page 34 
identifies the annual sales overseas in PX's and Com- 
missaries for each branch of the service. E>OD calls 
this the mHitary r«ale market And as in most seg"- 
meats of the U»S.-for^cxport market, suppliers don't 
have to be export experts* Suppliers usually ship their 
.wares to<militajy warehouses located in the U^. and 
the IX)D pays by check. 

In addition to the overseas PX's and Commis- 
saries, the milit^ary resale market abroad also indudes 
ofilcdrs and enlisted men's clubs. At maidy larger in- 
stallations abroad, military personnel have organized 
audio ai^/or pho.tography clubs which often 
pti^iase equipment for sale to their members. . 

The range of p^ucts needed for the military 
resale maricet is extensive. Almost aU consumer 
prodticts found in U.S. drug^res, Xuperitiari^^cts, or 
I discoimt houses ^ be sofd in Commissanes and 
I KCs abroad The box on page 24 gives'^ partial 
: listing of the major produc^categones, and how 
} much was sold abroad. • 

i Even though ord^ are placed centrally, the m- 
i ' dividual fadhties look for a certain amount of 
I merdiandising siTpport from selected suppliers. The 
I box on page lists the headquarters for ^h of the 
I $ervices*responsibIe for^ PX*s a^ Commissaries. 

How P3CS PURCHASE. Managers of foreign Post 
Exch^gcs'havc rtiorc freedom in selecting merchan^ 
^ dise for sale than their U^. coimtcrpfarts. In the U.S., 
only specified merchandise can be $ok! in U.S. Post 
Exdumges, and price ceilings are established. Not so 
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THE MILITARY RESALE MARKET 
ABROAD— A LARGE MAJIKET FOR 
• CONSUMER GOODS 

PX*s and Commissaries' abroad s6ll over one 
billion dollars worth of consumer goods annaall>. 
Listed is the breakdown for each service. 

Soles by^ PX's. ^ hfUUons of$ 

Army/ Air Force'. , . , Sl,964 

,Navy......„.....^...,. , Y • 320 

Marine Corps. .} 28 

Coasi Guard..... 5 

TOTAL.,.., S2.3I7 

Sales in Commissaries 

Army S20I 

Navy... * .„ 60 

Air Force........ „ 136 

Marine Corps...... 8 

Coast Ouard " L 

TOTAL ' $406 

'Note. The Army and Air Force maintain a jomt PX 
systOT abroad. 
Source' Exdiartge and Comimssflry Nem. 



abroad. The PX manager cbooses'^ the merchandise 
and orders are plac^ throu^ central headquarters 
maintained' by the Navy, the Marine Corps, the 
Coast Guard, and jointly by the Army and the Air 
Force. 

COMMISSARIES DIFFER. The miUtaiy^ deter- 
mines what type merchandise will be sold jfi Commis- 
saries. Companifa that wish to sell iheir^Jwticula^ 
brand of that merc^baAdlse must be appr^v^ on a 
master list c^ed "Brand Name Contracts* ma^n 
tained in Philadelphia^ Pennsylvania. Listing «s not 
automatic. Thdse wishmg to be listed most be 
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PX'S ABROAD DO A BIG BUSINESS IN CONSUMER GOODS 

Annual sales of selected product catcgones in the Arni>/-Air Force PX s>^em and the Nav> PX s>&iem 
' ' > ' * ^ abroad are large. 

Sales To Anny and Air Force ,PX's Ajjroad .Sales oT Selected T^oducts in Na>y PX's Abroad 

(July- 1. 1974 to Ju'ne 30. 1975) ' (^""y '973 to June 30. 1974) 

ScIe/rVr\ 

^tonsumer Product category Sales, m hfilhons{f>IS * 

' ^ ^MUhonso/S Household Appliances, Acccssoncs ' . ^6 

Sundries (small misc. iicm^) SI70 CiMli^lothing. . - 29^ 

' Civilian aothing 139 Pbota Ex?uipment 14 • 

Candy, Beverages \- U9 ^«aclO ^ ^ H 

'Housewares 99 Sporang Goods . 8 

DnigSlorcltems 50 "^o^s . ...^te.^.. 6 

Tobacco 46 - Household SuppGes .:.1m*" 2 

Jcwdry 31 Source Exchange and Commissar} Ne%s 

^ , • NOTE Ethnic products arc popular m the PX and Com- 

missar> s>'Stem. both in tbcX' S and abroad 



• HEADQUARTERS FOR THE PX AND THE COMMISSARY SYSTEM 

Eadi branch of the military operates its o%n s>stem for boxh PX's and Commissancw LiSied bebw arc the 
locations ot the headquarters/ ^ * 



HeadqfirtCTs for*^ the PX system 



Army & Air Force Exchange Service 
Red Bird Pfaza 

Dallas, Texas 75222 ^ 
'Phone: (214) 330-3721 

Marine Corps Exchange Service Division 
Headquarters, U.S. Marine OSrgj. 
Bldg.No.3074, 
* MCE (Juantipo, Va. 22 1 34 
Rione: (703) 640-2917 



• Navy Resale System Office 
Third Avenue & 29tb Street 
P.O. Box Drawer 12 - 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11232 
Phone:(212)965-5000 

Navy Resale System Office, W«i Coast 
building 310 Naval Supply Center 
Oakland, California ^25 
Phone: (445) 466-5733 



Headqaaiters for the C^mmlssSary System 



Army Commissary Stores , ^ 
Commissary Branch Troop Support Division 
Dq>artment of the Army (DALO-SMT-Q ' 
Room'lE-573A The Pentagon 
Washington, D.C. 203 10 
Phone: (202) OX 5-9001, OX 7-4322 



Air Force Commissary Stores 
Director of Supply & Serv-ices 
Personnel Support Branch 
Dqjartmcnt of the Air Force 
Washington, D.C; 20330 
.Phone: (202) ^97-5672 or 7446 



Navy Commissary Stores 
Navy Resale System Store 
Third Avenue & 29th Street 
Brooklyn, N,Y, 11232 
Phone:(212)965-5000 

Marine Corps Conmmsary Stores 
.Comndssaly Store Branch (C^e LFS-1) 
Headquarters, U^. Marine Corps 
Washingtpn,D.C^38D , 
Ehoae: (703) 694-861^; 162i; 8369 



Coast Guard C^ommissary Stores 
Resale Programs Branch Headquarters 
U.S. Coast Guard 
Room 742lk 
400 Seventh Street, S.W. 
.Washington. D.C. 20590 
Phone: «02) 426-2094 



" DOD OFFICES WHICHf WILL HELP 
MINORITY<>WNED BUSINESSJES DO BUSINESS WITH THEMILTTARY 

The Dq)artincnt of Defense is Hying to kcrcasc iu business with minorit>-owncd finn^.^ help mjnoni>- 
^owncd biisincsscs sell to tfik jnaitaiy, the'E>epartmcnt Defease and the various service branches have es- 
tablished spedal offices toAct as a liaison between the mililary ^ird'the minorit>-owucd firm. 



ARMY 

Anny^Small Business Advisor 
Office of Assist^t Secretary (I&L) 
Washington, D.C. 20310 
{202)OX7-«113, 

For the Akimy/Ak Force Exchange System: 

DqMtrtmcnt MR-M 

Army/Air Force Exchange System 

Dall^ Texas 75222 

(214)330-2120 



NA VYAND marine CORPS 

Spedal Assistant for Small Business 
and EcG^^omic Utilization 
Office of Assistant Secretary (I&S LOG) 
Washington, Etg. 20360 
^(202) 692^122 



AIR FORCE 

Air Force SmaD Business.Advisor 
Directorate for Procurement Eoficy 
VS&shington, D.C. 20330 < . . 

(302)697-4126^ 

nrbc Coast '^yoard k part of the Dq^rtmcnt of Transportation. 



DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Directorate for Small Business and 
Ecohomic Utilization Policy - 
Office of Assistant Secretary (I&L) 
Washington, D.C. 20301 
(202)OX 7-1481 



DEFENSE SUP PL Y A CENG Y 

Small Business and Economic Utilizaiion 
Office 

DefcnsrSupply Agency 

Cameron Station ^ 

Alcxaijdria^Va, 22314 

(202)274^71 



COASTGUARD' 

Office of Installations anc^Logistic^ 
Department of Transportation 
400 7th Street, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20^ 
(202)426^237 



qnaKfied Comnfesaiy m^ujagets abroad, however, 
arc not always restricted to this list In addition,' the 
Army and Air Force maittain a Commissary item 
sdiectxon board to determine what merchandise will 
^ sold ' - 

AN INTERESTING MARKET FOR MINORITY- 
OWNED SUPPLIERS. If you ma^e a popular cxm- 
vmcf item^ the mHitaiy re^e market is a good one 
to explore. As a jninority-owncd firm, you may have 



SCPPLIERS sell DIRECTLY OR USE A 
MILITARY SALES REPRESENTAITV^E. A com- 
pan> (gnseU to the militar> resale market two ways. 
First, ac8mpan> can assign its ^own personnel to 
market and sell; or secondly, it can use a military 
sale;, representative organization n^'ch specializes in 
selling to the military sales mark^ There are about 
300 "miHtar> rcps.7 Some companies will use their 
own personnel in selling to U.S.-based PX's and 
Commissaries and a military sales "rep*' for overdsas 



a i«rticular advantage The U^. govcnuncaf wants saJefc^ai though orders a/c placed m the U.S 

to inoease the aumber of minority-owned, vendors. f , ^ 

To lidp nunority-owoed .firms' obtain btfnness, mach is for you? Marketing experts say it's possi- 
jpedfic dqjartments have bt£a wteblished to ^ Wt l or you to use your own personnel to scU to the 

' r^^^ yo«r rea^g proper btiying ofBdals. The CS.^ased military market provided you have ado- 

box above ideottSes these office?. And , r you , quatc financial and personnel nsourccs. But n might 

mAei-m ethnic p^wA, you max have an ad- prove a strain on Iimil«i resources and a mihiary 

dijKmaladviatagc fistheae are poptdah abroad. , . sales rqjresfentafive prganization (which well call 
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**m!litar> reps** in this chapter) may be a better ap- 
proach for a small -firni. But fot sales to foreign 
•siallations, markciing exp>cm sirongK recommend a 
,military rep. Even though shipments are made lo. 
U.S. warehouses, successful sclhng pgobably requires 
travel to mdividual insullations as well asao regional 
exchange headquarters. For example, the joint Ar- • 
my/Air Force Exchange System* maintains regional 
headquarjers in Honolulu and Munich. In additidji 
to travel costs', there are the complex regulations per- 
taining to PX and Commissary sales. These may be 
difiicult to master. 

MILITARY REPS KNOW HOW TO 
MARKET. Military rep organizations are staffed by 
merchandising and marketing experts Many have 
foreign offices. The larger firms handle a full hne Of 
consumer goods: food, household goods, health and 
beauty aids, etc. Some military reps -may speaalize m 
selected consumer product categones. The larger 
firms have offices in Europe and the Far East, while 
smaller mibtary reps may focus on certam geographic 
markets.^ The successful miliiiry rep can provide 
professional marketing and merchandising support 
For exampfe, one qiihtary rep mounts special id-store 
promotions tied into military themes, sugfcLas an Air 
Force 28ih Bmhday Sale, or a Bicentennial Sale. 
Most mihiary reps are members of the Anicncan 
Logisucs Assoaauon. The 15 largest military' reps 
formed the Armed Forces Marketing Counal. Both 
Associations arc headquartered m Washingiiiii-Orrr 
170 mibtary rep organizahofis^arejis^gtratthe end of 
the chapter. 

HOW THEY WORK. Most miliury reps work on a 
commission basis. Thus, the manufaaurer gets 
orders from the PX or Commissary syflem and pays 
a commission to the military rep after receiving pay- 
ment from^the Government. The aaual rate of com- • 
mission rniy vary according to the product line, but 
generally is in line with the commission paid to a 
U.S--based sales representative organtzatidn. Excep- 
tions d<y exist. The military reps may purchase some 
products, such, as hi-fi components. For these and 
other products the military rep may actually 
warehouse abroad, and hairdle repair and service. 
Agreements between a military rep and suppliers 
ysually are on a year-to-year basis, and may contain 
30^, 60-, or 9CWay (mediation privileges. 

The aggressive military rep constantly tries to get 
new lines. Tbus^^you may be approached by one. 
They don't have the time or resources to do a 
thorough search for new suppliers. But if you have a 
line of consumer prod acts Mdy to dp well m foreign 
PX*s and Commissari^, the military rep will 
welcome your inquiry. So don^ wait for* them. 

MOW THE MILITARY REP LOOKS AT 
YOU. Here is how the military rep will e^raluate Jour 
line -and your company. 



I Who are your customers? In particular, what's the 
acceptance by the 18 to 25 year-old market since 
the military consists mainly of this age group 

2. Hovr reliable is >our company as a supplier? 

3 What is your pricing structure'' Since PX*s*and 
Commissaries are generally large volume 
purchasers, they look for maximum discounts 

4. What merchandising arrd advertising support can 
you provide'^ 

5 Who are your competitors'' 

6 do you sell to now'* " ^ S 

HONV VOL SHOULD. EVALUATE THE 
.MILIT.ARY REP. Here are questions to raise with 
the military rep .miecested m >ourJine, 

1 What produa hneS does he handle'* YouVe look- 
ing for a firm that understands how to market . 
your type of product 

2 What companies does he represent? Check these 
companies to find out how satisfied they are. If, 
vour direct comp>cniion is represented, look for 
another rep. A rep v^hich handles many companies 
may be unable to g>ve*Aou adequate attention. 

3 What countries does he cover^ Some military reps 
spedali^ in Europe, others the Far East, and^ still 
others operate on a world-wide basis. It*s not un- 
usual for some suf)pliers to use two or more reps 
to insure complete geographic coverage 

4 Hovr docs he hiarket'' How many salesmen does 
the rep have; where are they located? Who will be 
personally responsible for youi hnc of products 
vrithin the military rep organization'' What is his 
background m your type of produa? How ffc- 
quent are sales calls on indf^rdual installations, on 
overscasc regionaL m stateside headquarters? 
What merchandising support does the rep have for^ 
the PX and Commissary system? 

5. WTio in the military is familiar with the rep 
organization? Ask for, the names of key PX or 
Commissary purchasing people. Check them on 
the military rep's capability, * 

6. What arc commission rates? 

TIPS ON TAPPIl^ THIS MARKET. We ve hsted 
some steps. to consider if you're not yet reaching this > 
important market segment. We assume you will be 
using a mihtary sal^ rep orgatazation. 

J. Ge^an estimate of the demand for your product, 
and how it is purchased in the military resale 
m^kel. The headquarters for each of the services^ 
migtu give you useful information. The box on* 
page z4 identifies these headquarters. If wnung 
them, send a copy of your letter to the office wfiich 
helps facilitate minority-owned businesses. 

5 34 ' 



They're listed in the box on page 25. Several other 
sources may be helpful. Ther*re identified m the 
box on the ^^bttom of this page. 

2. Develop a list of militar> reps which appear to 
have Uie capability to sell your^r^ycts. ^ 

3. Contact the Amenc^n Logjstic^ AssociaUon and 
the Armed Forces Markeung Council.^ Inform 
thjrn of your interest m contacting militar> reps 
who can handle your^hne abroad. Descnbc your 

* lines, and indicate your expenencc. if any . in sell- 
ing to the military resale market stateside, 

4. Contact mihtary sales reps IT >ou're whtiffg them, 
describe your company. >our'products» in par- 
ticular who" uses them. >our customers, and vour 
interest in selling to ihc militar> resale market 
abroad. 



5 Follow, up with interested reps m a personaj 
. meeting 

6 Develop vour sales plan* 

TO SUM LP irS A BIG POTENTIAL Large 
volumes of consumer goods are demanded bv U S 
mihtar> and their dependents stationed abroad The 
militar> h^a well-established network of PX^s and 
Commissa^ to serve those stationed abroad Near- 
iv SI 7 billion worth of consumtif goods are 
purchased, much of it U S -made goods and much of 
It purchased in the U S Manv of the sales to foreign 
PX's and Commissancs are made bv militan reps 
Firms marketing consumer goods mav find' these 
military reps a good channel to lap this important 
'market Again, httle or no "export expenisc'^ is re- 
quired 



SOURCES FOR INFORMATION ABOUT THE MILITARY 
' . RESALE MARKET 



1. Government Guides 

Two "How To Do Business" with the PX and 
Commissary system have l>een published. Vendor 
facts is intended as a basic guide for the joint Ar- 
my/Air F05cc System. It lists all PX's abroad, iterns 
authorized for saJe (^1^ in the U.Sj. etc 
Available from the Arm> and Air Force Exchange 
* Service, Red Bird Plaza, Dallas, Texas 75222 

A guide for Doing Busmess^ With the Sa\y Resale 
System serves as an introducuon to the 9fi}0tk\dc 
retailing operations of the Nav> Resal^>stem. 
Included, addresses of Na.v> Exchanges and^mmis- 
sants located abroad, and information on becoming 
^ a supplier. Available fromf Navy Resale S>'stcm. 3rd 
Avenue & 29th Street, Brooklyn, >".Y. 11232. The 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard do not have guides. 

2. Trade Publications. 

Those who sell to the military resale market, and 
Jfhportant buying officials in the resale s>'stem. sub- 
scribe to cither or both of the following bi-weekly 
' publications: Exchange and- Commissary News, P.O. 
Box 788, 21 1 Broadway, Lynbrook, N,Y. 1 1563 and 
Military Market, 475 School Street. S.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20024. Their editors are 
knowledgeable about the military resale market, in- 
cluding names of key procurement personnel. For ex- 



ample. Ej:change and Commissary Se^s annuaiK 
publishes a N^orldwide roster of mjlaaVv commissar> 
officers \ ' ^ 

3 • Consumer magazines 

Cherseas Farmly claims to reach one-third of the 
families ^vho patromze overseas PX s and Commis- 
saries, Also, some of th% large U S vtomen s 
rnagazincs. such as Ladies Home Journal^ ba>c special 
Wditions \^hich circulate just to miliiar> familfbs 
abroad. The^cditonal department of these magazines 
can provide assisunce (And if vour companv sells to 
the Military Resale Market. >ou mav want to con- 
sider advertising ) 

4. T^ade Assoaations 

The Amencaji Logistics Associauon (formerK 
called the Defense Supply Assoaation;, 1000 Con- 
neaicut Avenue. N W . Washington. D C. is 
the major assoaauon with members from both 
miJitapy and industry. A direaory of U.S. miJitar\ 
resale outlets, listing names and addresses of their 
buyers, is published annualK. Available at nominal 
cost from the associatiorjr The Armed Forces 
Marketing Council, 955 L'Enfant Plaza North, S, W 
Washington. D.C 20006, is an assoaation-of the 
lai^er mihtary sal« representatives 
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THESE FIRMS SPECIALIZE IN S5:LLING TO PX's AND COMMISSARIES 



Military, sales reps arc sales organizauons that 
spcaaliifc m scUmg to PX's and Commissanes. Ex- 
chaAge and Commissar} Ne^s has provided a listing 
of mihtary reps. NOTE WELL. Not all handle sales 



to PX's and Ci^mniissancs abroad Those organiza- 
tions that arc nrembcrs of .the Armed Forces . 
Markcung Council are asterisked It's hkely thcs^ 
niihur> sales reps sell to millurj facihues abroad 



0. Box^OSU 
CausMy ^W* 

Siber t4c9f>er & Co., IU5. 
0- Sox 1&4 

Thilrltt Sales Co. 



?. 0. 3az SS 

Meittrs Pacific Corp. 
Ceatr*! ?. 0, to <2 

# 

Far«£St Senrice Co. 
?. 0. 3oi U 
yr&sot> OcinM ' 

507 Dr*90o Seed 31vd* ' _ 
*^ 39 Qweem.J^., Central ^ 
H009 ICong 

t Trftds^ip (Otp^ii) ltd; 
Tpyogi 

?. 0. Sex 33 

unilm Iat'1 of LU. 
Cwtr»1 ?. 0. Sox a)7 ' 



?.»0. 3cx 278 

Owl Iat'1,: 

Port* P.O. Sox 90 

Yokohm. Jipsa ^ 

Htrold V* iHpp 

Hipto Ass^ates {Ftr tot) ltd. 
-S4ifU 4>1. YIU Ptrio 
m Ywtl^^Uc^ 




3. S.A. {tr^\tr¥i) U<J. 
17C Curzoo Street 



Cdaex Servlci Corp. 
7 Frtnz-Lw^ckstrisse 6 
FrankfiB-t/Taln $.10 
GewsA/ 

Tfts!feo Hartetlng Intenjitior^l 
iio If S5tr*5$trtsse 122 
«>7 Fr«>s4:f«rt/K»|r^ 
Serssj^y 

•Trins-Esa-^tAiEJ Karxerf»*5 ^ 



25 Feldber^strws^ 
5 Frwskftfrt/Hfcis 
Seraswy ' y 
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/iuocfitad Stik tMrUtlng Corp. 



S»dt2efl^ 

?. 0. to 27 

6530 Qiiitse 3, Sirltrr-lt^i 



fcrtit Africa 

Ollv&rts As^lstes 
PotUl to 77 
Tangier, Hsrocco 



Ualted States 

Alabaot * 

^ 

KeOnod 3rote^ Co.« Inc. 
Sox 7503 

H^&lle. Alai»m 36607 < 

?ie1co, Iwc. 
P. 0- to 1 

Galtlon* AUUisa ' 36742 



Callfcmle 



AdKlnl £xch«A9c Co., loc. 

103 Unl^ Street 

Sea Diego. Cellf. 92301 

Allied IfitemitiOAtl 

149 C«11^?rRl* Stmt 

Sea Fr»cisco. Cellf. 9Ain 

Afierfctit food Brokers 

- Tbor E. 5»itJ! OiU. Co. 

P. 0* to 773 . 
Pilo Alto, Ceflf. 9002 r 

AfK^ MerchiAdlie Ccu 

<0S 7«d) Avenue 

Sm D1e9Cb Calif 921D1 

- « Serl Stits Conpioy 

406 Sprlog Strtrt 

tos Ai)9»1tt, Ullf. 90013 
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Anaf> Serfcell 

ISOi Sojth Cansiff Avemie 

LOS Aftgeles, UHf. >X36 . 

rrajik' 3, Carr, I»c. ^ 
9, 0. to 5S25 
Ftillertoo. Calif. ^632 

Herrlll Cicfty Assoc. V 
?. 0- to 162 . ^ 
2«j54 Safl Carlos Ay^^se 
San Carlos. Cali^. 9*070 

* ^Ixoft Kjrtetlftg n'est, ife. 

Uf\ Fraftcisco, CallJ. 5<^2A 

EjtcJiay^ge ^$tfi&>jtors , Inc. 
633 rf.-Harxet S^^et 
Sail &lego, Cal*'. 92101 

F. L. Fole/ Co. 
- 1245 Centre Aref*wt 
Saft ^edfo, Calif. 9<901 

Kirtin Fr^kel * 
133S J^Mt^ Drive 
>Mllree. Calif. 94CX_/ 

£. R. Fr^eHctt 

1520 SUU Street 

San &1es5, Calif. 92101 

£4 &nhaa Co. 

36: «. Sevefsth Street 

San Pedro, atlf. 9D731 

Tbt J^ford Co. 
P. 0, to 570 
Ufayetu, Calif. 9*5*9 

AlftA Sales* Corp. 

725 Secood Street 

Saa Frtfidso, Calif. 9*107 

Sid .htstlce Co. 
1*S5 Saysbort SUd. 
.San FraacUco» Calif. 9*12* 

' Oo6n X. i;ealy Co. 
*55 S. llestsorelafid ^ 
Dallas, Texas 75237 

KefiMdy Sales Co.» W. 
135 S«itii Park 

Sai» Fraftdsco. Calif 9*107 

Lester 0. Uvsoo 
100 £. Oceajn 
lo»g Suds, Calif. 

• lltirty «artet1*g Iirt'l 
1*35 Eayshore Sivd. 

San Fraflcfxco. Calif. 9*12* * 

Mllltafy Mirtctir^ Sertlce. Ii>c. 
3303 Harbor Slvd./^ldg. J-1 
Costa Ktsa, ailf. 92626 

> m\UTy Sales Co. 
*03 yia Haetc^o Avernie 
SaA aweote. Calif. 92672 ' 

fbdgllR Co.» loc* ^ i> 
1650 Holder Street 
eieodale, Calif, 91201 ' 



Uitm Hoort 
2700 Yli Hwteclto 
Un CIcMU* UUf. 
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Phoenix S^les Co. 
36 OoBlnlcan Drive 
Sm AafMl, Cftllf. BW\ 

*0«!'ltts itotfescJillii Co. 
' 1000 -43d Stmt 

Oakland. Ctllf. ^4608 

£. B. Scbidn9er & Co. 
22 C«11fom1* Street 
StJvfrMdico. Ullf. 94111 

Ste1n2tt*€lAser Co. 
25 OlvUJoo Stmt 
%Ui frmds^, Cfllf. 94103 



TboBSon S«1^ Co. 

P. 0. Sox 187 y% 

Su Uftadro. CallfornU 94577 

Uolt^ Salts Aisodttes,. Idc. 
2050 Wooeer Ct*, Box 943 
Sm f(at«a, Calif. 944^ 

Vest-Pac /Usocfatas 
P. 0. Box 533 

Hlll&raa, Calif. 94030 * 



I 



t. A, ytitki>tn ^ Aisoc1at« ' / 
6636 Firtsldt AvMue / 
San 01»90. Calif. 52123 ^ 

TOB tf1111a«oe Associate. 
P. 0. Box 766 
Oaarmt*. Calif. 94526 

Uor^cVlde Salts 

526 Aortii Hlllcmt %)ad 

S^tHy Sills, Cillf . 99210 



Colorado 

^tM Ttftirtn Silts Co.» loc. 
P. 0. ^ 20042 
1444 Oneida Stmt 
tksrtr. Colors^ 80220 



Coaatctlcgt 



6aor9t £. Abbott Co. 
W. Kalii Stmt 
Ditsttr.JComi. 06412 

* Ounhas k Sirith Agefidts, Inc. 
39 Mrls Stmt 
£rMfw1cf^» COQQ. 06830 

^Esrpac^lts ^ 
170 Kasoa Stmt 
€i^ffi»ici»» Com. 06330 



tesco» Inc. , 
0* Box S32 
tt11ford» Com. 



0646Q 
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teeal iBtM Salts 
SHHaftStrnt • 
Old fimovldi, COQO* 06330 

Jfttlteands^ 1^ 
aiUlitStmt 
StiBfordt 3l.r« 12167 

«S4KSAts 
125 ^mMich kwm 
Smoddiy tOfM. 06330^ - 



CWTir Co. 

4307 miftlcy Stmt 

ItoltyMOtf* Florlds 33021 



Global miltary Sales 
P. 0. Box 31 

Atlantic Beach, Horlda 32233 

•Wilson HtrrtU & Co., Inc. * 
4161. Candchael Avenue 
Jacksonville, Florida 32207 

Heukftlier Sales Co. 
S340 M.£. Second Avenue 
H1a«1, norldft 33138 

Overseas Service Cor^. 

P. 0. Box 3306 ' 

«est Pa1« Beach, HoHda 33402 

Sherer Associates 
3446 K.V. 26tn OHve 
Forest H«1s South 
Cora! Springs, Ha. 33065 

Budd Steele Co. 
P. Q, Box 63 
2335 Kayport Road 
Atlantic Beach, Ha. 32233 

Vintage Seles Co. 
P.O. Box $0423 
Jacksonville, Ha. 32250 



H*Ka11 

Pacific Enterprises laporttr- 
Distributor 
'429 Valakodlo Road 
Honolsls, Kawill 93617 



Illinois 

OoMid Bnjce i Co.' 
3600 n, Uhtm Avme 
Chicago, 111. 60613 

Med1cat«r Products Co. 
3600 X. Talsan Avtwe 
Qrlcago, 111. 60618 



Loirislgta 

Terry ^tou6 

704 Orleans Stmt 

Bogalusa* lotflslane 70427 



Kttyland 

Oavid IClftlnbart 
11700 Old Colti61a Pike 
Silver Sprfog, Hi. 2090* 



Htssacfattsetts 

Aihtm Sales Corp. 
110 flcasant Str^ 
Maldcf), Itos. 02148 » 

J.Ew Sartlett I Co* 
52 Tt«d OHvt 
Randolpbi, Hass. 02368 

£lco Intemtlofiat Corp. 
27V1111aB Suut 
^ftjfleld, Ktss; 0110| . 

<3ohn It^ Gay C6. 
392 Park Street 
Stoii9itton» mss* 0^72 

I4t! Iztfl Co. 
P. 0* Box 67 

Jtertoft a«iter» Kiss* 02159 

ltit16Ml IfillUrr Karkct1n9» Inc. 
438 Essex Stmt 
Umm, Mass. 01340 



Stat>oard Sales Corp. 
One Kark Avefwe 
Webster, Ka^$. 01570 

mrU Service Corp. 
P. 0. Box 469 
^Incy, Mass. 02169 
% 

David Zleff & Assoclat^ 
21 OsBings Park, SutVe 
«obum, «ass. OISOJ^^ 



Missouri 

SU^IIng Co. 

417 Dc1»fare Stmt 

icansas City, Missouri 64105 



Key Jersey 

C. P. Mahoney & Co. 

HeJford Ukes, Kew Jersey 03055 

Sarvis Associates, Inc. 
16 SletMood P.o«d 
E^glewood, Ke* Jersey 07631 



Eaco, Inc. 
P. 0. Sox 189 

Kaepton, Xev -Hampshire 03342 



to York 

Allpac Sales Co. ^ 
XI East 47tii Street - 
Ke- Torfc, n»T. 10017 * 

Alpha International 
56 Harrison Stmt 
to ftocJielle, X.T. 30301 

Atl^ Sales A9ency 

25 W. 42nd Stmt» S«1U 323 

to York, H.Y. 10036 

'Beta*Pdya1 _ 
655 Kain Street 
We$tb?ffy, H.Y. 11590 

Bluebell International a 

c/o OtaB IntM 

370 Lexington Aventft 

SulU 3416 

to York, H.Y. 10(113 V 

V.J. Bodnar Sales 
P. 0. Box 539 
Osslning, H.Y. 10562 

Oialres Bra<^; Inc.- 
25Q Vest 57tft Stmt 
to York, H.Y. J0019 

Olverslfled >4arket1ng IntM 
53 E. 134th Street 
8ro«sx, K.Y. 10463 ' 

Ounrite Products, Inc. 
45 East 20th Stmt 
to York, H.Y* 10003 

,0*a* Elder Co. 
365 Sixth Amge 
to York, «.y. 10001 

lOlf^anktl I Co.» Inc. 

95 Elizabeth Road ^ 

to ltoche11e»JI.Y. 10304 
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G«Qr9ttOMuKariet1n9, Inc.> 
5351 UestKrtland * 
Suite 14a 

0»1lM, TtxftS 75237 

K^rry 6ran1tz & Co. 
37 Vemtik Court 
PU1nv1etf» X.Y. 11803 

' ?Xpi Gnioftld 
7(W0 - lOeth Stmt 
PbPtst Hills, «.Y. 11375 

Lsoov-d Kalaes Co., Inc. 
35 )tercer Stmt 
Xe« York, JT.Y. 10013 

Hirrich As^lttes, Inc. *^ 
321 Winu Aveogt 
mneoU, X.Y. 11501 

f.K 4«AAt11, Inc. 
130 Fifth Avtnut . 
Yort, X.Y. 10010 

Ray Kmndor? 
3 aintoti Uot 
Jeridjo. JI,T. 1175? 

McmoA^ Sties Co. 
5 Field £Ad Une 
Em^esUr, X.T. 10709 

Xasots Tr^ng Co. » Inc< 
230 fim Arcoue 
Kof York, K.Y. 10001 

RobbiRS & Co. 
401 Brottey 
Key Yort, K.Y. 10013 

Jgllos Soti^lld Co. 
292 Broediay^ 
lynbrook, H.Y. 11553 



S. SctKlrtz Mlllury Sties Co. 
29 Em 61st Stmt 
llcv Ycrt, X.Y. 10021 

Frtncots U Sdwtrz ' > 
550 Fifti) Av«we 
liejf Yort, H^Y* 10035 

Seonity Eroters, Inc. 

^« to 534, RlY£rde1e SUtlon 

N» Yort, H.Y. 10071 

Tittn United Corp. 

^ V. 43rtf Street, Suite 823 

fef Tort, }f»Y* 10035. 

Udtversel Coandlt^r Brol:ers, Inc. 
91 «orth^^11a Street- 
Henpstudt H.Y. 11550 

Yersi^ KtrtetfR9 InFl 
.2348 UeltOQ Avemte 
Sroca, H.T. 10468 

*|jebc9» SJl. 
353 UxIngtOfi Avenoe 
nm Tort, H.Y* 10015 - 




Niorth CtroifM 



All Aaertcut Seles, Inc* 
P« 0* Box 3952 
Fmtttvllle, M»C. .2^ 

Don S, Devil 
P.G. B«C 35| 
Endir* H.C. 28339 



CHxon Karfcetlng, Inc. 
612 Queei Stmt 
Klftston, H.C. 28501 

J Mdlnger 
P. 354 
Speivter, K.C. 28159 



Pemsylvanle 

Kirtfn A. Ti^or^Co., Inc. 
1015 Chestnut Street 
PM1e4e1pt)1t. Pe. 19107 

Tren$-Intemat1o»e1 Corp. 
1777 Uelton Roed, Suite 200 
Blue Bell, Pe. 19422 

, *THn1ty Kirfcetinj Corp. 
Box 511 

Ytlley For^e, Pt. 19481 



Rhode Is1an<t? 

Bezer Inc. Sele^ Co. 
^5 Uerren Avenue 
Eest Providence, R.I. 



02914 



Seles Spedtltles, Inc. 

140 Dover Avenue' 

Em Providence, R.I. 02914 



Yexis 

Advene* Seles I Service Co. 
Oelles Apperti Mert • 
ftoos 3183 

Otiles, Tcces 75247 

A.E. fi&9e1ber9 Seles 
205 Frcderlck^^ Roed 
Sen Antonio, Texer 78201 

Wlltery Seles'tSenrlce Co. 
5301 S. Vestamleod Roed 
Suite 106 

Oells. Texts 75237 

Kttlontl Mllltery^les Co. 
1165 Eapirt Certral Pitzt 
Suite 234 

Delia, Texts 75247 

^SotftfMest milttry Sties 
203 FredeHcfcstx^ 1^ 
Ses'-Antonlt, Texts 78201 

Tex-HII, Inc. 
8S1 South fUl* Thornton 
Suite 102 

Delles, Texts 75203 

1.6. T1i>p1e k Co. 
P. 0. 8oxV|7408 
Sea Aatoefo, Texts 78217 



Jerry Vllls 

323 Sitze Avimie 

Sen Antoc^o, Texts 78218 



H.B. AtHnson . J% 
Uheelef Avenue ' 
AltxtndHe. Yt. 2ZXA 

-Bisek h Co,, Inc. 
2507 Feci f 1c Avenue 
tflr^fnlf Beech, Vir^lnle ^51 



Churchill Sales Co., Inc. 
5249 DC&e Stmt 
Suite One 

Alextndrte, Ve. 22304 
^OB-X, Inc. 

27^ South Kelson Stmt 
•Arlington, Vt. 22205 

•tonus. Inc. 

9402 Prince WUIIa* Stmt 
Ktntsst, Yt. 22110 

Defense Ktriceting Corp. 
' P. 0. Box 2396 
Ylr^InU 8etch, Ye. 23452 

Desco, Inc. 

819 U. little Crtei: Rotd 
JtorfoU, Vt. 23505 

*C. tloyd Johnson Co. 
8031 KiffptOft Blvd. 
horfoU, Yt. 23505 

' mbark Ktrtetlng Corp. 
' 4984 Holltnd Rotd 
Ytr^lnlt Beech, Vt. 23462 

Y. H.' >t>netU & Co. 
S«1thf1e1d 
Ylr^lnlt 23430 

HJkJ^.F.E.X.t.O. 
Affcrlct Corp. 
1600- E. little Creek Rotd^ 
JfcjrfoU, Vt. 23518 

Norfolk Distributing Co. 

P. 0. Box 2396 

VI r^ nit Beech, Ye. 23452 

•Old DovlnlOR Tob4*cco Co., Inc. 
5400 V^r^lnltT Beech Blvd. 
P. 0. Box 12420 
ItorfoU, Ye. 23462 

Court Oxicy Co. 

6911 «t. Denlel Drtve 

22046 



Coo Seles, Inc. 
.3812 Shedcw Une 
Ylrglnle Beech, Ye. 



23452 




Dtno Teaerrt 

14335 Vood How Rotd 

C«tr»^11e, Ye. 22(K0 

IMIted Herteting 
1552itory1ew Avenue 
tk. Ye. 23513 



ted Ststes Seles Corp/ 
. 0. Box 2395 

Ylrglnle 6«tch, Ye. 23541 



ytshlngton 

Kerry A. UisUr 
Tenrtntl Seles Sidg. 
Setttle, Ueshlngton 93101 



Visconsin ' 

SMn Seles Corp. 

6223 tf. Fomt Hom' Avenue 

Klliceukee, Wisconsin 5^ 
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CHAI^TERVI 

A BILLION DOLLAR MARKET— SELLING TO THE U.S. BUYING 
OFHCES OF FOREIGN. TRADING COMPANIES 



This chapter will be useful to suppliers of virtually any type of 
_^ commodity J raw material, or manufactured goods. 



ANOTHER HUGE U.S.-FOR-EX-PORT 
SEGMENT. About 15 foreign trading companies, 
mainly Japanese, have their own U.S. offices to 
purchase goods and services for their home offices, 
their foreign affiliates, and their foreign customers In 
1975, these trading company offices bought more 
than S4 billion worth of U.S. goods. The p.S. officfes 
of Japanese trading companies probably account for 
at I^t one of every four export shipments to Japan,* 
the second most important market for U.S. export^ 
goods (the first is Canada). The best kno^ foreign ' 
trading companies arc Japanese, but there arc British, 
Dutch, Danish, Swiss, and French trading companies 
also. ^ 

WHAT IS A TRADING COMPANY? A ffrm that 
jboth exports aad iiriports is known as a trading com- 
pany The most sophistidq^^j^ manufacture, ship, 
and finance o6 a world widTSasis. For example, Mit- 
sui, one of the largest Japanese trading companies, 
has operation in 77 countries and has established 
170 joirit venture arrangements with U.S. manufac- 
turers throughout the world. United Africa Com- 
pany, headquartered in Liverpool, England, operates 
modem department 'stores and large factories in 
Africa as well as large distribution firms. Trading 
companies frequently begin dealing in l)asic com' 
modh^es and,olher raw materials: cotton, coaC food- 
stufis, etc , but they generally develop a capability to. 
handle, virtu^y any kind'of gcf6ds. The box on page 
32 lists i&ost of the foreign trading companies with 
offices in the United States- ^ 

HQW MITSUI DOES IT. lUustraUvc of thc^wneo^ 
dous scope of the Japanese trading company is a run- 



The Japanese trading oompaoy is cvo) more important 
^ than thp3c figures suggest Most U^. exporting manufac-* 
turers usc'a tradmg compjny as their export rqircseaiauvc 
in Japan. Doc expert estimates that between 80% and 90% 
of the $1^ biUion exported to Japan is handled b> Japanese 
trading tompanics* 



down on the U.S. affihale of Mitsui (Mitsui an5 
Company (U.S.A.), Inc.). The New York head- 
quarters and branch offices in ten other U.S. aucs 
annually purchase clos^ to S2 billion of U.S. com* 
modities. raw malenals, and manufactured goods for 
export — not onfy to Mitsui Japan but to tbefr opera- 
tions in other countries. Mitsui has established 22 
trading departments, each spcaalizing in purchasing 
a specific category of goods, steel, coal, nonferrous 
metals, departments for large machinery, electrical 
machinery, industrial machinery, transporution 
machinery, chemical machinery, heavy machinery, 
etc. Buying departments are also established for. 
chemicals, plastics, fertilizers, and petroleum 
4)roducts. A produce department handles wheat, feed 
grains, soybeans, oils and fats, livestock, and meat. A 
provisions department buys oranges, lemons, and 
grapefruits. The textile department buys natural and 
synthetic fibers yams, fabncs, knitwear, and- the 
generaJLii^erchandise department handles such 
products as bowling equipment, golf clubs^^cast&x 
boats, medical equipment, etc. • 

The Mitsui Technical [development Center seeks 
additional business opportuniues, such as those con- 
nected with pollution control, underseas mining, and 
oil extractiop^ 

rn««<faiuon to purchasing on an order-to*order 
basis, Mitsui is activcin seeking out product lines to 
sell or distributc»»not only m Japan, but throughout 
the world. Here's a quote from a Mitsui adveru^ 
ment directed at U.S. manufacturers with bttle or nb 
export experience: 

"Have you considered expanding into the world 
market? And backed off because there were just too 
many problems: languages to, learn, foreign exchange 
rates, transportation, financing, and countless miles of 
red tape. 

"THen check the Houston office of Mitsui i U.S.A. j. 
See ho% we've uncomplicated world tradl^ for many 
V,S, firms and found profitable oyerseas markets for 
their goods and services. 
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THESE COMPANIES BIM OVER A BILLION DOLLARS OF U.S. GOODS 

The U.S. brandi offices of tradmg companies purchase huge amounts of U.S. goods for export to theif 



parent companies and other foreign customers 



Asahi gossan Go.» Ltd 
16 West 22nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 10010 

£ast Asiatic Co., Inc. 

no WaH Street 

New York, N.Y. 10005 

C Itoh.& Co. (American) 
270 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 10017 

Kanematsti^xosbo (U.SA.) Inc.^ 
'World Trade Center 
New York, N:Y. 10048 



Marubeni Corporation 
200 Park Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10017 

Mitsubishi International Corp. 
.277 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 10017 

Mit^&Co. (U.S.A.)Inc. 
200 Park Avenue 
New York,N. Y. 10017 



Nichimen C^., Inc. 
11856th Avenue ^ . 
NewYork,N.Y. 10Cl36^ ^ . 

Nissbo-Iwai AmericaaCbrporfition 
80 Pine Street-^' ' 
NewYork,*N.Y. 10005^ 

Sumitomo Shoji America, Inc. 
545 Park Avenue ^ / 
New Y^riC N.Y. 40017-^ 



*' Mitsui {USA. I fgported nearly $2 iillion of 
American products in 1974. We'd likejo talkto you 
abhut helping Us add to-4bat total. . 



to 



_IOW THEY PURCHASE. Foreign trading com- 
pam'es arc sophisticated purchasers. Most establish ' 
elaborate spedficaitions, and seek out potential sup^ 
\ pliers. Tbdt own vendor files are extensive. The> 
/ maintam extensive reference material about potential 
vendors. One Japan«e trading firm Maintains a sup- 
pher reference room containing all the standard U.S. 
product directories, plus subscriptions to over 100" 
business pubKcs^tions covering 50 fields. 

They rarely buy in haste, pai^cularly from a' new 
supplier.t In fact, potential suppliers mi^t ,get 
fhistratWMt the detailed procedures followed, m iter-- 
ticular, b> the Japanese trading companies, -which 
often indutte ttpcztcd checks with executives in the 
trading company's headquarters offices. 

Jlowcver, once you rccdve an order, you won't 
have to worry about export details. Th^ trading com- 
panies arc professionals. MQSt Kkely, you II be asked 
to ship to a U^. location,-and invoice the U.S. office 
30 payment win be consistent with your normal 
^ terms, - " . 

TIPS ON TAPPING THK' SEGMENT. Since thp 
: . foreign trailing companies actively seek.US. sup- 
^ei^^ malTc^^urc you*re listed in appropriate 
fSfiirctoang. directories, (See ,chaptcr'Xni for- a dis- 
cussion about li^gO But it*^ such a large market • 
s^mait, and thwc arc sd^few trading companies, ^ 
dbn*i wsyt for thttn to contact you* Let th«n know 
Ivhat you can do for them* The trading co;npany 
mightjiot kno^Jv^lbout you, and may be interested fox 
-lit katt two f^isons* 
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1 . FroDi time to time, the trading compfany may want 
to buy goods similar to yours. 

2. The trading company's home office ipay be in- 
• tercsted in representing four company in one or 

more foreign countries. ^ ' - . ' 

Here are some suggestions to reach this la^rge 
market potential. - 

1. Write the trading companies with US offices,' 
(The box above identifies tfet names and addtesses 
of those'trading companies.) If you don't haVethe 
specific dqjartment, send it to the president's 
attention. It will most likely be routed quickly to 
the proper department ^ ^ , . " 
In this letter, indicate your interest in determining 
their requirements for >our product and, if ap- 
propriate/ your interest ;in the' ccfjnpaiijr 
representing , you in Japan and possibly other 
foreign markets. DesCTibc >our products /uljy Be 
sure to include catalogs and other materialsejjdien 
tify your leading U.S. customers. ^Sec the box ori 
page 33 {or a sample letter.)' 

2. FoUowiip with those trading companies who have 
shown interest in your products. *^ 

^> 

3. Develop your sales plan! 

TOSUMUP.rrSAHUGFMARKET! \yithUltIe 
^ort,you .can insure that these comimnicS know 
al^ttt your products. Your "exports""may be in- 
creased, without your worrying about any shipping 
or payment details* But remember that it frequently 
takes a long time to conclude sales arrangements. 



YOUR COMPANY, INC. 

1 1 1 Main Street 
"Ho).<etown. Virginia 221 or 
^ ^3/821-1860 • , 



. (SAMPLE Letter to trading company explaining your products). 



ABC Trading Con^any ' ' ^ . 

1234 Madison Avenue , ' ' 

.New York, New. tor]c 10018 ' 

Sentleroen: , . ' ^ " 

The YCI Company iriarkets a line of asphalt additives. These additives extend, 
the life of asphalt surfaces such as highways and parking lots, and we feel 
■the/ have applications in foreign marl^s. Our major customers include high- 
W contractors such as the XYZ Company, and -State highway agenci^ The 
attached catalogs and specification sheets give detailed information about our 
products.' ■ , , - • . 

We ar^ wH.ting'to find «ut: . ' . . . , 

^ • 1>-Whet[ier your trading conjpany has a requireraeni_^purthase s.imilar . 
'oducts for your affiliates in Japan and el.sevrfiefe^ arid 

tf your, trading compaoy wouTd be interesj»d-4fl representing our 
7 firm in Japan, and possibly other foreign njarkets for our line 
• • df asphalt additives. . • ' ' 

- . . • . . ''■ 

The XYZ Company, founded ini973, has sales of $1.3 million. Further details 
^ given in the attached broc^re outlining pur capabilities. 

: '**DsonL't hesitate to telephone if you need further details. We look forward to. , 
. mejetlnS j#ith'repf'es.entatives of the ABC Trading, Company about our asphalt 
-^fddi'ttves. - . , ■ . 



SiQcerely, 



Ifelson T. Joyher, Jr..v 
President ♦ 
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CHAE^R Vn 



SELLING TO THE EXPORT M^ROUNT OR JOBBER 



This chapter will be useful to suppliers of visbiaOy all commodities, raw 
maWrialSy or mamifactored gocHis* 



U.S.-pASED EXPORT MIDDLEMEN, No 
equivalent exists in the United^^tates to the huge 
foreign trading companies described in the previous 
chlipterr But we do have another type of tradi^jg firm: 
export merchants, or as they are sometimes called, 
expQrt jobbers. Thete 4J.S.-based "export mid- 
dlemen"^ purchase goods in tlie United States for ex- 
poU to t}ieir foreign customers or potential 
customers. These firms often have dose relationships 
witli/ordfen firms in a few countries wlio need 
made products. O^ers function much like general 
wholesale and sitill others seek out "^eads^ from 
forc^ firms who want to buy specific ^pcs of 
. products. But many of the smaU ones specudize in 
selling to the **drop in** trade— foreign buyers who 
are^in*the JJnitcd ^tatcs. 
A^Wimatcd^S.OOO export merc^ts arc active, 
. — mos^^ocated m ^nd around port cities. Some are 
well finanped. Others are marginal and struggle to 
stay in business. Export mercbuants are not easy to 
locate, but most utilize extensive supplier directories 
' and actively seek out spedfic manufacture^ and/or 
^^jHstributors. 

* ' ' ' • . ^ 

EXPORT MERCHANT: WHAT'S HE 

KEt Here are some clf aracteristic^ that are typical 

of eT^rt merchants. , < 

. ' . ' • r- - 

J.^pprt merchants <^ne in ^ ^pes. ^ 

^ Some may sell to customers in^ foreign 

markets* Some specialize in s^les to a limited 

^ pumber of countries in a particular r^on, suclt 

as South America or the l^ddle^Easf* Some 

may speddize in selling to only one country^ 

0 such as Mexico or hngeria« Successful ones 

, often have a close personal'relationship, dtber 

throu^ family- or business ties, with their 

customs in these fofdgn markets. 

b« i^ers* i}rincipal business is in tl^e United 
States, biitthqr afe w^ establ&hed in export 
capability* For example, Hany Alter Oim- 
pany^ a large w^^conditioning and refrigeration 




wholesaler, does a thriving export business. 
Th^ offer foreign customers a wide product 

selection and excellent service^ 

^ < 

c. Others actively seek out leads from -foreipi 
nm|Hi[p\ighout the worid who publicize their 
inte^^n purchasing spedfrc merchandise. 
The ^iPpn merchant then locates a supplier 
and sut5mits a proposal to the foreign finA. 

2. Export merchants rarely deal in exclusivity, buy- 
ing where they^ can gel the best price and delivery. 
Some, though', do establish exclusive "arrange- 
ments** with manufapturers to promote their 
products in one or more foreign markets.. In this 
case, they &tt similar to Export Management 
Companies wlych are described in detail in PART 
HI- 

3. Export merchants most often deal directly with 
manufaaurers. But if the latter won*t sell to them, 
they go to the fixm'i wholesaler. 

4. Many sfpnalizb in used merchandise: construc- 
tfon macWeryJmachine tools, second-hand cars, 
or used clothfeg, for whfch a big forei^ market 
exists, particularly in devdopihg countries. 

5. Export merchants usually handle a wide ^gtM 
products witiiin a certain field. 

6. Most merchants do little or no foreign travel 
Thus, much of thpr business is aonducted by mail, 
tclephon^, or telegram. ^ 

If you recdve an inquny from an export merchant, 
chances are your competitors have also had the same . 
inquiry. So remember this if you choose to respond ^ 
Many export merchants won*t tell you the name^ of 
the ultimate customer, and some won*t even indioite 
the country. Export merchants usualfy purchase and 
reseU at a higher price. Occasionaify, an export 
'merchant may ask the US. supplier lo seD directly to 
the foreign customer. In this case, the merchant wilt 
expect a sales commission. 



THERE ARE, ADVANTAGES IN * 
DEALING WITH EXPORT MERCHANTS 



HOW TO FIND EXPORT MERCHANTS 



I If you receive an export order, you won't have lo 
worry about foreign shipment. Most likely you*ll 
. be ^sjstd to deliver to a V.Si location. 

2. F^ayment terms will likely be siijiilar.to your nor- 
mal terms. Note, smce some merchants* have 
lijniled financial capability, it's wise to check trade 
and financial reference carefully. — ^ 

3. An export merchant mighf be an excellent outlet 
for discontinued lines and obsolete inventory, 
which you do noi waat (or aren't able) to selTTn 
the .U.S. market. Sources to help you locate a 
potential export merchant are listed in the box on 
page 56. 4f a merchant is interested in your "un- 
salable" inventory, he will ask for a sizable dis- 
count. 



THERE ARE DISADVANTAGES. TOO, The ma- 
jor disadvantage in working through an export 
merchant" you have no control over the situation. 
Your reputation in foreign markets might be harmed 
by his unwise pricing and failure to service your 
product, etc. And if you a/e an exporter with sales 
agreements with foreign distnbutors, you will get 
complaints if your products suddenly appear in their 
country without their knowledge. ^ 

TO SUM UP' There is little you will want to do with 
respect to this U.S.-for-export segment. Export 



I American Register of Exporters and fmporters 
Uus firms, by produa category, actively engaged m 
exporting. The listmg, however, is not hmjted to just 
export merchants, but incfud^ manufacturers as 
well This directory is published by the American 
"Register of Exporters and Importers Corporation, 90 
W. Broadway, New York, New York 10007. 

2. The Yellow Pages telephone directones of key 
U.S. cities. For example, the Manhattan- Yellow 
Pages lists over' 1,000 firms, by broad product categ- 
oryv under the classification "Export.** Most are 
export merchants. 

3. Export Management Firms The U.S. 
Department of Commerce has published a listmg of 
some 600 export merchants, by type of product. Not 
all are export merchants. Some are Export 
Management Companies. (Described in PART III. 
For availabi^y, check wuR the Department of Com- 
merce District Office nearest you.) 

merchants actively seek suppliers. Therefore, you 
may want to make sure you are hsted in appropriate 
directones. Check their references if one cloes contact 
you. And if you want to sell obsolete or discontinued 
merchandise, an export merchant might be a channel 
for this. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



SEI^LING TO FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS IN THE UNITED $TATES 



This chapter is useful to suppliers of^-coinmodities, raw materials, and 
certain nlknufactured goods— in particular, high technology products. 



i 



FOREIGN G0V5RN;^ENTS j^RE BIG 
BUYERS, Evcr> govctnmcm .i|A-feg^st6mcr for 
goods and services. (In some Ankan countries, the 
government is the biggest importer,) Tor example. 
Pcflrolcos Mexicanos. a large oil company o^^ncd b> 

^the Mexican government, accounts for one-half of 
Mexico's gross national product. Its purcha^ng 
rcquiremAits ai^ huge. While practicall> cver> 
country *s government wants to buy from its own 
local companies, there is a tremendous demand for 
U.S, goods. Some^re sold in the foreign country by a 
U.S. company's sales representative. * 

However, some countries have cst^ishcd 
permanent office in the United States to seek out 
and purchase U.S. goods. Others «en<} missions from 
time to tim^ to buy speciFjc goods. Most p«raanent 
offices arc located cither in Nc^aO^^l^ 
Washington. For ^^xamplc, the purchases ^ 

U,S. goods through AmtOj^JTrg^Gng Corporation, 
an-^agency of their governmeni?^Tbe Israeli 
gpvemment has established a sviplyNSiuSsioif in New 
Yourk. And Korea has csfabiished ptfocprement 
offices in Washinjgtpn, New^^^^^a'nd -San 
Francisco. A listing of over 200 U.^^J^ng-officcs of 
fordgn gpYcmments pr6^toc4 ^ ^d of the 

' chapter. » - ' a ^ % 

WHAT FOREIGM. GOVERNkeNTS* PUR- 
CHASE. What thcybuy dqjends upon individu^ 
government's needs. Industrialized' nations sucft as 
thc^nited Kingdojn and the U.S.S.R. purchase 
higb-technologyproducts. Example: instruments far 
nuclear power plants Middle Eastern and 
American countries inay buy,armanicnts zmcom^ 
munications equipment to stt;engthcn the strategic 
capabiliAs of th^, country.^ Devd^mg countries 
such as. Pakistw^flcn buy "raw materials and fo- 
odstufls* < 
HOW THEY' PURCH^. PurcKasing patterns 
vary trom government to g^emment. Here are some 
patterns ybu may iindy ^ ^ 

4r Jfuying offices wiU place the order' in the United 
States, Jtakc ddivery in the United States, and pa> 
* V from their* U.S. buying office.- 



Buymg ofiices place the order in the United Sutes. 
take dehvery in the United Sutes. but pay fwm 
their foreign countr>. Some governments use a 
purchasing office such as the Afro-Amencan 
Purchasmg €enter, described m the box on page 
37.- 

Buying offices place orders for agencies of the 
foreign governments. In this case, the U S sup- 
plier might have to ship its products to the foreign 



location. 



A foreign govemmem's degree of sophistication in 
locating* U,S. suppliers vanes. Some buying offices 
arc quite adept: others rely heavily on U.S. suppFiers 
approaching them. 

'PAYMENT. Foreign governments sometimes are 
slow payers. Some dcveiopin^ nations have difficufty 
in obtaining sufficient foreign currencies (such &s dol- 
lars) \Yhich frequently can dday or even postpone 
their decision to pu/chase U.S. goods. 

Some governments may pay with U.S. aid money. 
The U.S. Gpvemment has supported the economic 
development of most developing countries. The 
Agency for International Development (AID), an 
agency of the U.S. Qovemment, adnvnisters" pro- 
grams in thes^ countries. The funds help underwrite 
the purchase of ^oods and services related to ap- 
proved economic development projects. Projects 
range from purchase of foodstuffs to purchase of 
equipment and supplies for hospitals, schools, etc. 

'All plans for the purchase of goods and services 
which wifl be paid for through y,S, AID funds, 
however! arc identified by the U.S. Government. 
Th^ are listed- in AID circulars, as well as in C(?(n- 

^merce Business Daily, ^ 



Commerce Business Dail^ is the U S Government's 
shoppmg ^ list The* govemmem is required by law to 
advertise iu intait to purchase all goods or services vahicd 
V over -SiO.OOO. In addiUon, d/Tnmene Business Daily inc* 
odes oibci procufcmcni information, «nduding the tntenl 
of foreign governments to purchase some goods aftd 
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(conHnued on page S7j 



TAPPING THIS MARKET SEGMENT. Op>. 

* orttmitics for U.S. suppliers arc not as cicarcut in this 
segment of the U,S.-for-cxport market. Butjhc small 
number of foreign governments who have cnablishcd 

; buying offices in the United States makes it relatively 
easy to determine whether there's j)usmess. Many of 
these governments actively seek out U.S. suppliers. 
Thus, it's important that your producijs are listed in 
appropriate purchasing dircctones. Sec Chapter XIII 
for a discussion on how this can be done. But it won't 
hurt for you to alert these buying offices of your pro- 
duct and company. 

1. Contact each office determine its interest in 
your produa. Wnte a letter descnlyng >our pro- 
ducu include dttcnptive caulogs and speafication 

2. Followup with those offices expressing an interest. 

3. Develop your sales plan! ' ' 

TO SUM UP. There are limited opportunities for 
those who can supply commodities, raw matenals, 
and m^nufaaured products — in particular, higher 
technology hardware. Some foreign governments 
have established U.S. offices, mostly m New York or 
Washington, D C. to purchase or help facilitate the 
purchase of U.S.-{nade goods. Many will seek out 
potential vendors, but it's an easy task to contact 
them; by maif, with a description of your company's 
•produa. 



equipment under the provisions of L S AID financing 
Commerce Business Daily is published five days a w«jc 
Subscriptions cost $S0 from the Superintendent of 
Doatmenti, Govcrrimerii Prniting Office. Washington. 
I>.Cf 20402, Pa>menl must accompany orders 



AFRO-AMERICAN PURCHASING 
CENTER 

Foreign governments, particularly rn Afncan 
nations and some Far Eastern countnes».4iUJize the * 
Afro-Amencan Purchasing Center, One World Trade 
Center, New York, New York.l004«. to buy U.S.- " 
made goods, from time to time. If AiD finanang is 
involved, the probability is even greater V 

All purchasing is done on a bid basis. For 
purchases below S5,0CX), the Center soliats informal 
bids from suppliers on its bid lists 

Purchases over S5.000 are adverused m the Small 
Bu^ine%5 Bulletin published b> the Agency Tor 
International Development Purchases over 550,000 
require formal bids, and they're advertised in Com- 
merce Business Daily 

The Center maintains qualified supplier lists. All 
considered competitive are given an opportunity to 
Submit bids to responses to these invitations to 
purchase While the Center itself actively seeks to add 
potential supphers to their bid Lists, it welcomes 
information about companies and their products 

Inquiries should be accompanied by product 
literature. Pnang information iS n6i needed. One of 
their executives sa>s, "We will mclude new names on 
our bid invitations at least for the first two or three 
times to sec if their responses arc competitive with 
those wc receive." 

Purchases are actually made by the foreign 
governments, but the Afro-Amencan Purchasing 
Center helps arrange for shipment and helps faalitaie 
pavment b> the foreign government to the U.S. sup- 
plier. 
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U.S.-BASED BUYING OFHCES OF FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 

AND GOVERNMENt^WNED HftMS ^ 

Evcr> foreign govcmmcni is a big poicnua! customer for U.S.-madc goods and services. Some countries have 
esiabUsbed pcrmancni offices in the L'niicd Suics to sceK ouiand purdiase U.S. goods. M jsi arc located either 
in New York or Washington, D.C. 

Addiaonally m some countnes, the largest corporations, tn parucular airhnes, petroleum and mining 
companies, arc govcnmient-o^ncd. Many of these comp4nies have also Published purchasing departments »n 
the United Sutcs? ' 

The Rockville Counsulung Group, Inc., after extensive research, has tdcnufied oytr 200 L' S based bu>mg 
offices of foragn governments and government-owned firms. We have hsted them. b> country. **lh complete 
maiKng addresses. 



AFSWIISTAH 

Afghan Ptrmhtftt Hisslon to 

the U.R, 
8$$ united lUtlORS Plui 
Kew York, KT 10017 

£ii6«ss7 of Af^UAisttfk V 

toitingtoe* DC 2000$ 



AHUCA (awntrtes ir^tb AID 
pcrdie^ cootnctJ) 

f 

One Udrld Tf«^ Ceffur 
New Tort, irr lowa , . 



ALGSOA 

Eflfeftss/ cf the Oeaocrttic Bt^ 
PopuUr Republic of Al9tH2 
2118 aiorM Htf 
Xisliiftgtcn. tKJffm 



' JH1 FlelS 
l|etf Tort, Xt 1O001 

Offict of miittrr Atuche 

1600 Xctf Kwpsldrt AY^Hie. W 
Vts2do9tofi, DC ^ 

Sl^mr^fct Ar9»ntlAa Socie^ 

c/o Tbt ArBC9» I^ternttionil Corp. 

AeroHatts Ar^critlfit^^ 
C*f90 Sidg, 2S1 - ^ 
^ f. t:«»e<y lAt'l Arpt. 
4mtHi, mr 1U30 



Comulet^-Sefteril of Aas trail* 
636 fifth Avenue 
%r» York, ITY }0O2O 

0»/ttU Ainrtyt, ltd. 

V53 Ut*i» Strm 

S*ft fr«ftc1$co, CA ^9^033 

Afntrilltf £e6»sy 
1601 ifessecJ»»«Jt$ lfirem« . ^ 
mhlnctoo, DC/OT| 



Defeftse SwV Attach 
Austral Iti) EsbftSSy 
1601 nassic^Kisetts AvtfHje, )M 
UtstilftgtSfl, DC 20D36 



&elgt« Wlitary Office 
6^ IHscofttIn Avemje. KV 
UtsMA^ton, DC 

StVefit (ftfttlotul airlift) 
te^ Success Stalness Ptrfc 
125 CooMl^ DHve 
Sreat Kea. HY 11021 



^Hr (fonaeriy DahDoey) 

Uibnsr of the People's ?.»5611c/ 

of Benin 
2737 Cathe<Jnl Are,* Itt 
«ashfi>gtoo» DC 20003 



T.P.S.8. 

3Bi Rlcteond Avenue 
How ton, T*xw 77006 

C^rponctlofl PHnera ^ SoHvU 
2 W. AStfi Street 
Hew York* mr 10336 



BOTStfJlA 

E^ss/ of ?,epab^ic 

SotsvaAa 
^301 Cow^ect^cyt Ave., 

SyiU W 
itashlfvyton, CK: 2D0O3 



5RA2IL 

Braril lural Coc»i$$tc^. 
4706 if1$»m1n Ave^H;& *6< 
ia$h1o9tco, X 20016 

Srtrllla* n<Mury Caiwrt$$l06 
400 Alb^arle ^3 
ka^hlngton, DC 20016 

Snziliaji ^teel Coapeiiy 
<7r lUdlSOn Ave, . te. 703 
»te* York, inr 10022 

Ca35I?A Steel Mill Co. 

271 H*d1so« Ave.^ ntJi Hoor 

Ketf York, irr 1MJ6, - 



1221 Avtft%*e of the 
Kew York, mr 10020 



erIcAs 



Brazil Aeroftatftlcal Coorlssloo 
17p1 - 22>j St. , W 
kiViin^, DC 20003 



Eitosy of w SocUUst 

M9c^l1c of Bur« 
2300 S Strtet, » 
U&ihln^, X7000B 

The Cowul-aU of tJje Socialist 

Itepgblic of B«r«i 
10 £. 77tJi Street 
fCew York, KY 10321 

The gffib of ^ HIHUry, 
Haval 4 Air Attsd^es of the 
Socialise 5l«i. of S«r»a 

2300J:«11forTs1a St., W 

KASHIngton, ^ 20003 



Copyrf^Jit • 197$. A service «f Rockville Conselttiig Croup, Inc. Prlntld ^i%h peril$$^o<*. 
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£a6tur of tht Rt^llc Of 

BtfTundl 
2717 Comtctfoit AYt.« W 
KftsJifngtot, DC 20003 



CoQtrsct'Serrfces Brtadi 

70 lyoa Strttt 
Ottawt. OttUrio ' ^ 

CmiUm Otpt. ^ Qe^ist HfB. 
•2150 ftoucterttr Av». » W 
l^lasto*^ DC 20003 

CMldfM UbMt Botrd L. 
174SJlm«dtestm Avt,, J« 
fi^ogtoo, DC 2003$ 

tl.S. S $o«t2)tT» Office 
A $00 ¥aai%m Avt. 
Km Tort, IT 10022- 



COWL macM ^public 

Eitosj of CMtnl AfHcas R<p. 
1518 * 22ad $tr^» W 
ltoMB^» DC 20006 



emu . 

€M1«Hi Copptr Cor?* 
Oat itorld Tredt CttUr 
Mf Tort, XT 10043 

Oril«ta Omtopmt Ceip. 

Km rort» XT 10043 

C»1m StMl JH11 
.^Ottfr Itorld Tnde tetef ' - 
fort, ^10048 

OHIua Tn4lj>9 Corp. 
Om lft»r1d Tradi Ct»ttr 
9m^ork, Kt 10043 

Odlm Afr ^rc» muioa 
1875 ComctfCYt Avf.« 9m, mz 
IMififteMi, Oe 20009 

Odlw iivtl Iff ssf M 
CfcHu» iKIfttjy WssfoB 
1732Jimutetm Ave,« W 
yid!ji$tai»^2d03S 

LiA^ilt kitWwn ^ 
^ovrtJi floor 
150 S*£. SKopd AvMttt 
Iffiirf, Rt. »31 



ChlncM Govtnwnt Procttr««t & 

Servlcts Kisslon 
Wfirfstry of lUttoMl Oeftftte 

22SI R Street, W 
t^sKn^tOQ, DC 30003. 



rr«fit 4 




ChiBtM 

Services IH$$1 
One Iforld Tre^r^tr., Suite 2273 
Kew Yor- - ^ 



COCOMBU 

ColoiWio Air Force Purchwlug 

Ageacy 
3950 12 Temce ' 
Ft. Uuder^le Airport 
-/ft. UodertSile, He. 33315 

Colortbtia mittrf Purchtslng 

COHllSSfOS 

2118 USscf P1»^. Wf 
ite»JilB5to«, K 200C» 

Aero Condor 
81dg« C-3 

miKl ret'l airport, 3ox 48^(62 
• mi»l. fie, 33143 

Av1ij»ca 
te 24K 

WeKl* fie, 33159 



COSTA RICA 

llnees Aer«ts Ceiterrlceftsw, S.A. 
Cxtcs^ve t Seles Offices 
233 Blsceyne 81vd. 
mi«l, f1e^32 

CTPgtS 

Eibtssy of Cypnes 
^11 % Street* m 
tfeshlogtORt CC 200Ce 



cgcaosuwuaA 

Cxectoslorak Eibessy Cove. Oept* 
3900 IfiMceii Avme, IK 
VeUrfMrtOR, OC 20006 



xml Att»d»e 
Eflbessy of ecstdor 
2535 - IStii St#tt, m 
UesiilftStoii. 0C^D09 * 

Air Amche 
Eiibes^ of £c9edor . 
2535-^15t3i Street, m 
Ves&logta. OC 20009 . 

f 



«111tiry.AtUc*>e 
Eabusy of Ecuedpr 
2535 - 15tl» Street, m 
¥e$hlr>gtOft, DC 20009 

AeroHnees lUdoneles Oel 

Ecuador, S.A. 
Sox 4310S3 ; 
nie«l. Fit. 23143 

Ciprese Ecuttorlent de Avleclon 
Eldg. T006 et K.H. 62od Ave. 
IntemetloAtl »Alrport 
W«el, n*. 23143 



OPIA. 



£i6»*ty of Ethloole 
21 3( lUlorvtt ild., «f 
Iteihlngton. DC ZXm 

Cctrdel Comely . 
1224 Con^ectlOft Ave. , W 

Sojte 515 
Ke^logtoo, OC 20036 

Et^sloplen Airlines, S.C. 
/ 203 £. 42ad Street 
/ 9t!s Hoor 

rort, fCt 10017 

Fiji mssloo to tbe U.K. 
UfHted miofts Pim, ^th Floor 
isew fort, mr 10017 



Office of the Defme ead An*<j 

Forces AttKfte 
.Eibessy of Fl^lend 
1900 • 24t?i Streets m 
lltshlogtoct, DC 20003 



FRA>lCg 

Ifidestrlel Orrelopaent Procure* 

■estt Ioc« 
1 Old Cotfsrry Ro6d 
. Cerle F1e« 
fierden City* tnr 11514 , 

FrtAch fHalffg psealcel end 

Allied lodiatHes 
35 VlscoeslG Circle 
Gieiry Chese* H^lend ^15 

IftteHel Frefldi milury Mission 
2154 floHd* Ave, 112 
tesMftjtoo, OC 20003 ^ 

Air freoce 

1^ Ave. of tte AicHces . ^ 
Ko# Tort, mr 10019 
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2S35 BelKRt Road, m 
VtSkfostoo* OC 20003 

mifttry Attkhe 
frtach £i6«ssy 

IteslHngtoa, DC 20008* 

Frtod) 5«pply Office 

1001 G3«E*ctic»t Avemie, l« 

U^fDgtOi, DC 2003S 

Socittc JUtloetle des Chedra 

de Fer Fjwctis 
$10 F{ft& Avcm 
Keir Yort, ICt 10030 



Ei^ftssy «f the Sa6ooese Republic 
2210 R Stmt* W 
V<s2i1nstO(it DC 20Q^ 



eSAT gOTAli . See \Mlim tXMEtm 



£SSEJCE 

Itbtssy of Smce 

Office of ti>e dju cU l Coscsejor 
2211 testd^zsem Ave. > l» 
Vuli{f39t«» D: 2D003 



Sreeads Toer^st Idfonttt1o«t Office 
866 Secood Avesue* Solte 
^Kew Tork, JfT 10017 



£a6«ssy of ruiittwU 
2221> R Street. «i 
Vts^i/»9t»i^ DC 20006 

Of Air 4 Wlltery Attache 

R Street, W 

i^n^tocit 0 C 20003 

£iOre$t 'fT<nf— Iteca dc * 

' Avfadoe 
Sirft« SOU m S* BayjJsore Dr. 
MfaiH; nar 33131 



£i6assy of titt Rept^lic of Gglnea 
^s^lD^t^t DC 20008 



Serfs Corporttio* 
OS Fait AveM 
ketf.YoH:* XT 10022 




KATTI 

CoMrcfal 'Ditft^elor* 
Embassy of Haiti 
UOO -.17th Street, W 
Washlngtoo^ OC 20011 

Military Attache 
Eii^aisy of Haiti 
<400 - 17tiJ*$treet, W 
Ka^hington, DC ^11 

CoMerclal Attache 

32 Sroatey, Solte 1009 

KCtf Tort, KY lOOOi 



icaw 



Brdal Officer of Iceland 
^70 Lexli^ton Avenue 
Ite* Yort, JfT 10017 

Iwftlelder (n«t1oe5a1 airllfte) 
630 Fifth Aveoge 
Tort, KT 10029 

IPBIA 

Ii»d1a Supply Klssleo 
2636 Kassachiaetts Ave. 
HWiingtm, DC ZiXOB 

ConsuUte Several of In^la 

3 East 64th Street 
Rew Yort. KY 10021 

State Trddlng Cor?, of Ifltfia, ltd. 

004 Ifier^^ Trft<te Center, Stflte 2665 
He* Yort, KT lOOiS ' ' 

Ind1«) Iftvtstxeot Ce??ter 
703 - 3rd Avenue 
He* Yort. m 10017 

Trade Developaeit Aetftorltar of 

iDdla^ 
666 - Fifth AvefHie 
Kev Yort» irr 1001^ - 

Engineering Export ProBOtloft- 
' Couftdl Of India 
333 X. mchlgtA Ave,. SuUe 20U 
Ch1ca90, a 60S01 

Air Indlft _ 
Ptnxhas1ri$ i Stores Section 
Cargo 81dg. d4 

John F. i:«nne<y Int'1 Ali^rt 
JaMica, KY 1U30 



iieoicsu 

ladOMslan Trade COnalssloner 
Ef6»sy of the Republic of Indonesia 
2030 Musachiisetts Ave. , 
leashing^. DC 20036 

Isdoncslas Cowrdal Attadie 
S &»t Satii Strict 
Xev Yort* nt 10021 



' Indonesian Procuresent A • 
Development Agency* Inc. 
80 3road»y 
Ken York, Iff low . 

Indonesian Oil Coepany 
JOS £- 86th Street 
Kerf Yort. KT 1(Xr28 



Hetlofial Iranian Oil Co. 
1271 '9ivenge of the-teerlcas 
)^ Yort. KT 10020 



Irsnfan Eflbassy 

3005 K5ssa^u»tts Ave. 

tf£Sh1ngton. qp 209C^. 



Office^ the miita^ Attache 
Irtfi1*n Eabissy 
3005 )4ftS$sc*Kisett5 Ave. . Ifrf 
UiShi^guiyy, DC 2CO^ 



Office o^ Representative 
1 ^11 Street. Jkiom 3312 
^ Tort. KY 100O5 

Iran !iat1o«^1 Airlines Ccro. 

345 ?ark Ave. 

new T<j^, Iff loaa- 



Atr lln^ 

564 Fifth Avrvye 

He* YofT, KY ICO^fr 



Sover?*ie«t of Israel S^ly 

Hissloft 
641 LejttngtO* Ave. 
U¥ Yort. Kf 10322 

V A1 Israel Airlines. Ltd. 
850 Third Arenge 
Kerf York. KY 10022 



— r 

Italian Defense Wnlstry 
Defeise S Air Attad« Office 
2110 ItP^ JHace, W 
i^lngtoq. DC 20003 

Italian Fe^rjtlon of Feraers* 

Cooperatives 
1725 - Eye Stre«t. 
Kas^ingtOfT, Oc>2aX)5 

Italian Tedsalcal Delegation 
1601 WUr Street, IW 
Washington, pC 2000? 



Air Attache 
itallib Es6assy 
1601 funtr Street, Hi 
Washlngt^, DC 20009^ 



/ 
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muiu 

m Fifth Avenut 
HarYort^ NY 10019 

Ivory Cotst terelopaeot^Offlce 
.Sn Fiftli Amut, Suit/ 15(H-$ 
Mr tort, nr 10017 

Ivory Cotst Stabilization Fvid 
120 tfall Stmt. 

Mfftf Yoit» mr loobs 



JjMlca litftrltloQ Holdings, ltd. 
, 1775 K Stmt, W 
Has2i1ii9tan, OC 2000$ 



Oapaa Tr^dt Caster 

IZQ Anom of tiir Aaerlcas 

KCtf Tort, Xf 10020 

4apia Alr'tiots Co., ltd* 
Los A09e1 assist' 1 Airport 
6041 H. I^>eHa1 H^, 
tosAfigalas, a 90045 



JORDMi 

JordaftltA lofomtfoft Bmtu 
' 1701 K S^«€t, W, $«1t« 1004 

AUA * ft93ra1 ^nbfilaA Airline 
corp. 

230 HKlison Ave.. Suite 802 
' Kar Toii^ XT 10015 



a^tisy of tdia Scpybllc of JCma - 
2249 k Stmt, W 
llasliliigtoa^ DC 20008 



Hi uLui awaat'Offlcer 
iSoraa* COMvlat* teeral 
450 fvk Avef»e» Stii fkor . 
mt Torl:» XT 10022 

Koraas Tradtrs AmdatllMi - 
450 fST% Avaaot; 5t& floor ' 
Sar Tort, XT 10022 ' 
f ' 

i:6rarTfadt Pmot1o9 Caattr 
450 Uxt imm, 4di Hoor 
ntm Tort, XT 10022 ^ 

£1^:^«a1c t n$Aimry 
lMdg$tH%s XafbmtioA Office 
460 Put AvaiM, Stfitt 535 
Mm Tort^ XT 10022 



Xoretn Shipping Corp. 
80 Broid Stiret 
K« Tort . Kt 10004 

Korea Tt«5St«i Mining Co^, ltd. 
10 «e« 56th Street 
Xe» Tort, KT 1001$ 

Korean Airlines ^ 
» 350 Fifth Aywjt 
Netf Tort, NY 10D01 

Korean Airlines 

5g)CU(. Century Blvd. Suite 216 
/Cm A^les. CA 90045 

^m National Toufis* Corp. 
450 ?art Avenge. fe>o« 623 
Nesr Tort , XT 10022 

Korea Export Induitrlal Co., Ctd. 
501 Fiftft Avmie, &?ite 1614 
, Sew Tort, XT 100U 

V 

^ Kom Knitted &»ds Export 

Association 
' 320 Fifth Aveiue, fe>o« 7012 
New Tort, XT 10001 

Mitag Iron & Steel Co. , Ltd. 
41 E. 42ad Street, Suite 719 
^New Tort. XT 10017 

Ifldm Iran i Steel Co*. , Ltd. 
20 Vesey Street 
lew Tort, XT 10007 



KMit Alnajrs Cor?. 
30 ftodcefeller Flaza 
New Tork. XT 10£^ 



LIBERIA 

IHnliter of Press «id Info!tet1on 
EiAassr of LibeHa 
5201 - 15th Street, m 
Vashlngtos, OC 20311 

Charles Kraatr 
'100 £. 42nd Stmt 
Xcw Tork, XT 10017 



LISTA 

0/fto of Scientific and 

Technical Affairs 
1717 Ifcssadmsetts Avenge. Xtf 
llaihlngto*, OC ZXi3$ 

Office of Ifilltary Afftirs 
2344 Itos ac h us ett s Avenue, ffif 
U^1n9U»» OC 20008 



mm 

Bristol Hotise 

1400 • 20th Street, ifi^ 

Kashlngtoo, OC-^35 



HftUTSIA 

KaU/sian fej6&er Bumu 
1408 - 16th Stmt, m 
Uashington, OC 20035 . 



mTA 

Eflbassy of Malta 

2017 CoKiecticut Avenue, 

Washington, DC 20X» 



Eibassy of the Islamic ^.epubjtc 

of KauHtani* 
2129 Lefe^Ptace, I6f 
Washington, VC^ZCCOS 



fgXiCO 

Mexican ^ilvay Systcs 
777 - Uxh Stmt, W 
Vteshingten, OC 20DM 

Mexican ^11w<y S>^tett 
12) Kal? Street 
Ni»r Tork, XT 10005 

Petroleos Mexicaitts 
6S Madison Ave. 
New Tort. XT 10021 



>!ex1 



can Institute for Foref9n 

1660 I Street, Jfcf 
Washington, OC 200^ 



E^^as^ of Morocco 
T501 " 21st Street, m 
Wethlngton, ac ^Xm 



The Retfaerlends NeVal Attache 
Sp/at Net2»erlasds Eatassy 
4200 Unneaa Av^Kie, XW 
^ewiringtoo, tC ZXX^ 
t 

Frocuraaest Secti«>, Royal 

Netherlands Air Force 
Office of the Air AtUche 
Npral Ne^rlands Enbassy 
^ 4200 liiman Avenue, 

Washington, OC ZKK» - 

Frocgianef'it Section, jt^al 

Netherlends.Ar^ 
Office of the Wliury Attache 
fejral Netherlands Eibassy 
ISSO Linnean Aventie, NW 
l^lAgtoo, OC 200^ 



KUi • feye! Dutch Airlines 
ILN Building 
609 Fifth AvBHie- 
New Tort, XT 10017 
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Hw ZMliod Oef&^ct SUff 

1601 CcNBecdoit Amue, Mtf* StHte 500 

UuMngtoo, DC 20009 

Btissy of Her Zeilud 
riMAce Office 

1707 L Straet, M 

HiMaqtoa, DC 200^ 

Jfw ZaalBod Seilor Trade 

Cgarfssiooer 
1707 1 Street. |M 
KtsMestoe, OC 2003S ' 

Air Ner Zeelaod, ItS, 

510 Sijctl* Str^. Stfite 10W , 

Los Aa9e1es. tX 90014 

, . j/' 

Xar Zecleod XetloMi Alrvt^rx Corp« 

P.O. Sex 1518 , 

Um nUcr, CA 913S2 - 



Cotaerde> $ect1oe 
abessy of Xicerd9B2 
1$27 liev BmpsblreAv^ge, W 
liuMostOQ, OC 2D009 

miitior Attedie 
Btissy of tictJ^gua 
1527 Xev Haeps &ire A veftac« 
l^fegtOQ, OC ^009 

tttica (setiml eirliae) 
41 Co1ti6QS,HoUl Arcade 
noridt 33132 ^ 




Si^er 

It s^t. m 

»e$tri«gtta, OC 200^ 



£i6ess7 of Siberia 
CCMTCfel tfirisios 
2201 If Street* Wd 
ibsMaftoe* DC'^Km 



3401 JtmecNfctts Avcove^ m 
H^1e9toe^ DC 20007 ' 



Caaeercf el ^eaeteiy 
CO0S«1^ teeril of mistM 
12 Uxt Street 
ri? 10021 




.frocvwetWice 



CoMrcial Secretary 
UUssy of Pakistan* Chaacery Annex 
2315 Kassacbuietts Armjt, KV 
toh|Dgto«i» DC 20003 

Pakistan Intematiofidl Airlines 
53^5 fifth ^vtoge 
Neir Tor^r KY 10017 



Air Paam iRteraitional 
30i JI.E- Fim Street 
mmi. Ha. 33132 



^Eflbes^ of Par»^»y 

Offices of ^ Itllltary. lUwl 

and Air Attaches 
2400 ifassach^ts ATteut. w 
UasbingtOQ. DC 20^ 

Coftsylat^ General of Para<?jay 
One Trade Cester. Suite 1609 

Key York, mr 100^3 



PCT , 

Espresa P^blica de Coaerciallraclcn 
de HaHna y Acelte Pescada 

Agest: Kr. Carlos ikt&6ozM 
P.O. Box 220 
n^lf )kci, XJ 070i0 

Covercial Departam . 
Pewlaa Eitassy c 
1700 l^sacbusetts AYeoue, 
Kashlogtoo. X 20036 

Office of naval Attadw 
Parian Eibassy 
1700 Hasucteetts AvcAoe, KW 
Uashiogtoo, DC 20036 

Orief of tJte Rilitaj^ Qowls'slon 
Pennriaa Eitesy 
ITtn Massaciigse tts A ire*ioe , Wi 
*lCa^io9toe» DC 20036 

Office of Air Attach 
Petwiao £i6assy 
1700 Hmacfaese tts A vemg, W 
VasMA^toe* OC 2003$ 

Aero Pert 

First Federal Bidg., Soiu XOO 
Oae $%t* TMrd Aremie 
Riasl, Fla. 33131 



pmtpppgs 

PItilippioe Coesnlate General 
Pt^lipfHoe Centre 
S56 Fiftii AveAoe 
ToH:,mr 10036 

Philippine So9ar Assoclatioa 
1001 ComctiCTt Ave»e» Iftf 
Kasltiagtoe. IK 20(m 



PORTIA / 

Eitassy of'Portog&V 
2125 iCalorM ^.J« 
«asJ>lf*gtc«, K 2dto3 

TAP (national airline) 
1140 Avenue of XM AaeHcas 
Yort, mr 10036 



Eifeassy of the Socialist 

Rtpabllc of Siwaia 
1607 - 23rd Street. W 
Uas!i1r>gtOQ» DC 20003 • 

Roaanian Forelgo Trade 

Pro«>t1«^ Office 
Oilc^ and M1o»est 
1O0 v. «woe Street, Svlte 911 

csica^o. It eosoz 



fbnenla'j Foreign Tra^ Proeotlon 
Office 

3S0 S. Fijweroa Street, S^U C77 
L« AA9ele$, CA 90)71 

iboairlaii Toi;Hst Office 
500 fif^ Avtftae 
Ketf York. JTY iC036 

RoBfiAlasi ni^ ' TaroR 
500 FIftJj Avwtue 
Nev York, tn 10036 

SsBtirfaA Library ' - 

866 Second Aveaus 
Kew Yort. JTY Tool 7 

P.O«C^ Kissloo 

60 East 93 rd Street 
Heir York^ IfY 10023 . 

'fteaRlas CocKcrc^l Office 
95 Kadlsoo At^^ 
Kev York, irr 10016 



' Rayal Ejri^assy of Saodi Ara^a 
1520 - IStiJ Street-; m 
ias2slD9toa» OC 20036 

Office of tiw Saodi Kllltary 

Attache 
4302 Comectio^t Aveoiie. KW 

S«ite131 
Washington, DC 

Offic*. of Raval Operatiou 

Saj>di JUtfaT DipaAsloo Progrw 

0pAav-6X (Pe6ta90o} 

l^ashingtOR. 0C^203S0 
# 

Saodi.Arablaji Kissl^ to tnt U.X. 
6 East 43rd Street, 25tft floor 
Nor York, KY 10017 
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StttH ArtbfiA CducttfoMl Mission 
Ht$t toop Sotftt. Suite 400 ' 
HOttStoo. TtJOS 77027 

Stwii Ariblu AfrHnes' (SeudU) 
2420 Perking Aoad 
S«ttt 216 

lCiftS«$ City, Ko. $41(^ 



Ecooosic Stcrcttrr 
£i6tssy of tht ^ipi^llc of 

SItrra Ltom \ 

1701 - 19th Stmit IW 
UtshlngtOR, DC 20009 



SOmjA 

ato^ of tilt SOHli DoDcrttlc 

. Republic 
600 %ot Kaipsblnr Ayenoe, ]« 

Stfite 710 
KwMogtoa; DC 20037 

Sostib AfrlctA ^ihmy% h A1Vkca/s 

^inrwutiit Offf» . 
71 S* Catral Aycm 
Yftlley Strsan,^ 11530 



S?AtJI 

&6tssy of Spiin 
2700 * iStfe Street* Ml 
tohlDStoo, DC 20009 

IbcHa (act1CB»1 eirline) 
177*15 • U9tk ffctd ^ 
4aMlce, Xr 11434 



SaEDEJI 

Swedfsft Tr»<^ CMsslon 

*«ejMif^r*r 10022 

Office of the Krw(f Attedke 

^ Jietf Hai^re Av^, JW 
lftshis$t09, DC 200^ 

Off lc« of the JUYtt AttecM , 
Sutdlsli £i6tssy 
600 tor UMpshlrt Avme, RV 
tfeOlsgtos, DC 20037 • 

Office of tte itii^Atteche 
SifC^sli Eibesw^' 
600 to# Kenpskire AvtMe, m 
Utshliigtoe^ DC 20037 



imiUiyAttedie 

taUstr of Switzerliad v. 
tXO Ctthedrtl Amae« W 
HtsMagtfift^ DC 20008 

THAIUMO 

ttff tct Of the Ctettrcfal Coueselor 

B Mom Trsdi Ceitt^ 
Mm fort* mr 100^ 




, TRIKIM AHD 

Eibessy of Trinidad S Tobago 
1703 Kusach«setts Avenue, W 
Weshlnffton, DC 20036 

Trinidad S TobagJcoftSulate 
331-3 6r«yt>ar Sido. 
420 tex1i>9ton Avenge 
Kew Yo-k. irr 10017 ' 

Trtnldad S To6aa) 
lotetrlal Development Corp. 
400 Kadlson Avenue, Suite 712-4 
Hew Tort, irr 10017_ 

Trinidad t To, 
T^jrfst Board 

400 Hadlsoo Averse, Suite 712-4* 
to# Tort, irr 



Ei^ftssy of T«rk^ 
Supply and Shipping Bureao' 
2523 MasseciHttetts Avcftye, m 
WaJhlngtoo, DC 20006 

miftary Atud>e 
1606 • 23rd Street, m 
Kashlogtoo, DC 20rfOe 



, Ottstr of the JE^mblVc of Uganda 
^-^909 - 26tiJ Street, W 
Mts)tfo9ton, DC ^11 



Trade Represwtetlve of USSR 
2C01 Connecticut Avme, KV 
Washington. DC 20006 

A«torg Tredlno Con«iy 
255 Lexington AvttKie 
to* Tort, nr 10017 

U«S.S*ie. Trade and Ecoocwic Coonselor 
2ao P4rlt Av»ge 
Kesr York, Kf 10017 

JCai* leiter Pvrchaslog Aomr 
767 Fifth Av^M ^ ^ ' 
tor Yort. JTY 10022 

San fr«t:fsco Cwtrcf al Srogp 
fieneral Coitsulate Office * 
2790 Sthq Street 
Sm frtndsco, a 94123 

Aeroflot 

US Fifth Avenue 

tor Yort» JTY 10017 » 

twiTED tuieDcm ' 

ttrftfd Xlogdoa Treastfiy I Supply 

Delc^tlon 
3100 fftssi^esetts Av«iue* m , 
Vtshlngton, DC 20008 

British Airways Overseas Olvlslois 
245 Part Avenue 
to* Yort^ JTY 10017 



Uruguayan Govermnt Trade 
Bureau 

301 £. 47th Street, ^21-0 
tor Yprt, irr 10017 

Cowerclal and Financial Oept 
£«bMsy of Uru^y 
1918 F Street, KM 
Washington, dC 20006 

Uruouayan Hlllury Wssloo 
1913 F Street, Kd 
Washington, OC 20006 



YcneruclwLABericajs Association' 
55 Liberty Street 
Re*f York, KY 10005 

Jtllitarw Attache Proa/reaent 
Office 

2409 California Avenue, IW 
Washington, OC 20O58 

'Cerporadon Yenczolana del 

Petroled 
515 Kadlson Avenue 
tor Yort, KY 10022 

Sidervrgia Yeneiolana Slvma 
411 £. 53rd Street 
tor Yortr inr^iooi9 

wbr GgOWTY 

Lufthansa (Mtlonal hWint) 
1640 Heapstaad Turnpike 
Cast^Headow, mr 11554 
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£ifeessy of the teaen Arab 
f^eps&llc 
. 600 tof Haipshlre Avenue, IW 
Suite 860 
Washlngtoo, DC 20037 

YUSOSUYIA 

Yugoslav Purchasing Aoency ' 
2410 C^ifbmla Avenoe, AT 
Washington, DC 20008 

Eitassy of the R^llc of Zaire 
1800 tor KMpshIre Avenue, JW 
Washington, 



fJ. DC 200pf^N^ 



B^ssy of the Republic of ZMbIa 
2419 Massachusetts Avenut, IfW , 
Jttshlngton. OC 20008 
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CHAPTER IX 



SELLING TO THE UNITED NATIONS: SPECULIZED 
. ' - • OPPORTUNITIES . 

This, chapter will be osefol to suppliers of industrial goods* 



MORE THAN A DEBATrfiG SOCIETY. The 
United Nations (UJtf.), headquarters m New York^ 
IS much more than an iniematlonal peacekeeping 
forurih SomeJBS percent of its resources are directed 
at aiding the poorer nations ottbe wojld. 



The U*N. — or its ten affiliated^' mtmiational 
agcndes— annually buy about S50 nullion worth of 
equipment, ranging from computers to hand took. It. 
docs not, howeyeri have t^ purchase goods^made in 
the United States (even though the United States 
financial support of the Uciked Nations is greater • 
than any other country). The U*N. can buy ^ywhere 
in the world. . . ^ 

UNDP. The mam-condltit for channehng this aid is 
the United Nations Development! Programme 
(UNDT% also headquartered in New York, The 
UNDP calls itself the world*s largest channd for 
international t^hnlcd cooperatiopi with a budget in 
excess of S400 nullion^ UNDP finandal^-supported 
projects range from developing a count ry*s. 
agricultoc to survcjing a nation's'assets such as 
mineral deposits* WMlc^thc^JNDP funds these prof^ 
ccts^ purchase of the reqtiired goods and services is 
done by the Um{^ Nations a^cy-or conuactor 
assigned req>onsimIjty for imptementing the project. 
'Dsese agoides^are listed in the box on page 46. A 
hpcf d^oiption of three of the larger rtagcnd^ fol- 
lows. The4}NDP publishes a monthly buUetm which 
V*li^ purdiase nequironents and contract 
amitbforWIDP 
^\ 

L United Nations (UJi J. The "Parcni'oiganization . 
~ carri^ out surveys and feaability studies for, 
^ memb^ coimtries which ran^ fromoitilization of 
mineral resottrces, devettrpipent of power 
£»ierating capatnlidcs, etc Most of this work is 
. subbontracted to management consultants and 
..^ en^eering firms. Equipment purchased: a^vide 
range of electrOnic^d sdouificinstruments, lab^ 
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orator> apparatus and supplies, construction dril- 
hng^ excavating and camping equipment, pwrtablc 
homes and workshops, office equipment and sup- 
plies. 

Food and AgnculturaJ Organization (FA 0/. This 
agency is interested in projects rdated iq a 
country^s agricultural developmcnt.'Thus, it funds 
projects related to soil erosion control, land 
reclamation, demonstration projects mjrrigation, 
and even development of ocean resources. ^ 

United Nations Industrial Development Organiz- 
ation (UNIDO), This agency helps develop a 
C9untry'$ 'industrial base. It* contracts for 
feasibility studies and pilot plant proj«:ts, 
particular!) those concerned with food processing, 
mining, petrochemical, and utilities. It requires 
test equipment/ instruments, audio-visual 
equipment, office equipment and supplies 



Most U.Nl agend^ haye purchasing offices in New 
York as welf as abroad. ^ 

HOW UN AGENCJES3UY/ Procurement officials 
a^ each U.N. agency generally ask for bids when the 
projected purchase is ova; a certain value: The World 
Health OrganizaUon (WHO) soh'cits formal bids if 
the purdiase amount wifi exceed 52,500 and seded 
^ bids if the procurement nvill exce^ 510,000. For the 
*. United Nations, sin^e procurements over S5,000 call 
for open bidding. Procurement officials maintain 
extensive supplier lists. Sometimes g^pral inquiriw 
* will be sent to all suppliers listed in certain 
directories. And procurement needs arc also 
advertised in th$ U.N. bulletins. 

Submission of fprmal bid^ is not always eas>, 
c^>eciallj for the compan>. unfamiliar with this 
method of purchase. It takes time lo su bmit bids, and 
suppliers must frequentl> agree lo compb »ith man> 
conditions. And .even if a compan> submits the 
lowest bid, selecuon is not automatic if there is an> 
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doi(il*about the abiKty of the company to deliver. 
Orders given to ^ U.S. supplier, even if from a 
purchasing location outside the United States, 
generally wilt call for shipment' to a location'in tHe 
United States (where the U.N. will arrange for 
shipment to the foreign site). Payment, in dollars, 
from the U,N's headquarters, can usually be 
arranged. So selling to agencies of the United 
Nations is similar to selling to your U.S.-ba&ed ac- 
counts. 

THREE SUGGESTION FOR TAPPING U.N. 
BUSINESS. Hrst. become familiar with .how the 
United Na*ions and its agencies purchase. Write for 
the free UN BP Business CuWe^While not the best lo- 
olcing document in the world, it details procurement 
procedures for all U.N. agencies and thels where to 
roister for procurement. Available from: Division of 
Information, UNDP, 866 United Nations Plaza, 
New Yorkt New York 10017. 

Second, get listed as a potential supplier with those 
U.N. agencies who maintain vendor files. For 
example, the World Health Organization (WHO) 
encourages suppliers to send catalogs and price lists 
for use at their Geneva (Switzerland) headquarters 
and the si^ regional WHO headquarters. The touted 
Nations Education, Scientific, and Cultural Organiz- 
ation (UNESCO) maintains catalogs of eqvripment 
suppliers in its fjeld equipment division located in 



Paris. Send catalogs an<^general price information to 
these agencies in multfple copies, with a cover letter 
expressing your interest m being placed on appro- 
priate supplier lists. 

Thirdly , develop asystem to discover on-going U.N. 
procurement ne«is. The ISvP Business Bulletin, 
published monthly, lists requirements for goods and 
services (as well as listmg contract av^ards). Wnle. 
Djvision of Information, UNDP, 866 United Nations 
Plaza. New Yo/k, New^YOrk l6017. , Oevelopment 
^ Forum, another free monthly publication, gives 
information on key U.N. devdopmcot projects. To 
subscribe, write. Center for Econom*ic and Com- 
meraal InformaUon (CESIj, United Nations, Palais 
des Nationes, CH-I21 1 GencN^lO, Switzerland. 

TO SUM UP. A LIMITED MARKET. The U^nited 
Nations represents, a small segment of the U.S. -for- 
export market. Yet firms ofTenng equipment, in 
particular unique, proprtclary equipment, may ^ 
able to develop an '*expon'* business. Since scihng 
usually requires familianty -with formal bidding 
techniques and compliance with purchasing 
condiiions,lhis segment may not be for those firms 
lookmg fofja "fast" sale. However, cpmpanics that 
d6 business with the U.N. or its agenaes will find 
that shipping requirements and payment procedures 
a/e not unlike procedures in selling to U.S.-based 
customers. 
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HOW TO REGISTER WITH UNITED NATIONS (UN) PURCHASING OFHCES 



The UN and lU related agencies purchase a large amount of goods and servio^annuall). Here are the ofTices 
within ihe^UN agencies with whom you should^rcgisier. y 



U.N. /United Nations 

Chief, Pujchasc and Transportation Service - 
New York, N.Y. 10017 

ILO/International Labour Organization 
Chief, Bureau for the Coordination of 
Operational Activities 
international Labour OfTice 
Geneva 22, Swrt^^erland 

FAO/Food and Agriculture Organizauon 
Chief, Purchitsingand Control Branch 
Administrative Services Division 
Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations 
via dellc tcrme di Caracalla 
Rome^ Italy ' ^ 



UNESCO; United NaUons Educational, 
Scientific and Cjilturai Organization 
Director, UNESCO Field Equipment Division 
dNESCO 

7, Place de Fontenoy 
75700 Paris, France 

ICAO/Intemational Ciril Aviation Organization 
Director, Technical A^istance Bureau 
Jntematjonal Civil Aviation Organization 
Internationa) Aviation Building 
1080 University Street 
Montreal! 01, Canada 

WHO/Worid Health Organizauon 
Dq)uty Director General 
World I^ealth Organization 
Avenue Appia, 
Geneva 22, Switzerland 



ITU/International Telecommi^nications Union 
fhe Secretary General 
International Telecommunications Union 
1211 Geneva 20, Switzeriand 

lAEA/lntemational Atomic Energy Agency 
Division of Technical Assistance 
Jnternational Atomic Energy Agency 
Kacmtnerring 11,, 
A^IOIO Vienna 1, Austria 

UNIDO; United NaUons Indusinal Development 
Organization 

Chief, Purchasing and Contracting Serv-ices 

UNIDO 

P.O. Box 707, 

A-IOll Vienna, Ausina 

IMCO; IntcrGovernmental MariumeConsuIuve 
Organization 

Director, Techmcal Co-t)peration Division 

10M04Piccadilly 

London WjV OEA, England 

WMO/World Meteorological Organization 
Director, Technical Cooperation Department 
World Meteorological Organ ization*- 
^ P.O. Box No.5, 

'CH-12n Geneva 20, Switzerland 

UNDP/United Nations Development Programme' 
Dir^or, Office for ProjcJCts Execution' 
Umtcd^ttons D^eloptnent Programme 
N^York,New York 10017 ' 
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CHAPTER X ; 



gPLLiNG TO FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. STORES— IN THE UNITED 
^ ^ . ' STATES! 



This chapter wfll be useful to companies that markefvccto^imer goads. 



LARGE FOREIGN DEMAND I«ai^S. 
i^CONSUMER GOODS. Every year mor^lpls 
billion in U.S. consumer goods are sold outside the 
United States. Foreign custortiors like practically all 
Aiptfrican-piadS consumer goods. However, the U.S* 
Department of Commerce notes that 22 categones gf 
consumer goods do pirTinihrly 11rl^ Uki^iwn 
markets. (The box on page 4g hgtg'Si^^lit ^^^ .) 

Foreign department stores- andT^sS^ipr^ 
operation^— equivalent to Macy?^, MarshaflVicld's, 
Woolwortn's, or K-Mart— purchase an impjortant 
,5hkre of the 55 billion export total. Some buylttom 
importers or saJ^ representatives in their own 
country-r-those firms handling U.S. lines of 
merchandise. However, a few of thp largest foreign 
department •stores havejset up their own /buying 
offices in the United States. ' / * 



V 



Other large foreign stores use the services of U.S. 
resident buying organizations who buy for non- 
competing U.S. and foreign department stores. They 
haveiheir ov^n staff of merchandise buyersi 

BUYING OFFICES. Foreign department store 
buying ofTTces can 5e important customers for the 
' U S firm selliog department store merchandise. 
Practically ajl. offices are located in New York. 
Purchasing patterns vary. The six stores with their 
5wn offices generally ask for delivery to a U.S. 
warehouse or freight forwarder who will then handle 



*Many fpr;cign mail outlets also send thctr buyers to im - 
portant merchandising cvcnts^n the United Sutes. /These 
foreign buyers visiting the United Slates arc furlhei dis- 
cussed in chapter XI. ' ' ^ 




<5N DEPARTMENT STORES WFTH THEIR OWN U.S. BUYING OFHCES 



Daimaru, Inc 
J12 Fifth AVenue 
fqv Yo^N.Y. lOptO 
(U3i?ii^ Department Store, 
Tokyo^ Japan) , 

" SeibuCorp/ql America 
RMm^75 

1221 Atoiu© of the America^ 
^ewYork,N;Y. IpOiO; ; 
(Sdbu Dq)artnTent Store," • ' 
Tokyo, Japan) 



Takashimaya Company, Ltd. 
6 East 43rd Street 
New'York,N. Y. Ip017. 
(Seibu Dcpartrfient Store, 
Tokyo, Japan) 



Robert Siinpson Co., Ltd. ^ 
ll^y<st42ndStr«Ka^ 
New York, N.'Y.]l0036 
(Simpson Department Store chain 
in CaftadaX '1 ' ' . . 



T. Eaton Co., Ltd. 
393 Sevepth Avenue 
NcwYorVN. Y. 10017 
(Eaton^0cpartm^nt Store chain 
inC>ffiad^) ^ \ 

c ■ . 

SONAC-Nouvellcs Salcries 
n West 42nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 10036. 
(Nouvelles Galeries, 
Paris, France) 



•UA. CONSUMER GOODS: THE TOP SELLERS IN FOREIGN MARKETS 



The Unjied Stales exports more than S5 billion 
worth of U.S. consumer goods annually. The best- 
♦ selling iterts^afe listed below. 

* Pjish la\Ynmowej5:— gasoline operated — self-pro- 
ipclled. rider type*— 8 HP— outsells all other units. 

* Linens — sheets, towels (all lerrycloth). ^ 

* Pj[th, shop itfems — shower curtains, soap dislies, 
hooks, shelves, towel racks, fancy soaps, scales, 
bathroom rugs^or 3-piecc sets, 

* Machine-made glassware — tableware. 

* Housewares^ ' % 

— Cast iron cool^ware— black iron 

— Specialty plastic items 

— Porcelain and enamel "war^ (with special 
• packaging) / 

— Home label makers 

♦ 

— Plastic place mats and coordinated place 
settings . ^ 

— Pejorative walfmirrors — gold ornate^niade^of 
plastic carved wodd) 

— Closet and tjoilct deodorants 

— Thermometers (high style) 

— Ice buckets 

• — Barbeques ' i 

— Oven mitts and pot holders 
TT TV tray, tables^ 



— Bar accessories ^ 

— Drapery hardware 



Lmgerie — all t>pes — sleepwear and laungevveai\^ 
Ready-to-wear— 

— Budget to moderate wompn's dresses and sports- 
wear. ' ' * 

— Children's 'v»ear — speciait) items 

— Bo>s' wear— baseball Jackets. T-shirts, T-shirt^ 
with prmted slogans. 

Co^stunK jewelry — all types — emphasis on fashion. 
Men'^ wear — ^ 
^— Socks . 

— Ties — kftiited 

— Shirts — pnnved specialties only 

— Acetones — (>elts, leather goods* 
. Giftware. 

Toys and games and sporting goods. 

Textiles — for shipment to stare's manufacturer of 
garments. Piece goods are not sold over the 
counter. 

Needlepoint kits. 

Earlv American and colonial furniture. 

Patio furnittire 

Pocket calculators. 
^Swimming pools and accessories. 

Knockdown furniture. 

Cosmetics and beauty products. 

Stationery ' ' 

. Novelties, notions. 

Do-It-Yourself tools (hand and power). 



shipment to the foreign stortt. These buying offices 
generally pay|te U.S. supplier from a U.S. bank' acc- 
ount. In thisl^e, the *tcxpdrt** sale is no different 
from selling to a U.S. department store- 
Foreign ^department stores that use a resident 
buying office have a slightly different payment 

, method. While they n^I ask for shipmcrit'jto a U.S. 
location, they may wisff to pay the U.S. supplier from 
their foreign bank Mccoun^s. Bift the transaction can 
be arrangwl-so that funds arc transferred io a IJ.S. 

^ bank which will then ,|ysy^e U.S^ supplier. 

' (Transactions ofthjs type, callctjietters of credit, arc 
covered 'iif detail in PART4IL)^Thcy buyjjhis way^ 
bccaus% the fesidcni buying office normally does not 

' take titfe to the.l).S. goods. ThcJ.acc p^ud a com- 

\ mission for their servic«S|iowevef, Klrbjf Blodt, one 
of the ^rger resident buying offices, doc5 buy Yor its* 



own awcounr. In this c^, the U.S. sappher \^ill be 
paid in tt^e United States. 

,DONT WRITfi. Department store Buyers hardly 
ever read mail. They don't have time for it. They will 
insist on seeing you. They axe particularly mtercstcd 
in t\^o, things, seeing the merchandise "and 
determining \^hat it vvill sell for in the store. Most 
buying offices have specific periods fthen they'll sec 
suppliers (or/as*th^*re called in the trade, **t^eir 
resources"). Advance appointments can be made by 
telephone. When he sees you< the buyer will be 
particulaflyjnttrested in: 

♦ - • 
\. Evaluating saniples. If the product comes in 
various sizes/coiw*, ot shapes^ hcH w^ant to see 
^ •'Saftiples of each: 
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BUYING X)FnCES IN THE UNITED STATES SERVING FOREIGN 
• ' DEPARTMENT STORES 



Many forcTgn xiaparlmcnl stores use l&e services of "resident" buying offices in order to seek out and 
purchase U.S. consumer goods. Here are some of the leasing offices. 



' Aaron SchWab Intemati(JTial 
;i08West«thSln*t 
tos Angdes, Calif. 90014 

Atkwright;lDc.. 
50,West 44th Street 
NewYbricN.Y. 10036 

Associated Merchandising Corp. 
1440 B;oadway 
Ncwyork. RY. 10018 

Fcfe Ulien'thal & Co.. Inc. 
417 Rflh Avenue 
New Yo;k,N.Y. 10016 

Independent Retailers Syndicate 
33 West ?4th Street 
New York, RY. 10001 



JCirby Block Marketing Serv-icc 
292 SevOTth Avenue 
New York. RY. 10001 



McGrcevcy. Wemng & 
225 West 34lh Street 
New York. RY. lOOOl 



Maricent Intcmational.Jnc' * * 
Suite 5305, 200 Park Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10017 >^ 

Metasco inc. 
International Division of 
Allied Stores Corpcfrauon 

Avenue of the Americas 
New York. RY. 10036- 



Mutual Buying Syndicate 
11 West 42nd Street 
New York, N,Y. J0036 

, Products Exchange Company. The. 
330 Fifth Avenue 
New York.RY. 1000! 

Cameron and Co. 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York. RY. 10017 

Retailers Rcpresentau^fes. Inc. 

1 372 Broadway 

New York.RY. 10018 

Sears Roebuck Int^Tiationai 
740r.N,SkokieBlf6. 
SkbkieJU. 60076 



2. Evaluating price. The buyer mil also want price 
sheets for bis files. 

, 3. Customer references. The buyer wants to know 
• who buys what. Foreign department stores 
don*t want to take a chance on unprovwi jjro- , 
^ ducts, 

. 4. Supplier terfos and ability to deliver. 

- If interested, the buyer at first may ask you to-send 
samples to the store for evaluation." And before 
placing large orders, the stpre may start with tnal 
orders to sec^how the product sells, and how the sup- 
plier performs. 

MERCHANDISING SHOWS, Buying office 
executives attend the major U^. merchandising 
events such as major fashion weeks held New York ' 
ah4*Los Angeles, the Chicago Shoe Show, the 
National Housewares Show, etc. Sometimes, buyers 
from fdrcign -4epartn^enf stores wilT make special 
trips ro the United States. Many consumtr goods 
trade shbws go to "extra lengtiis to help foreign 
visitors do busiiiess with c^bitors. For example, the 
orgajyzcrs of the National Housewares Show provide 
a ^pedal loupge for international visitors. Buyers are 
generally pr^rcd 19 place orders at these cvtets* " 

MAp&»J.y,S,A, PROMOTIONS. Many foreigri 
dq^rtm^^t stores have discovered tha^ speoal 

^aptcV KTdjiSiBw the steps you .can take to nwct with 
(omgA buyers at tfiese ro^handinng events.* 
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promotions, featuring U.S.-made goods, can be 
successfuh Recently. Au Printemps,'a leading 
Parisian dqwirfncat store, sold more thaii SI. 5 mil- 
lidn in clothing, linens, furs, and textiles, in a special 
^^Madjsi^-XJ.&A. Week.** The U.S. Department of 
Commer<;e helo^ those foreign department stores 
who plan "Anftrica Weeks," and it actively tries to 
stimulate other foreign department stores to consider - 
such thwnes. The U.S. Department of Commerce will 
^help defray part of the promotion expense,* and help 
'the ^store tp locate and purchase specific U.S. 
merchandise. To get this promotion funding, 
however, the foreign department 5&res miM agree to 
Buy a sp^fied vplume of U.S. «>nsumer goods. 

Important point: The U.S. Department of Com- 
merce will register U.S. firms which market certain 
categories of consumer products which have proven 
to be best-ielfers abroad in special U.Sj^. Week 
promotions^ (The box on page 50 lists these product ' 
cata^ories y When a foreign department store agrees 
to a **U.SA Week.** the Commerce Department puts* 
the store (or jts buying office) fn tauph with the sup- " 
pliers who arc regJkered with it,.Bjiycrs from the 
store will often make special trips to the U.S. to visit 

' suppliers/ frequently accompanied by Commerce 

'Department officials. 

TIPS ON TAPPING THIS jilARKET.'lv?^ 
cbmpanies with a record of successful salw to U.S. 
department stor« should consider the following., 

I. Make personal sales oalls on buying offices of the 
foreign department store. If you are a 

?7 . — 



manufacturer, ^nd have established sales 
rcpr^jscntativcS to handle your U.S. sales, get these 
representatives to make the sales call. Remember, 
department store buyers arc busy.,Telcphone for 
an appointment. As most buymg offices are m 
Ne^v York, try to set up several appointments. Put 
your best foot forward whcn,>requcsting an ap- 
pointment. Mention your product and the U.S. 
^ department stprw in the United States who 
" already buy. from you. This is very important 
Bring samples, catalog, and price" sheets to the 
meeting/ . ' * , 

2. Raster with the U.S. Department of Commerce 
for therr In*Store Promotion Program. 
R^str^on forms are available from: 

In-Store Promotion Program ^ 
\},%^ Defjarimcnt of Conuncrcc 
Office of International Marketing 
Washington, D.C. 20230 / 

3. Get' a schedule of the important merchandismg 
events to-be 1ield in the United States which cover 
your pirodu^ categories. If you decide to exhibit, 
let the.sbov>^s organizers know that you want to 
meet foreign buyers. Even if you don't lake 
exhibition space, consider visiting the event. Find 
out if there*s an international visitors* lounge and 
what foreign buyers are registered to attend. You 
might be able to do business. (More about this 
aspea in chapter XI. ) 

4. Develop your sales plan! 

TO 3UM UP. If you've been successful in U.S. 
^department stores — yojj mi^t be eble to sell to 
''foreign department stores who buy in the United 
! States. The latest have their own buying -offices; 
^4thers use resident buying offices. Sefling them is no 

different from selling to k U.S. department store. 

Through personal contact, you may be<iome a r^ular 

•^resource". 




THE TOP SELLERS: CONSUMER ^ 
GOODS WHICH DO BEST IN 
FORJSIGN DEPARTMENT STORES 

<^any foreign department stores hold "Made in 
U-S.A. Week*' promouons These promotions feature 
U.S.-made goods, and frequently are accompanied 
. by *teavy advertising and other merchandising supp- 
ort. The U.S. Department of Commerce helps foreign 
department stores hold such promotions. Here are 
the products which seem to do best in these 
promotions. 

1. Housewares, kitchen utensils, thermos bottles 
and picnic kits, folding carts. / 

2. Appliances: refrigerators and small elcctncs such 
as blenders, ponable mixers. 

3. Hearprobfand [^hion glassware. 

• * 

4. Towels, sheets, b^lsprcads. blankets, bath sets, 
drapes, table linens, rugs. 

5. Women's apparel, sportswear* dresses, lingenc, • 
foundations, hafidbags^- belts. 

6. Men*s apparel, sportswear, slacks, jeans, shirts, 
underwear, leather belts and wallets. 

7. Children's apparel. 

8. Sporting goods: golf clubs, golfwear, football 
^ equipment and balls 

9. Games, educational toys, tncyclcs. 

10. Cosmetics. . ^ 

11. Costume jewelry, hair accessoncs. 

12. Tapes, record racks, greeting cards. 
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CHAPTER XI 

.SELLING THE FOREIGN BUYER— WHEN HE VISITS THE UNITED 

STATES 



This diapter wQI he osefol tq^i^mpanies wfaicb market all types of goods. 



, FOREIGNERS COME TO BUY. Foreign husi- 
ncssmcn come lo the Unhed Stales for a varicty^of 
reasons. Some to call on regular suf^pliers. 

-Some come to selF^as the pmlcd Slates the 
worJd*s leading -importer. Bat man> come to bu> 
from nhvi resources. These businessmen ma> 
represent a manufacturer who wants- to puy^ 
equipment or components for his faaones, or the 
buyer ma> be in business for himself. He ma> be an 
importer or a sales representative lootfflg for oc* 
lines. 

Some fpreign buyers^ arrange their tnp to coinade 
with an jmpOrtani coromercial event, a trade show or 
industry convcnuon..jrhe more sophisticated^^tor 
sets up his ftineraiy before leaving his country. If he's 
looking for new supphers^ be often asks. U.S. Suie 
Department officials in his country to* help him. U.S. 
product directories are an important source of sup* 
plier information. Mci^ American embassies have 
commerdal libraries that subscribe to the important 
ones. Make sur^kat your products are listed in ap-* 
proprialc dircaories (sec Chapter XIII). There is ^ 
little you can do to make a foreign businessman visit 
your compan/, but you can take the initiative in 
meeting buyers facc-to-face when they co'mc to U.S. 
trade shows. 

HOW THEY BUY. A few foreign visitors wUI buy 
on the spot Tbtq^'U even arrange to p^y; from a U.S. ' 
bank a^uoU and take d^very in the United States. 
In this case, your "export** is handled like a domestic 
sal^^nfortimately , this is a rare event Many buyers 
win place orders, but they'll want you to Aip to a 
fordgn destinatidnp and {^y you from a foreign bank 
account-rafter receipt of the goods. (This type of 
transaction is covemi in PATIT IL) Some, howevef, , • 
will not place ordersr until theyVe had tim^to 



evaliiate products and suppliers, 
ihcyVc left the United States. 



most likely after 



IMPORTANCE OF TRADE EVENTS. Some 500 
annual^U.S. trade shows and conventions attract 
foreign visitors. For example, thcj^temational 
Petroleum Exhibition features thcnatcsi oilfield 
equipment of both U.S. and foreign companies. 
Thousands of oii industry cxecuuvcs attend the sho w , 
400 foreigners were registered as visitors at the 19^6 
exposition. A colBpwdbensive list of all U.S. trade 
events is published each y«ir b) the U.S. Travel Serv 
ice, an agenc> of thfr^'-S. Department of Commerce. 
Thdr Directory of the Imied States Trdde ShowS. 
E^postttons. and Convemtons identifies those shows 
that encourage foreign visitors' attendance. Write 
U.S. Tfavel Service, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 30230. Ask for the current e<fition. 



THE U.S. GOVERNMENT HELPS FOREIGN 
BUYERS. The U^. Government helps foreign 
buyers locale U.S. suppLcrs. As menuoned above, 
Amencan embassies have commercial libraries which 
the foreign businessman can consult pnor u/his U.S. 
trip. And the Commerce Department, through its 
Foreign Buyer Program (FBP), helps buyers get in 
touch, with U.S. comj^nies. 

Here is'how the FBP works. 

1. Help for the individual buyer. U.S. Slate 
Department personnel advise the U.S. Commerce 
D^^artment about for^gn buyers who want help 

. in making appointments with U.S. suppliers. FBP 
oftlaals can identify U.S. suppliers who want to 
meet the buyet* Once the foreign busir^essman 
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GO MEET THEM: FOREIGN BUYERS ATTEND THESE SHOWS 



Eadi year from UjlIo twenty U^. trade shows arc targeted b> the U.S. Department of Commerce's Foreign 
Buyer Program (FBP) to itfcnulatc foreiga buyer attendarfce and to arrange meetings between foreign bu>ers 
apd U-S, suppliers at the event Here art the shows in 1976.* 



January 12-16, 1976 


NATIONAL HOUSEWARES EXPOSITION 


McConnick Plaoc 






Cbcago 


January 9- 14 J976 


THETRANSWORLD HOUSEWARES 


Intl. Ampbibeaier 




& VARfETY EXHIBITION . 


Cbcago 


January 18-21,1976 


NATIONAL EXPOSITION FOR 


Ovjc Center 


N 


FOOD PROCESSORS 

• 


San Franasco 


Fd>ruary 1-5. 1976 


CONCRETE & AGGREGATE SHOW 


AstrohalJ 






Houston 


Frfmiary 5^. 1976 


NATIONAL SPORTING GOODS ASSN.— 


McComiick Place 




47TH ANNUAL CONVE>rnON 


Chicaso 




AND SHOW 


Apnl5^. 1976 


•NATIWAL MATERIALS HANDLING 


McCorni>ck Place 




SHOW 


Chicago i 


April 2S-30, 1976 


SOUTHERN FURNITURE MARKET 


High Point, N.C 


"April 5^. 1976 


DESIGN ENGINEERING ^HOW 

will VI 1^ b^rvxi^^f Ow^/** 


jVi cv^nniCK Mace 






Chicago 


May2-5, 197$ 


SUPER MARKET INSTITUTE— SMI • ^ 






CONVENTION AND EDUCATIONAL 


Center 




EXPOSITION 


Dallas, Texas 


May 10-13, 1976 


• ELECTRO *76 (COMBINES IEEE/ 


Hyncs Memorial Aucutoiium 




INTERCX)N AND NEREM) 


and Sb^ton Boston * 






Hotd, Boston 


May 17-21; 1976 


INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM EXPOSITION 


Tulsa ExposiUon Center 




({PE^'ENERGY*76) 


i Tulsa, Oklahoma 


S^tcraba-S-17. 1976 . 


INTERNATIONAL MACHINE TOOL J 


' McConnidc Place 




SHOW{IMTS-76) 


Chicago 


OclobCTlO-14,j976 


FOOD & DAIRY EXPOSITION ^76 


Atlantic Oty 






New Jersey 


October 21-29, 1976 


AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY 


GrcGJville, 




EXHIBITION-INTERNATIONAL 


South Carolina 


Octobcr25-29, 1976 


PACMGING WEEK/USA EXPOSITION 


McConnick Place 




& ASSEMBLY 


Chicago 


Decembcr6-10, 1976 


» NATIONAL PLASTICS EXPC^mON 


McConnidc Place 


4 




Chicago 



•These arc an hKBcation of the type of show chosGL The wae ones are not nccessanl> packed for i9TT add 1978. 

* ' * ' [ 



arrfves» FBP officials cm arrange appointments 
with VS. companies. Since its inauguration in 
1974, the FBP has hdped several hundred foreign 
b^ym buy a wide varic^ of products: fire aigincs, 
,i^ter mctct%, chain saws, anii even a fleet of 
s^nd*Iiand taxii. 

2. Hfe ways FltP hdp$ at trade shows. Each year the 
Fweigo BiQ^r I^o^am select up to 20 trade 
shows, those 'Whose products have a high foreign 
potential * * ' 



a. The FBP stimulates foreign bu>:er attendance. 
Tiiz show organizers must set up a meeting 
place wha^ buyers and sdlers can meet 

b. The State Def^rtment pubhcizes the event m 
fordgn markets, 

a TBP officials ask the^how exhibitors if they 
want to meet foreign buyers. Lists Of these 
firms arc drailated abroad. 

d. The FBP gets the mtmes of forcagners who plan 
to come to the show. These lists, in turn, are 
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given to the U,S, exhibitors. They arc also 
. available to nonexhibitors. 

e. FBP ofTidals attend the show to help arrange 
meetings between fordgn visitors and U.S. sup- 
, pliers. The box on page 84 lists FBP-qK)nsored 
^^Jrade events in 1976. 

3. Hdp^ with specialized buying groups. The Foreign 
Buyer Program also helps groups of foragn 
buyers, usually in connection with a trade show or 
convention, FBP ofnciak suggest itineraries and 
help set up supplier appointments. 

V Example:. 19 exeq^ives with Dutch automotive sup- 
ply Jif^. yyere assisted -by FB^P. Potetnid suppliers 
were identified, appointmeAts were made. ' and 
executives got red-carpet treatment while in the 
, US. Results: $100,000 in on-the-spot orders. 



TO REVIEW; HOW TO TAKE ADVANTAGE 
Thousands of foreign buyCTS viat the U,S, annually. 
Most establish their own inflexible itineraries: 
ThCTc's little a U^STWrnpany not on thdr schedule 
can*do. But some foreign buyers has visited shows or 
have asked the U-S, Government for help in locating 
. suppliers, A U^S. company ca|^d o some things to 
increase their chancfes of mcOT?tbesc buy«i. 

1. RcpstCT with Commerce's Foreign Buyer Pro- 
gram. This simply requires you to send 
information about your firm and product It will 
be k^t on file if a fordgn buyer inquires about 
potential suppliers of products like yours. Ask 
to be placed on the mailing list to receive lists 
. shows selected for the Foreign Buyer Pro- 
Writr. Foreign Bujrer Program, U.S. 
nt of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 




2. If your firm exhibits at a trade show, tell the 
show's organizer that you want to meet foreign 
buyers. 

3. If you plan to visit a iradepow, check to see if 
Commerce's Foreign Buyer Rjfogram has targeted 
it for their special efforts. K.so, tell the Com- 
merce's Foreign Buyer Program— td advance — of 
your plans to attend the ^how, and your mieresi in 
seeing foreign buyers. 

4. As mentioned above, some foreign buyers ^^iW 
place orders which call for shipment to a U.S. 
location and which wjll be paid for in the United 
Siatcy. HT>wevef, many -foreign buyers m^t^f 
want to offer these terms. Don i turn them away. - 
Firsu see if thcyll change their minds after you've 
explained your lack of experience in exporting to 
foreign locations. Many will then adapt to your 
wishes. (If they're unwilling and you stiU want the 
btismcss, transactions of this type are covered in 
PART 11 of this handbook.) 



TO SUM UP. Thousands of foreign buyers vtSit 
the United States each year. Many are prqparcd lo 
place orders, take deljvery m the U.^., and pay for, 
the goods from a U.S. bank account. In some 
cases, buyers have set up th^r appomimenispnor 
to their departure. They have no mio-csi m seeing 
potential suppliers. In other cases, forei^ buyers 
want to new supphers. They often jdenufy 
these buyers from U.S. Buyefs Guide and 
directories. They ask for h^p from the U.S. 
Dqjartment of Commerce m mecung potentxii 
suppliers. U.S. firms that want to meet foreign 
buyers can roister their mtercst with the Cort- 
merce Dqjartment. 
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CHAPTER XU 

SELLING TO U.S. BUYING OFFICES OF LARGE FOREIGN RRMS 



This chapter will be asefal to 

The previous chapter discussed how foreign buyers 
make short trips to the United States to locate sup- 
pliers. Some big foreign firms bu> such large amounts 
of US. goods, the> have their ovrn t'.S. bu>in^ 
office. Or the> **hirc" an mdcpeident L.S.-based 
company which specialize in purchasihg for foreign 
companies. Foreign firms might f 

\. Establish their owd branch office which does 
nothing but purchase U.S. goods, (This is 
relatively rare.) 

2. About a thousand foreign firms now have U.S. 
fa^ones. Firms who need. U.S. products m their 
home cou|itr> frequently ask their U.S. afTiiiates 
to do the pyrchafing.- - - 

3l Many firms use independent VS. comj^nies who 
specialize in^Jnwiiigjing for export. Some may be 
"export merchants" — who will buy from the U.S. 
supplic^r and resell to the foreign comf^ny. Others 
work more as buying offices (as described in 
Chapter X). These firms do not take title to the 
goods. They are paid a fee (or commiKion) by 
their foreign customer 

PURCHASING PATTERNS VARY. Becoming an 
approved supplier to a foreign buying office may be a 
time-consuming process. Sales may come slowly. On 
the other liand, |>urchasing imy be simpFc and 
straightforward. ^ 

Some firro^ will ask for ddivery in the United 
States; they will pay you from th«r U.S.^>ank acc- 
ounts. Others may ask to pay fr*n abroad (These 
tc^nsactiox^ can be arrange so that payments 
actually arc made^t^roygh a U.S. bank. For 
informatian, sec PAPCT II of this handbook.) Even in 
this latlo* case, buying offices in the United States 
often help to arrange the transaction. So normally, 
this type of a sale is just like selling ^'U^. customcr. 

THE largest foreign CORPORATIONS 
PROBABLY HAVE U^. AFFILIAT^. About 
1,000 of 'the world*s largest companies have 
established UJS. manufacturing operations. Many of 
these U^. affiliates have purchasing dqmrtmenls 
that buy what's necdwl for their U^. plants and 
oflices« as well as buying U^ . goods for use in home- 
country manufacturing operations. 



suppliers of industrial goods. 

THE SIE.MENS STORY. The bncf descnption of 
Siemens of Germany which follows illustrate this 
point- Siemens, Witb worldwide sales exceeding S9 
billion. IS the fifth largest electronic compan> in the 
world. Siemens has 50 plants m Germany Five of its 
51 foreign plants arc m the United Slates. Siemens 
has csublished its U S. corporate offices m iselin, 
Ncvr icrse\ Purchasing for Siemens' five U S plants 
IS done here. It also purchases ISS -m^c goods for 
Siemens' other operations. Most often. Siemens in 
Germany spcafies the supplier 

One purchasing executive states. "We either buv 
from the suf^hcr who's been sptoficd. or we'll scout 
the market for an equivalent or better produa at a 
better pncc," Information is Tofwarded back to the 
German requisiuoncr for their decision Purchasing 
offiaals at Siemens' U,S. corporate offices ^Iso keep 
dose tabs on the U.S. market for new products not 
fikely to be known by Siemens in Germany. They're 
helped m this search through subscnpuons to several 
U.S. electronics trade magazines They' also use 
Buyer Guide directones and visit electronics industry* 
trade ev'ents. Once the purchasing decision is made, 
Siemens' U.S. corporate offices place the order, take 
delivery, and arrange for payment to the U.S. sup- 
plier 

TIPS ON TAPPING THIS MARKET. Foreign 
firms that buy through offices in the United States 
often look for new suppliers. Thus, xhcrcs a chance 
youll be contacted if you are hsted m appropnatc 
Buyer Guides (see Chapter XIII for a discussion of 
Buyer Guides). You may not realize it hut one or 
more of your customers may be a subsidiary of a 
foreign firm. Thus, you may already be "cxporung" 
to their parait corporation. 

This segment of the U.S.-for-«port rnark^ is 
difficult to idaiufy. There Is no convenient lisung of 
mdependent buying office. And even lists of foreign 
firms with U.S. subsidiaries won't necessarily 
indicate their purchasing needs for "export," 

1 . Get a listing of foreign firms with VS. subsidiary 
companies. Two source provide this information. 

a. Directory of Foreign Manufacturers in the ' 
Untted States. This 150-page book lisu names, 
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addresses* and telephone numbers of 1,000 
U.S. manufacturing subsidiaries of 700 foreign 
firms. Also indicated arc products made. Not 
all, of course, will have a purchasing 
dqjartment that buys U.S. goods for export 
back, to their parent companies. A good 
business library should have this directory. 

therwise. it*s available (S7.50) from 'the 
Institute of Intematiooal Business, Georgia 
Sutb University^ 33 Giimef Street, S.E., 
Atlanta, Georgia 38303^ ' 




b. List of Foreign Firms wnh Some 
' . InteresLlSZontrol m American Manufacturing 
and Petroleum Companies m the U.S. This free 
directory hsts U.S. *subsidiancs of foreign 
firms. Contact: Office of International Fma 
and Investment, U.S. Department of Corff^ 
mescc, Washington, D.C. 20230. 



Contact those firms that seem to,be m your field. 
Tell than about your mterest in supplying your 
product for exp>ort to their parent compan) . Ask if 
they buy for the parent compan>. And if noU *f 
they know how it's done. (This appro^h might 
even uncovfcr new doro^c customers!) 



Be on the lookout for mquines frdm U.S. 
subsidianes of foreign firms or from ihetr U.S. 
buying officci. If the foreign firm wants deliver) to 
a foreign location, and if they want to pay from a 
foreign-based account, explain >our inexperience 
in handling these details Request shipment to a 
U.S. location, and pa) mem from a U.S. account. 
Thc> may agree This situation is covered in detail 
m PART H, "Developing Your Own Export 
Expertise " 



TO SUM UP Man> large foreign firms who buy 
substantial volumes of U.S.-made products -^either 
have their own U.S. purcjiasing offices or use' the 
services of "resident" buving offices. Unfortunately, 
here's no precise listing for these firms, no^ an es- 
timate of the size of this specialized U S -f^r-expon 
market Most firms acuvelv seek U.S. Suppliers. 
There's little a U.S. firm can do to mount an aggres- 
sive marketing ^mpaign to reach them. But if a U.S. 
company gtxs "export*' orders from (or on behalf oO 
these firms, then shipments and payments will be 
Similar to what goes on with U.S. customers 

Foreign firms wuh U S subsidiary companies are 
listed in vanous directones. Approaching Uicsc com- 
panies about the potential for "explji" oTgoods to 
the parent compan> ma> uncover business opp<K- 
tunitics. 
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CHAPTER Xffl ' • 
J THE U.S.-FOR-EXPORT MARKET— REVISITED. 

« 

This chapter will be Bsd^ to Tirtaally all Qew^to-export firms. 



A LARGE MARKET. MANY DIFFERENT 
SEGMEfrrS* Probablj one of every three export 
slupmcnts leaving the U^. destined for anj one of 
the more than 10(7 foreign markets was actaalt^ 
sold — or spcdfiod— in the United States, Tor the 
most ^)art,' the U^. suppHw did not have to worry 
about export shippmg details. The goods wefe 

'dcHvCTcd to a U^. location. And tbe U^. suppUo- 
was paid fipm a U^. bank account jxist like otl» 
domestic busineees. Tli preceding ch^HCTs have 
discussed the-ll s^m^ts that comprise tins 
for-oqxm market 

buyers (or specifiers) don*t wait for U^. sup- 
pliers to contact th«n. Thc> activdy seek out present 

, and potential su]^tiers. Some wa>s m v^hic^ these 
buye^ locate suR)liers indudfe 

\. Buyer Guides, Purcbaang executives rdy on a host 
of genera] and q>edalized direOories which list 
suppliers for specific product categories. 
Dire^ories range from compreh»sive goeral 
catalog such as Thomas* Register, a listing of 
100,000 VS, manufacturers cal^orizcd ti> 80,000 
products, to si>ecialized guides covering a 
parucular indus^ sudi as the air conditioning 

* industry. 

2. *Trade Publlcailons, Finns who purdiasc or q>edfy 
for export frequently sirt>sCTibe to spcdalizcd/ 
industry pubSca^ons. These magazines annotmcc 
oew p^U4^ dscuss product plications, and 

' C(mt£un sui^lier advertis«nents--aU potential 
sources .of infprmation for the purchasing 
execute. 

3. Fnzdiffwu^. BiQrersma^^ttendtr^ 
conventions,- to information about produos 
and suppliers- * * 

, y^. suppliers sbpuld make sure th^ are to be^ 
listed in appn^riatedircctoric^ they should consider 
advertiKn^ in trade pid)Iications; ^d they should 
partjdpate at trade eventj^ even if oii]^ as a visitor. ■ 

^UYER GLIDES. Most export buyws locate in 
the. Ui>/ consult 5^0^ Giudc di«rtorics. These 
directbries of coiti^luues and pnxlu^ are published 
by bufibess ma^ddes, ust^y asspe^i^ues» or by 
pubCshm whose main bu^bes't!^ putting out 



directones. Most guides list all firms m a particular 
industr>, or for specific product categone&. Ustmgs 
. in some gtddes are fr^, othws cost * a nominal 
amount Most will also sell advertising space, or offer 
an opportumt) to include additional miformauon in 
the firm's listings at a modest fee. 

DIRECTORY EXAMPLES. Tbe-bcs?kSbwn and 
used Buyer Guide Is the telq)honc compac>^ Yellow 
Pages. However, thc>*rc ^nerally limited to services 
and supplies. One well-used guicfc to industrial pro- 
ducts is Thomas' Register, a six- volume directory 
contaifling over a miUion listings of sources for 
80,000 product ciassifications. Purchasing executives 
at most large firms are subscribers. TJiomas* Register 
i^ also found in the commerdal libraries maintained 
in Embassies and ^nsuiates abroad, where 
foreipi businessn^n interested lo locating U.S. sup- 
pliers may refer to ttffeqh / 

An example of a specialized mdusiry directory 
published by a trade magazine is the annual directory 
issup of Aif Coiidiiionmg, Heaimg d Refngeraitm 
News, This directory lists 12,000 suppliers 
(wH^esalers as wdl as manufacturers) of over 7,000 
air conditicmiBg and refrigeration components and 
-services- The Marketing Directory of the weekly 
magazine Anaiibn Week^and Space Technology lists 
suf^Uers for 2,000 differrat products. 

Most guides. pride themselves on being com- 
prdioisive. Thus, th^ may sohat your listing. And, 
if you are not listed, theyTl welcome your inquiry. 



TIPS ON GETtjNG LISTED. Listing in appro- 
priate guides is a must for those firms who seek U^.- 
for-cxport business. 

L Identify the most important general and q>eciafi^ 
«i Buyer Guid^ covering your industry. The box 
on page 5*7 suggests sources for identifying stidi 
Guides, ' \ 

2. Cbnta^ the publishes. Indicate yoor interest in 
listing* Include brodiures or catalogs desoibing 
your products. YouTl protebly gel back a form to 
comply. Some Guides offer free listings. Firms 
may have an option to include ad^^tional 
information at a modest fee. 
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EXHIBITING AT TRADE EVENTS. A popular 
way' to attract new customers and cement 
r^ationships with old ones is to exhibit your products 
at a trade show. Many attract foreign as well as U .S - 
for-cxport buyers. Some events generate more 
interest than others. As a general rxile, a majt)r trade 
show or convention geared to an industry domg a 
thriving export business will attraa both foreign and 
UvS.-for-cxpoa buyers. If your company -exhibits at 
these events, y6u can take action to help •attract the' 
► U.S,*for-2;cxport buyers. ; ^ 

1. Alert your personnel altending the event to look 
out 'for U.S.-for-export buyers. 

2. ^,Find but from the event's organizers if special 
^.^Tforts arc being made to attraa export buyers. If 

so, raster your interest. 

3. Insure you arc listed in the trade show's catalog. 
These are used as suppUer guides long after the 
event 

Even if you're not an exhibitor, you might still be 
able to mbtC cxpon buyers seeking products similar 
to yours. Find out (preferably in advance of Ih^ 
event) if tberc*s to be a fordgn visitors* lounge— and- 
wh^er a liA of export buyers will be published, 

TO' SUM UP. So far, we've covered the large— but 
frequently overlooked— U.S.-for-export market. It's 
possible for you to develop an "export" business 
without leaving the United States, and you won't 
need any special export expertise. Shipmenu gcner- 
ally are made to a U.S. location. Thus, the seller 
doesn't have to worry about casport details. You will 
get paid from a U.S. bank. 



THESESOURCES CAN SUGGEST BE$T 
BUYER GUIDES 

Kfake sure you are hsted in appropriate Buyer 
' Guides if you want forejgn business. Most firms will 
know from experience what major directories cover 
their industry. But if you do not, here is bowf to 
identify potential Buyef Guides in your field. 

1. Trade Associations. Association excoiUves in >oui 
industry can provide a listing of imf>ortant Buyer 



Guides. Associations themselves often publish 
produa directories. 

2. Trade Magazines, Editors of industry magazines 
iil^our field can recommend guides. Their magaz* 
ines, too, are bkely to have supplier listing issues. 

3. The VS. Department of Commerce Indu^ry 
Specialists' The, Commerce Department assigns 
officials to follow practically every U.S. industry. 
They are generally willing to identify appropriate 

: guides. (They also can identify important trade 
associations, industry magazines, etc., as well as 
provide a wealth of other information about >our 
industry.) Write them. Bureau of Domestic Com- 
merce, (BDQ U.S. [>epartment of Commerce, 
Washmgton, D.C. 20230. Or^lephone (202) 377- 
20CX). Ask for the specialiSKjwho follows your 
industry. 

4. Specialized Directories. Ehrec^tories of directories 
even exist. Ctdde to American Directories Jists 
1,500 dirccton^, identifying for each the audience 
it tries to reach. It's probably available in n^t 
business libranes. Publi^iied by. B. Klein 
Publicauons, Inc., R>e, New York 10580. Trade 
Directories of the ^oHdhsxs U.S. and world buyer 
guides b> industry cat^ory. Subscriptions are 
available (S25; from Croner Publicauons, Inc., 
Queens Village, New York 11428. 



You may be happy just with this export market 
segment You may not want, or have the resources, to 
do more in export than this. But some firms may 
want to do morp. 

PART II of this handbook giv« guidance on 
developing an export business through selling to 
customers located abroad. There will be oppor- 
tunities to get profitable business if you're vAiUng 
to ship to the foreign locations, and if you're willirtg 
to accept export payment arfafigements, You*ll have 
to get involved with the "paperwork" of export, aruj 
you'll have to become familiar with some of t« 
specialized vocabulary of export 

Specialists in District Offices of the U.S.^ 
Department pf Commerce can provide guidance. Sec 
listing on in side back cover. 
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PART TWO 

DEVELOPING YOUR OWN 
EXPORT EXPERTISE 



i Hi ^ t 



PART TWO serves as a guide to assist firms develop ifacir own expertise ki the field 
of exporting. This portion of the handbook is divided into three sections— each 
geared /to a specific thrust of foreign market operations. A brief introduction 
precedes each section, explaining the chapters included therein. 

■ • \ 
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SECTION A 



HANDLING INQUIRES, QUOTATIONS, SfflPPING, AND PAYMENTS 



POTENTI^AL FOREIGN CUSTOMERS. No 
roallcr whaj youx product, chances arc >ou'Il get 
letters from^fofdgncrs asking for information — or 
even endosing orders. Most U.S. firms ignore these 
inquiries. The> are uncertain of how to handle exp- 
orts. Others treat the inquiries like those from U.S. 
customers and end up making costl> mistakes. A few 
realize that with a little knowledge, profitable sales 
can be made. 

Tim part of the handbook is for those firms' that 
want additional business — without having to spend a 



lot of*ome and mone> in getting it. It describes how a 
firm c^n handle inquiries, prepare quotations, ship 
goods* and get paid. 

A BIG BUDGET UNNECESSARY. While you 
won't be building a big export business in this stage, 
>ou won't be -spending a lot of mone> — or time. It 
won't hurt >our cash flow (in fact, it might even help 
it), and you won't have to hire specialists/The export 
sales you do make wJl be profitable. And remember, 
most successful exporters started this way. 
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CHAPTER I 



WHAT TO. DO WHEN YOU GET INQUIRIES FROM ABROAD 



INTRODUCTION. CS. companies export because 
it is profitable. ^ if you ask.tbeir managements ab- 
out the backg^)und of their first ordef« they usually 
_ .will reply "we* received a query O^tter) frdm a foreign 
firm.** More US, companies bca?me exporters 
because ihcy get inquincs from foreign firms thaA 'for 
any other ^•eason. Knowing what to do when you 
receive a foreign letter m^y be the key to starting a 
thriving expbrt business. 

HOW FOB£IGNERS HEAR ABOUT YOU. A 
businessman abroad may already know of your pro- 
'duct HercVbow: 

LA foreign businessman may see your listing in a' 
, " iJ.S. Buyer's Guide Directory. Many foreign 
firms, particularly sophisticated oncs» cither buy 
these guides or gik one from a fnend m the States. 
. Other foreigners may use the guides on file in 
American Embassy libraries. 

2. A forel^p businessman may see your 
advertisemait or read about yoiu company in an 
American magazine. Many U.S. magazines have a 
large foreign ciradation. For example, Chemical 
Week'has 8,000 readers otitside the United States, 
15% of it^ total circulationi 

« 

' 3. Your product may Already be abrdad and you 
may, not even know'itl Even if you haven't cx- 
ported* somebody else may have shipp^ it 
. i overseas. How did yotir j)rodua get there? Many 
foreigners come to the United States — some to 
. buy (JJr sen, others arc tourists'. They may buy your 
> product and ship it home. Ako, don t forget that 
25^0d0 foreign sludent? go to American coU^es. 
^ Manx^ are children of prominent businessmen 
:abroad^ They often act as **the eyes and cars' jfor 
their family*s firm on new U^. products andiup- 
• * pliers^ ^ ' 



WHAT SOI^T OF INQUHUES? Most, but not all, 
fordgn Ititter^ YQili>cm English. Some will be in a 
fordgn langu^e. Sp^mish is nK>st Hkdy because of' 
the hnge S20 bilHdn Latin Amwican market for U.S. 
exports* Hpjvcvcr, ygu ipay also get inquiries Jn 
Gertnai^ French, ItaiUan,' ,or in the more «totic 
tongues »ach as Arabic or Chinese. Foreign lan^age 
idqutries pose spedat problems unlea someone 
in '^out fma can trar^ktc ihcifi; 
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HAT TO DO \\ FTH LETTERS IN A FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE. \*C5u have several options. 

L File It. This may he your wisest choice, 
particui^ly it you cio not plan a deep involvement 
in export. Chances aic the inquiry won't lead to 

. business. A serious customer would wntc m 
English. - . 

2. Send the letter back with a note that your firm 
only corresponds m English. If the foreigner is 
interested, he will have his original letter 
translated and send it back. * 

3. - Translate tbejetter. (More about this on page 64). 

WHAT ARE INQLHRIES LIKE? Some firms will 
want to use your product Others will want to sell it in 
*their market. Both will want product and price 
information. You will t>e asked for samples if you 
make consumer products. Some firms may know 
your produa and Ihit to place an -order. They will 
want delivery date^ and estimated shipping costs 
perhaps on your product delivered to a U.S. port or 
to a loption in their country. However, other Imers 
could vt from' individual businessmen who ad a4 
sales agents — similar to manufacturer's 
representatives. They usually sell on commission 
pnly. • 



LETTERS- FROM THE GENERAL PUBUt. 
Some letters wiU be from individuals. Remember; 
most of them do not have any prchasing power'' 
students, housewives, or would-be entrepreneurs. 

OUR ADVICE. Obviously you won't pay much 
attention to letter writers who can't buy from you. 
Such as would-be aitrcpreneurs or pooriy financed 
importing firms. Without export' experience, try tq 
confine your sales efforts to firms that can take 
delivery in the United States^* and that ^gree to pay 
on a cash-in-advance or cash-on-deliver> basis, or on 
the same terms ypu use with U.S.. custodiers. And, at 
ibis stag^ we suggest you deal only with firms that 
correspoAi in English. 

Exportinl can be diHicult and expensive, c^j^^ 
the experienced. You may lose busln«s followingOTf 
advice, but you won't lose money. And once you "get 
your feet wet," you will find .after all that >oii can 
broaden your export effort^ " 
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ESTABLISH A PpLICY. After receiving an 
inquiry, the CoHowing is our'suggestion on what to do 
in this initial, stage: . ' ' , 

* ' « * ^ 
1. Reply to all* letter writers excq)t'to those who 

obviously won't turn iafo customers. Why corre- 

^ ^^^Spend if no business will comeTrom yffUr letters? 

12. State your policy on export in^your klitia^ letter. 

Do not be bashful about ' * 

status. 



your new.to<cxport 



Spa;iish, French^. Italian, or German— the .major 
commercial lapguagcs abroad? If yoa«f en'i ready for 
a. concentrate ej^portNcffOrt, wq Recommend a reply 
in English. Apologize /or your lack of response in 
their Janguage, and ask them loAmishu their letter: 
If you're interested m d^loping your exports, 
letters can be translated, but don't do it yourself. You 
may be able to puzzle out a letter for yourself, but 
you're likelj to^miss an iraportaat word or rwoi Here 
are some suggestions: 



Enclose information on your product. (Sec page 
^ for a sample letter on^^ow to reply to foreign-' 
inquiries.) . *^ •'^ 



l.^hcck with your bank. If it has an international 
' department,' it will ht able— and willing'— to 
translate your letter. 

'4. Set up^a file for for , Contact the U.S. Department of Commerce': 

"bve prospects a^W cxiSbrt business-grow?. ^ nutrirt nmr^ninc^ t....„ itc .nt.m.Mnn. 
Or, if you Contract a specialized export middlwnan 

• to arrange your export' sales, he'U^use the fUe.. 



mail can take weeks, evcn^ 



WRITE AI 

months. Aittail takes only days. A sea-mail letter 
Sidney, Australia njayl^e 2 months to arrive. By jet ^ 
take only 4 days. Note: your postage costs wilF ' 
depending^on the destination. An airmail letter 
Trica or Asia will ^st^ore than one to Europe 
or Latin America. Special tip; if a foreign firm's letter 
shows bott^a str^ address and post of^ box, write 
to the P.O. box. Mail debvery in some-countnes is so- 
unreliable that even important firms, prefer to h^ve 
mail'^s^jlto^eir post office bpx. 

TO SUM U.R, Many U.S. firms get inquiries from 
abroad without seeking them. The hew-to-export 
hvp should note tiiat. some of these fetters may lead 
to "easy" sales. Some foreign customers will accept * 
ddivery in the United States and wjll pay eitB^ on a 
cash-in-advancc basis or on delivery. 



Distria Offia^ closest to^ou. Its iniemational 
bilsiness sRccialist may suggest a "free source," or 
give you the names of commercial translation ser- 
vices A Kst of addresscs^^^ven on p'age inside 
back cover. 



*A later chapter discusses handling inquiries that call for 
forpgn delivery. ^ ' 




YOUR BEST- BET. A COMMERCIAL 
TRA^':yuATION SERVICE. You'll find translators 
in every U.S city. The> hancife ever> type of 
document from single-page letters to contracts with 
complicated Engineering specifibatipns. Charges for 
common commercial languages such as Spanish, 
Oerman, Italian, and French average S6.00,pcr 
hundred words, usuglly with som^j, minimum charge. 
A Washington, D.C., translation ^mpan> charges a 
flat SIO to translate a one^page letter. Check the yel- 
low 4)agcs of your telephone director) for a |fst of 
translation firms or ask the nearest Commerce 
Department Distria OfTiOKTdr its suggestions'. Aft^i 
translating the inquiry, you may find it's an "easy-to- 
sell" inquiry! 



. WHAT IF LETTERS 
ARk^N A FOREIGN 
- . . • LANGUAGE? • 

. ^^^S Americans ^tan't ^d or write another 
language. So what^ ta do if ^you get inquiries in 



/V 




'Of the I4J0OO commercial banks in thcUnilcd States, some 
300 have international capabilities^ 
The American Trianslation Associauon has a Profcfiional 
Service Directory. It lists 700 firms which have all passed a 
special translation compcteri^ tcst^^^^t^ good busmess 
library should have it (or contact them ai P.O. Bo;; 129, 
Croton-on-Hudsoo. New York 10520.) 
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yOUR COMPANY, INC. 

. Ifl Main Street ; 
^ Mounom. Virginia 22101. * 
703/82M86t) ^ 



(A ''^^eneral repT^ to a foreign inquiry 
for a new- to-export 'firm)- 

. , April 1, 1^- 



ABC, Refrigeration , ' ^ 

1500, Rentridge Crescent ' • ' ' 

London, HK 46 4BN England ' * ' _ - 

. GentTenien: 

Thalik'you for your letter dated (name date). We have enclosed information 
delfgribing our products. 

* .^'Our fihn, is interested in supplying you with our products. However, we are 

iTew^to international business. For now, obr policy is as, fallows: ^ 

1. All foreign-^ orders must be shipped. to a destinatioiiijpl the United ^ 
States. ^ - ^ 

2. Payment in dollars^mus^Taccompany orders. Our terms are (name tenns) 
for customers with satisfactory credit ratirtgs who can arrange payment 
from a U.S. bank account. 

3. All cprrespondence must be 4n ^Tiglish. 

y. He "regret if this policy causes you inconvenience. Our U.S. market is growing 

♦ so fast we must postpone^ur plansjto sell outsitte the United States except* 
under the conditions putlijied above. " 

Our products' have wide acceptance in the United States. Some of frur customers 
drf ' 



^include" (name customers).. • 
"^^He look?' forward to your repty. 



Since r^T 



EMC 



( • 



Nelson T. OcQiier, Jr; 
President • ,\ 
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HOW TO HANDLE THE ^^EASY-TO-S^L'^ INQUIRY^ 



INTRODUCTION. Many U-S. firms have no time 
for cjcport as they are busy taking care of U.S. 
customers. However, some foreign customers will 
accept delivery in the United States. Some will pay 
you cash ia advance-or from a U.S. bank* account on 
delivery. This -is |Plus business.** As you can get it 
witfr little additional expense, this is the "easy«to- 
scir inquiry or letter. In this chajncr we will discuss 
how to r&ognizc one and how to convert it to a sale. 

HOW-TO RECOGNIZE AN /^EASY-TO-SELL" 
INQUIRY. Here is what you*should look for to 
detci:mine if you have an "casy-to-scU" inquir>Libat 
wil^ turn into a firm order, ' ^ 

1. The letter must be in English. 

Z It will ask-fpr price and delivery information. It 
*1ooks hkc*' it wiU lead to an order. 

3. It calls fW^pment to a U.S. location. ^ 

,4. Idost likefy this tyi^of letter will come from a 
large foreign manufacturer, perhaps an oil 
' company, a large buying fooperaCve, or from a 
foreign govemm^L li indicates you will be paid 
from -z US, baidc account. See page 67 -for an 
example of an **easy-to-sell" inquiry. 

.CANADA AND PUERTO RICO ARE SPECIA^L 
tASES. Inquiries from Canada and Puerto Rico 
j^j:»tild be "easy-to-sell" inquiries evjwr if they request 
^shipments to the customer's plant or warehouse and 
even inpayment will not be m the Umicd States. ^ . 

Puerto Rica: .U*S* firms shipped »S25 biHioa worth- 
of goods to PueQo Rico in 1975.PuertoRicQisnot a 
ibrcign country but a U^. territory. Doi^ig busine^ 
in Puerto kico is much like doing^business in the 
United States* English is usfcd in business; the -U.S, 
dollar b the offidd currency and mar^ "mainland'*^ 
comp^es have Puerto Rican branches. 
j\C(wada.^\3S. firms exported over sfl bilDon last • 

to Canada, our largest "^port*imarkct,Doing 
^^OTsincss in Canada is also lik^ doing business in the 
' United States. English is used cpnnnercially in mudi 
of »danada/Consimier and industrial bi^g &b^ 
are practically the iame. Comnnmications are exccP 
lent to and within the a)umry. The Canadian dollar 
is almost tlje same as the U>S. dollar and there arc no 
currency- restriction. Mo|^ banks readily convert 



Canadian to U.S. dollars. Large Canadiaff firms 
usually keep U.S. dollar accounts. You will have few 
problems in shipments to Canada. The Canadian 
govemtaenl imposes di>tics {special taxes) on most 
U.S. goods. However, duty payment iS your 
cystomer's responsibility. 



HOW TO REPLY TO AN "E\SY-TaSELL" 
INQUIRY. The '*casy-to-seir' inquiry comes in 
English. You will reply \n English, quoting JOM 
product pncc at >our factor^ plus the sbppmg cost 
dejivercd to a U.S. locatiOR. You will also ask for 
payment with the order — provided you are Atisfied 
the. foreign firm meets your credit requirenfentsj(this 
is very importanti). If the firm follows up with an 
order and a check, you have no ri^. If ^e company 
prefers to pay on dehvery or with ^our regular ship- 
ping terms, you want ip make sure they can pay their 
JbiUs. . 

HOW XO ANALYZE A FOREIGN LETTER. A 
letter's appearance can often give you clues as to_thl|| 
^limys importance. Watch for these ppints. 

1. Is the letter typed? If it isn't, chances are it will 
never be an "easy-to-sell" inquiry. 

2r Is it on a business letterhead? Letters from* 
mdividu^tls or **firms" without business 
letterheads ftardl> ever result in orders. They 
usually indicate "catalog collectors." ^ . 

3., Does the letterhead have a tclcr and/or cable ad* 
dress, bank references, etc.? If these items are ' 
missing, it probably will n6t be an "'easy sell/' 



THE FOREIGN BUSINESS 
LETTERHEAD 



. If you ttcck^t a letter from abroad — even if *l*s *n a 
foreign language^ v^ha,t\ printed on the Ictierhead^^ 
can.give you a due as ro the compan>*s worth. Here 
are'* elements tcv look for. 
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ABC REFRIGERATION CO-, Lm - 

I^ost Office Box 25 / 1500 Pemb^ge Crescent / London, MK 46 4BN Englaod 



fecS25540 



Btnkt Vtaoo BtAk, Ud 
Bntuh bLoK Ud 



(A sample of an '^ea^-to-seir inquiT7 fran abroad) 



Referoioe: 12-76 



^•m Ifein Street 
H3iBt33wn; Virginia 



22101 



Gentlenea: 



ife imderstaxjd Yd mm^fartures ice nachines. Please qxxjte your best ^rios and 
delivery for three (Srcf'your !4x3el 3L ice cakuig machines, shijped to our 
agent in New York^ John A. Day and Cocpany. 



TJgfXi recfejLpt of this infb: 
\dth you far ti^ese nachings- 
c&eck, in full pacynent, 
HftfYork* 



Ife need this equiprmt fjnnediately Jor bur 
>^to your quic3c r^ly. 




instruct our agent to place an order 
^we have arranged bo issue you a 
lijteifnfetional Bank and Trxist in 



line. We look forward 



Sincerely^ 



l-fetnaging Director 



ThUinqmi} looks as if it is from asu.bstantial finn. Note thai tbc.compao) lists a telex a^dre$s^d.i^c bank 
reference. Further cbedis c^uld be made to see if the firm is listed in one of the dlrectones ide^ufled^on pagi^ 
???. A teiq>bone^ to the WTDR section of the U.S. Department of Commerce (see page 68 > ^ anoiber quick 
way to check on foreign firms. 
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FIRM NAME/ADDRESS. Is the firm mcorp- 
prated? This ysually, but not ahvays, is an mdicauon 
of substance. U.S. firms generally use the ab- 
breviation "Inc.,** for incorporated. Here's what to 
" look for in various dauntries. 



Country Equivalent to 

^ ' to "Inc." 

Canada, United Kin^om Ltd 

Germany, Austria A.G. 

France. Italy, Spain, ^ . 

Portugal, Ladn America SA. 

Swcdei*..*- , A.B, 

Japan K,K. 



U.S. State Dq)artmcnt officials stationed abroad 
(Foreign Seivicc officers) analyze foreign firms as to 
their ability to buy U,§. goods. Their recom- 
mendatioiii c<Jtne in special Worid Traders Data 
Reports (WTDR's). Howcver,^you pan find out if 
there is a WTDR on the compai^ that wrote to you. 
Calf (202) 377-2000 an^ ask for.ofe^DR section of 
the Bureau of InterRfttieiHtl^-X^taraerce. If the 
WTDR Section has a firm on file, ask if you should 
do business with this particular firm. If the answer is 
**y«" you are almost sure that it will pay its bilk. If 
the firm is not on filc» you may want to request a rep* 
on (it costs 515 and may take 30 days), or you may 
check other sources. They're listed hdow on this 
page. 



If the firm's country is not included, in jtraifiS^^ 
this means it is using a **domestjc** letttthead and^ 
one Indication of no intesnationil business 
experience, ^ . / 

CABLE ADDRESS. Sophisticated worid traders 
gKraally Est a caW^ ^direps. This is a "code" often 
letlCTS or less registered -with the tel^raph office that 
stands for tJ?c firm's name and address. If you want 
to cable the firm, just use the cable address. It's a 
**diort cut** to save you money. 

LOOK FOR TELEX ADDRESS. Experienced 
craipanies also have a Telex address listed on jJie 
fetterbead. Tdex is another means of transmitung 
messages. **Calling*' a iirtf by Tele x require 
knowing their Tdcx address — a series of^umbw^ not 
^ unlike a firm's tdephonc number. Note firms that do 
not have a cable or Tekx ad<feess on thdr kttCTfaead 
probably aren't fxprnmocd Internationally, and may 
not be able to accept dcBvery of prod^icts m the 
Umted States.. 

OTHER INFORMATfON. Other letterhead 
information to look for A firm with braisch offices m 
many cities or countries mi^ Hst timn on the 
lett^bcad. Banking references might also be inc- 
luded Look for the fern's foundicg date. Importers 
wip frojucnjly Est fordgn inanufactuiers and/or the 
brand names whidi they ^qjrescnt, an ^ceUent 
source to cfaedc^ you rccbgnke a U.S.1:kame, ^ 

GHECJONGONTHEFORHGNnRM. You can 
eliminate many forrign inquiri^Lthrbugh a quick 
analysis of their Ictter«dJ*»bil5m«s letterhead 
On the ones that survive yq ur first am you can easily 
died: to malce sure they are £^m stn^tantial firms. 
One spurcci Tlie U-S. I5qmtment of Commerce in 
Washington^ It maintains files on 150,000 of the top 
importing oiganiz^ons Ijbroughout the worid. If it 
doesn't have a fileon the firm, proceed with cauuonl 



TIPS ON SENDING LETTERS. All. your letters to 
foragft firms should follow the three **Fs" of 
mtemational business correspondence: Bt Preose, Be 
^^^ompt, and Be Pohte. Here arc some specific ups on 
^_|«tCT-writing whicjj/will hdp you dcvelc^ business. 

1. Respond immediately to an "casy-to-sell*' inquiry, 
A lardy rq)ly may cool his ardor for > our, products 

2. Make sure your instructions are complete so that 
the aistomer can pl^ce an order without any 
further correspondence. 

3. Address mail accurately. Use airmail and double- 
check for the correct postage.*^ 

4. Make sure your company address is listed on your 
«ivdope. If not, you .won*t get it back if anjiiiing 
goes wrong- 



KTanstd^ td^hoiung poic&Lal vi*^m«s »n Canada or 
Pocrtc Rice, and J lahg^^ge *sr/: a bamci» ihink about 
calEng customcars in otbtt countries. Rates art not 
«cpaisivc. You can dial direct to Canada and Puerto Rico. 
And rOTOTbcr, you can accomplish miKrhjgy tekpbonc 
that you can't in e'letiaf. 



SOURCES OF INFO 
FOREIGN 




HON ABOUT 



K^aUels^teiegrani* 



Tlic following sources c^ help yoir evaluate a foreign 
inquiry. • , 

^ 1. Fonwie's 3W Largest Industrial Firms Operatir^ 
^ 0\ftslde Vie Umi&l States, the worid's largest 
industrial firms with estimates for their sales and 
^ profitability. A good busing library will have this 
list availaMijB. (But ihemember, even the largest 
finns may Be "slow payers."} 

2 Jane's Major Xcmpames of Europe, the largest 
European companies, by industry. Reported far 
^ch company: annual sales, exports, number of 
pjants, etc. Only4arger bu^^ libraries will have 
it • • ' • 
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3. Dun & Bradstreefs Principal International 
Buswsses: lists ova- 44,000 major foreign Qms 

• * for key areas of "the world Larger busing 
•libraries should have it 

4. Europe sXOOO Largest^^ompames, Boucher, Ltd., 
publishes this directory of manufacturers and 
trading (export/import) companies. Again, only 
Ihe lai^cst business libraries are likely to have it. 

5. Commercial banks Bankers have a vast amount 
of iirfbrmation on foreign firms, or they can easily 
get --It "Banks with international departments 
usually have this information on tap. Other banks 
will get this information from larger U.S. banks or 
fo;^gn banks with whom the> r^:ularl> do 
business. (STbese are cklled "correspondent 
banks.**) ^ 

6. World Traders Daia Reports iWTDRsh The 
U^. Department of Commerce mamiains reports 
on 1 50,000 foreign firms. The> 're available for S 1 5 
apiece. If a firm isn*l on file, the Commerce 
Dcpaitmcril wiB get one for you. Contact: WTDR 
Section, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 20230. \ 

7. Foreign embassies in Washington, The com- 
mercial (business) section of most foreign 
embasaes have di/ectories.of firms located m their 
country- Some, i>ui not all, embassies may be wil- 
ling to share this information with you. Inquire. 

WHAT IF A "PRO FO^MA INVOICE" IS 
REQUESTED? When you wnte to foreign firms 
that *iook good," ^me vqii. respond and ask for a 
more formal price quotation, called a "pro forma 
invoice," It Isn't a real invoice. It*s only a quotation, 
but in an invoice format You will rarel> sec one in 
domestic business, but they are frequCTtl> used in 
international trade, A foreign firm will ask fqj a "pro 
forma^ because it slants to find out, m detail,^hat 
t6c> win have to spend to bij^ >oux product Thus, 
they will want the totjl^sirmdudrng packing, IXS. 
domestic freight dia^^{from >our factory to "the 
poTtX spare parts, sometimes even ocean freight, etc. 
Importm in Aiiica and Latin America may^ne«l 
**Pro forma invoice** to comply with local import: 
r^ulations. 

HOW TO PREPARE* A.**PRO PORMA." They're 
ca^ to do. Rjst, list the pric^ of your product on 
your r^ular invoice form. Then jrint or type "Pro 
Forma Invoice** at the top. Be sure to mdude the fol* 
lowing infcmnation. • 

h Your firm name and address, (It*s probably 
pHnted on your invoke form.) 



2. The foreign customer's name and address. 

3. His Irtter reference nuifk^ or" the date of his 
inquiry^ 

4. A brief description of your goods. This is 
particularly important 

5 Your terms of sale. (Cash in Advance? Cash on 
D^very?) 

6. The total invoice amount, i*e., all charges which 
>ou are passing on to the customer for him to pa>. 

See page ??? for a sample **pro forma" invoice. 

KEEP GOOD RECORDS, Domg bJLess with 
customers around the world ma> call for special 
record- keeping. Here is a simple s>slcm that many 
exporters use. 

1 A^gn a reference number to all pncc quotations. 
For example, some exporters use the year followed 
b> the numver of the quote. Thus, "reference, 
'^6-13*" would mdicaic the 13lh quotation made 
in 1976. - 

2.. File correspondence alphabeucally by foreign 
country.' If you antiapate a lot of corr«pondencc 
with a sp>edfic firm, set up a separate file for it 
within the country file. 

3, Institute a conespondence followup system 
which will let you know what foreign letters 
haven't becg answered.*- 

KEEP YOUR PROMISES. A good way to lose 
customers is to bre^lc promises. The biggest 
complaint from foreign importers about U.ST^up* 
pliers is a failure to ship as promised. Your Hrst order 
is particularly importaM as it will shape your 
customer*s, image of you as a dependable or 
ttondependable supplier. On a Europgan trip to 
investigate the export potential for a group of 
minority-owned U.S. manufaciurera one sades 
executive rqx>ated no apprehension about ihcir bring 
minority owriec. Eut Importm were TOmed about 
the ability of th»cJffSks ""l^ deLver*^ as none had any 
export cxperiencd If y ou are new u>-export> you must 
lake two extra precautions. ^ * * 



*Tht country may be omitted from the foreign furo's 
lett^ea4^Thus, exp^ienced exportm ^aple envelopes to 
lettm they rtcexvt from abroad. The covdope postmark or 
its stamp wflj idcatify the country. 
*01d expon bands indicate, that & tardy reply isn't the only 
reason a foreigh firm may not write bad^ Sotnc may never 
have received your ongmal kticr^-p«haps a went by 
seamail or someone didn't use the «)rrccl postage. 
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1. Do not make ddivcrj prcfmiscs >ou can*t keep, 

2. If ddays are inevitable, tell your custoiaer 
immediately — and give, him a revised realistic 
shipping date. 

TO SUM UP, You U get mquines from foreign 
businessmen about your product If >ou*re DOt 
interested in, or can*t'devote«tfae time to exporting. 



then respond only to *'eas>-lo-sell** inquiries They 
will be written in English and most likely wiU lead to 
an order 'which will call fdr shipment to a U.S. 
location and payment from a U.S. bank. DonH waste 
much lime on the otncrs. Ignore those that come 
from housewives 0^ stadcnis. **Easy-to-seir leads 
ma> be few and far between, but ihey mean ad- 
ditional profits. 



/ 
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V CHAPTER m 



^ SHIPPING YOUR PRODUCT OVERSEAS 



INTRODUCTION. So far, wc have conceatratcd 
on export sales thai do not require shipment to a 
foreign location^ However, mariy potential customers 
may be unable jo^ unwilling to accept delivery in the 
United States. 

With little additional risk, you can accommodate 
than. But tcTdo this you must Icam and undmtand 
. the special **language of export,** the various types o f 
export terms. T|ii5 chapter discuses the shipping 
tarns common to export transactions, identifies ship- 
ping documents that may be needed, and describes 
freight forwarders— specialists who can handle all the 
^port shipping details at surprisingly low fees. A 
word of caution: thousands of U*S. firms ship their 
goods to foreign customers every day. Praaicafly 
every transaction goes off without a "hitch." 
However, a few wiU be delayed or canceled because 
the exporter failed on his paperwork. So don't 
hedtate to 'ask foe- advice 

EXPORT SHIPPING TERMS. Undwstanding 
port shipping terms becomes easier when 'you and 
yoiff btiycr understand two things. First, who 
absorbs the costs involved in shipping your goods 
firoiii your loading piatform in the United States to - 
'^yom custom^s rccdving dodc m a forogn location- 
(The box on i»ge b^ow identifies ten j>osdble costs 
of export shipmetft,) -Secondly, who owns the goods 
at various physical stages of the «port shipmeit' 



*Wbo owns Ae goods— you or your customer— is an nn-. 
porttnt question damage. loss, or pilfo^ takes place 
on the long trip from jroor factory to bis warehouse. 



TEN POSSIBLE COS3S IN AN EXPORT 
SHIPMENT ' 



DtpcnSng on the country and 4he mode of 
sh^mcct ^y sea or air) tbm are costs involved in an 
oqport -liaasaction. In some ca$^ they can eqo^ or 
exceed tbe;saluc of the goods! It is important to know 
who n^pay^tbese c<»t$: jou or your costomeR And 
jf you iawta p» those costs, youTl want tQ recova 
tbem. Eith^ add th^ to your invoice or mdude 
them in t^ price j>f your goods* 




1, Export pacbng. Most shipments by sea call for 
special packing to protect the shipment from 
rough . handling, pilferage, dampness, or^ 
humidity. ' 

2. Transportation costs from >our factory to a sea 
or airporT These arc called "inland" freight 
charges.* 



foreign port charges. There ma> be 
for unloadmg or loading, or stortng 
for dock space before they are loaded 



4. Customs documentauon charges. Some foreign 
countries rtguire ^p^al documents to identify 
the ongin &^]ot value of the shipment Some 
cargo, ^[^b%*Jivcstock, may require special 
Inspection ^ferfiUcatcs. ^ 

5. Fragbt forwarder diarges. Most exporters use 
. international freight forwarders to handle export 

shipping details. Their diarges.are nominal- The 
(ot^gn customer may aJso^ise one to handle his 
imports* , - ' ^ - 

6. Frdght costs to the foreign country. Foreign 
freight chargcAJepend upon <he type of com- 
ifiodity, its weight, its volume, and its mode of 
transportadon (sea, air, or trudc)., # 

7. Insurance costs. Cargo msurance lo cover the 
risks inherent in a long trip, 

8. Import tariffs (taxes). Foreign governments put 
-tariffs on most imported goods either ^ a 
money-raising device or to protpa local pro- 
ducuon. 

9. Transportation from the port in the customer's 
-coutitry to his warehouse. 

10. Financing charges. If banks help collect 
paymrat, or if they help finance the shiiraent, 
there will be fees and/or mtercst charges. 

.*Railrc»uis and irudiOT oftea hire iowci rates o& cxpon . 
cargo, , 
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* A^widc varict) of shipping terms arc used in the 
United States. Some firms sell their goods F.O.B/ 
their factory or warehouse! The customer is 
responsible for all shippmg costs from that'pomt on. 

.Some sdl F.O.B. factor>» freight allov^ed. The seller 
pays the freight. When goods are sold on a C.O.D. 
oasis, the buyer does not get ih^ goods until he pa>s 
for them. 

U.S. customers know where your factory is lotated 
and can easily arrange for shipping. However, your 
foreign customers are thousands of miles from you 
and arc unfamiliar vnxh U S geography Thus, some 
may want a pncc for >pur goods at a locauon 
familiar to them. For example, some ^ill ^^antyour 
price based on delivery of your goods to a US or 
foreign pier, or to an airport To make export trade 
easier, standard terms have been developed The 
most important export shipping terms are as follows 

1. Ex Factor) The pnce of goods waiting for the 
customer at )our factory loading dock. The buyer 
owns the goods at this pomu and b^rs all nsks 
and costs in getting the products delivered lo his 
warehouse abroad * 

Example: YCl. a mamfaclurer of icemakers, sdls 
three units too German firm " Ex Factory StLouxi, 
M issoun " The German firm pays all shippmg costs 
needed to get the tcemakers to its German Ichcauon 
(The L' S firm y^ill usually arrange for inland 
transportation j 

1 F.O.B. (named point). The -pnce at the place 
named JScliamcd point can be an> where agreed 
to by rfie bu^eir and seller Points commonly 
in expprt trade arc a earner (truck. raJ car> beside 
the scfier's fa^ry» or a port locauon (example. 
F.O.B. trticjc^ New York), a pier or vessel 
(example, F.O.B, vessel). « 



Example I: YCl. ihe I' S firm, quotes FOB 
truck at St Louis, Missouri for the 3 icemakers 
YCl must place the tce-fnakers on the truck or 
deliver them to the trucking corhpanyu pro\ide a 
domestic Bill of Lading, - and help the German firm, 
if requested, with the necessary U S Government 
export documents 

The German firm is responsible for ail trans* 
portation costs from the factory and for special fees 
ipned in exporting the icemakers to Germany, it ts 



•F.O.B. ^ands for Free on Board 
<:.0.D, «and$ for Cash'os Delivery ' 
*Gaicrally, the sdkr will arrange for an intand*c3rno'.(a 
.irudang firm, a railroad, etc.) to pick up the goods, if 
requested by the buyw. 

*Bill of Lading is a contract beiwcGi»tbc shipper 
(nuaiufacturc^) and the carrier. It is also used as a rccijpt. It 
indicates t& carrier has possessicm of (but not btk to) the . 
goods, and the a)Ddition of the goods at the u me the earner 



ukcs^hcm ^Sec page '^S for a more deuiied descnpiion of 

a Bill of Lading*^) 

responsible for any loss or damage after the ice- 
makers are on the truck, and it pays all tOif5 for 
the necessary export documents Frequently. L S 
suppliers t^ill make arrangements for inland 
transportation, if^equesied / 

I Example 2: YCl quotes FOB Yankee Clip- 
per A>H Orleans i nder these terms, the L S 
firm pays all charges for ptaang the icemakea on 
board the ship Yankee Clipper pnor to its 
sailing date, provides the German firm v^itfi an 
ocean Bill of Lading, is responsible Jor los^r 
damage until the icemakers are loaded the 
Yankee Chpper. and helps the German bttyer. if 
requested, ^ith the necessary i S export 
documents 

As he has specified^the ship he ^ants to use, he 
must gi^e the i' S exporter qdequate nonce of the 
sailing date, ^here the ship ij located, ahddeh^er^ 
instructions If the Yankee Clipper fads to sho^ 
up or fails to load v^ithin the designated time, the 
foreign firm bears all costs for the delays and all 
shipping Costs to Germany once the icemakers are 
loaded on the ship It pays all costs and charges for 
obtaining I S export documents The i S firm 
may, if requested, book space on the Yankee 
Clipper and take care of, the needed 
documentation 

3 FA,S* Vessel (named port of shipn^eni) The 
pncc of goods, delivered on the docks before 
loading- The bu>er ts responsible for goods onde 
the) arc "along side the ship"— in other words, on 
the dock While the buyer is supposed to arrange 
for freight space acid msurancc. m marJy cases the 
U S supplier does this for him and provides for 
shipment on behalf" of the buyer In other cases, 
the buyer noufies the seller to make delivery along- 
side a designated vessel, and provides his o^n 
msurancc. Therefore, it is important for bdlh sel- 
ler and buyer to agree 6n who will book the freight 
and buy ,insura;ice 

ExampU: YCl^e V S mamifacturer. quotes the 
German fi/m '^F A S Yankee Clipper .S>h 
Orleans" for the ,300 icernakers The V S firm's 
responsibthttes , are similar to tkase described in 
example 2 ^ above ^ for the cost of loading the cargo 
on the ship * - _v ' 

4. CLF.* (named point of dcsunauoif/. The pnce 
includes the cost of the goods, cax^o insurance, 
and all transportation charg« named pomr 

. C)i destination. , 

Example: /The i'l^ manufacturer quotes its 
German customer C.LF Bremerhaven for 300 ice- 



*F A S standi Free A)6ng Side 
CI F stands fo^-Cottr Insurance, Freighi 
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makers. The V.S. firm pays for transportation and 
insurance to Brtmerhaven (an unportant German 
port); and is responsible for any loss until the ice- 
makers have been lotted on the ship. • 

The German firm handles and' pays for all 
subse^pient movement of the shipment and is 
resDonsible^ for cargo loss once they have been 
placed on board the ship. The box on page ^4 sum- ^ 



marizes who absorbs various costs ond^ where tktle 
passesrjor the ^ most commonly used terms, 

A common variation of Uiis shipping term is(Z. & 
F./ (named point of dcstinalion), Tliis quotation will 
not include the cost of insurahcc. 



^. & F. stands for Cost Fmght 
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R£$K«sieu TO?j COSTS im(^}is^^m 



Cost It*^******-*^ 


! F.O.S. (Free on Board) 

i WtV VQI lie* vwW WVI ^ 


r.O.B. (Free Boand) Inland 


r.A.S. (Free Along Side) Vessel 
or Plar>c at Port of Stilpsacnt 


C.KF. (Cost, Ingicance, Frt1g?)t) | 


Export ?ickiD9^ 


j Elorer 


i . , Seller 




•Ser.er 


Seller 


Inland Freight 


! 5^er 


i Seller 

r 




Seller 


i 

Seller \ 
1 


Port 0»r9C$ ' * 


1 

( Buyer 


B-j^yer 


I * 


^ 

"^ller 


Seller 1 
I 


forw»r^r'$ Fee 


1 Bt^er% ^ 


Bi^yer 


r 

! 

i 


Buyer ! 


Seller ' 1 
i 


Opn$y1«r Fee 


1 Buyer / - 


Bio'er 


1 

i 


Bayer 

t 




Lo^Id9 on Carrier 
(vessel or pimt) 

— « — - f , - 


T V : 

* 

" Buyer 


Buyer 


T~r 

! 


1 

Buyer 1 


Seller i 

^\ i 


Ocean Freight 


1 ' ' Buyer 






Buyer - ; 


Seller I 

1 


Cargo Insurance - 


j Buyer , 


Buyer 


1 
1 


Buyer 

/ 1 


} 

Seller 


CtfStoof Duties 


1^ Buyer 

F 


Bt^yer 


f 


Buyer/* ; 


Buyer 


Ownership of Soods 
Passes... 


goo^ ooboard an 
Inland carrier (truck, 
raf^l, etc.) or In hands 
of Inland carrier 


^en 900ds unloaded by Inland 
cajrler 


^en goods alon^lde carrier, ' 
fn h2n^ of air or ocean car- j 
rter j 


l(hen goods on board air or Ovean 
carrier at port of shlp^ient j 

1 

■ 1 



1. Ubo absorbs export packing?, This char^ should be clearly agreed i^^on. Charges sooetloes contrcrerslal/ 



2* The seller has mponslblH^ to arrange for consular Invoices (ajid other docuaents requested by buyer's govenwent). According to 'official 
definitions,* buyer pays fees, but s^wtlne^ as a aatter of practice, seller Includes In quotations. 



WHICH SHIPPING TERMS ARE FOR 
YOU? What do you do if you receive an inquiry cal- 
• ling for a C I F quotation'^ Wcrecommend thai you 
quote a guaranteed price which includes all charges 
for shipping the goo'ds to the port or airfield, in 
essence, this is an F A S (vesscl-or-plape) quotation. 

If you wish, you can add the approximate charges 
for further cost" so that the buyer can easily afcrive at 
his own estimated C LF. cost.' You should indicate, 
however, that actual costs will be charged upon 
shipment. A freight forwarder can estimate these 
charges for you. 

If an F.A.S. (vessel) quote is too difTicult, as a 
minimunu we recommend a guaranteed Ex Factory 
price with estimated inland transportation charges to 
the port where the goods wifi be^ exported. 

THE LONG TIME FRAME OF AN EXPORT 
SHIPMENT. U.S. domestic shipments can reach 
customer in no more than 4. or 5 days by train, 
truck and cargo or parcel post. But theiime frame of 
our e^jpon shipment is much longer-. It lakes up lo a 
month for a customer in Milan, itaJy, to receive 
goods shipped by sea. Your custorner in Japan or 
.Australia may not get vour g^s for 45 davs. (Air 
freight, of course, speeds dch/ity, but it sull mav be 
6 days before your cummer aaually receives 
shipment.) ^ \ i 

The longer time frame ni«d«d-.for an cxpon 
shipment may be obvious but the new-to-export firm 
should also know that exporting r^uircs some 
\ spegaJ papcrwoij: that is not needed in domesuc 
' business. (See page beJow for special export 
documents.) 

< 

OCE AN SHIPMENT. Most expon shipments go 
vi5^1!*pii«ii^ much cheaper than air shipment. 
Disadvantages of ocean shipment, paperwork a^d 
the extra packing needed to *protect goods from 
rough handhng a^d the corrosive atmosphere, aiso, 
many ports have congestion problems and frequent 
longshoremen strikes. 

Containerization eliminates some of these 
disadvantages. It's'now possible to pack your goods 
. in a container at yoUr factory door, seal it,' and ship 
it, scab unbroken, to your cu3tomer*s doorstep. 

AIR SHIPMENT. International air cargo is 
growing. It has tHe obvious advantage of speed, 
savings in packing costs, and insurarice charges. Also, 
the expon paperwork is less. Cargo rates are higher 
than ocean freight, but exporters should compare 
ocean and air rates for their specific product. 

RAI^L AND TRUCK. Two of the' largest U.S. ex- 
* port markets, Canada and Mexico, can be served by 
road or rail. No special packing is needed and 
delivery timqs arc reasonable. (But Mexican custom 
formalities jan delay delivery.) 



*You may lose some business by not quoung CJ.F. It s a 
common term in many countries. 



THE FREIGHT FORWARDER. YOUR BEST 
, FRIEND IN EXPORT. Theoretically, any firm new 
to export can handle export paperwork, book space 
on a ^ip or a plane, arrange for msurance, etc.— that 
IS, if It had the staff and knew where io go for the 
information. However, specialized firms — called 
International Freight Forwarders— are available to 
relieve exporters of these headaches. 

^The freight forwarder is a most important hnk in 
the export transaaion. Our advice a new-to-export 
firm should use one. 



DOCUI^ENTS ! DOCUMENTS ! 

lUlpetimes exporters feel their shipments will 
drown m red tape and paper Here are the major 
documents so he can take possession of vour prod- 
ucts once thev have arrived in his country 
governments 

YOUR CUSTOMER Your customer needs , 
documents so he can lake possession of your pro- 
ducts once lhc> have amved in^his aJtintrv, 

L Comfkeraal invoice You (or your forwarder) 
prepare this. The bu>er needs it so he can "prove" 
ownersh^) and can arrange to pav vou. 

2 Ocean ^of airway f Bill of Lading A earner (or 
freight forwarder) prepares this It's a contract 
between the owner of the goods and thf earner It 
ifidicates the condition of the merchandise upon 
the earner's acceptance. The customer usually 
needs the original or a copy as proof of ownership 
to uke possession of the goods. 

3 Insurance certificates, which indicate coverage of 
goods agamst loss or damage It's prepared by you 
or your forwarder. 

4. Packing lists, which show the quantity and type of ^ 
merchandise shipped. You prepare. 



THE GOVERNMENT NEEDS 

^ DOCUMENTS. 

^ y . ■ ' 

1 Export Declaration You or your freight forwarder 
prepare .this for all shipmenU valued in exctss of 

^ S250. It's used to control U.S. exporu and as a 
^souirce for export trade statisucs. See the boxx>n ' 
page 77 for an explanation. ^ 

2. Expon License 99% of all U.S. export shipments 

don't require a formal export license. If one is -^^ 
required, you (or your forwarder) apply and the ' 
government issues. Sec the box on page ??? for an 
explanation. " V ' 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS. Foreign 
govcmmenls may jcquirc the foUowittg documents 
on your «cpprt shipmcnL 

1. <k>.nsi4ar invoice. Certain governments want closer 
control over Ibeir imports and require coiisular 
invoices, Yi>u (or.yojir forwarder) prepare it A 

» consul of the foreign country located in the VS. 
frequent^ collects a. fee and l^alizcs it 

2. Certificates'^ origin. Some, but not all. 
S^ovemments nted proof that your products arc 
U^.-madc. You.(or your forwarder) prepares this, 
if required. 

3. Customs iimice. vts is a copy of the sellers* com- 
merdal invoice, describing the goods bought 
Custom invoices are used for import clcaran«s,. 
and sometimes vary from the commercial invoice. 
You (or your forwarder) prepare it 

4. Other documents needed could be inspection 
certificates^ cargo, purchasing lists, etc. 

DOCUMENTS VOU WILL NEED You^U need 
several documents, i 

1. Dock and y^ardume receipts, Since you will be 
contracting with a truddng firm or railroad to 
move your goods from your toading dock to the 
port, you'll need a domestic Bill oW^ding, or 
other receipts, once goods are unloaded from thi 
inland carrier and are pla^^iiHbc hands of th' 
post tcrnxinal operators, e^ 

2. Payment agreements between you and your 
customer. Foreign and U,S. banks may be in- 
volved and you"^ need documents from then. 

3. Insww^ certijiaztes as proof of covers^ in event 
of loss or damage to goods. 

,HE DOES MORE THAN ^FORWARD 
, " FREIGHT. The international freight forwarder is an 
export **specialist" and he does much more than, 
make sure yom- fordgn customer gets the goods on 
time and intact For example: 

U The freight forwards can help you estimate all 
' costs for your price quotations. 

2. He advises on padung, marking, and labding 
requirements. 



3. He tell you precisely what documents willl)e 
required, and^ how to complete them. He can 
provide you with the blank forms— or if asked, 

- he, can' fill them in for you. (Remember, he's 
* acting as your agent.) 

4. He books c^rg^spacc. He prepares and processes 
ocean (or airway) Bills of Lading. 

5. He can arrange for insurance coverage.' 

6. He presents your shipping doctmients to banks to 
speed payment 

7. In some cases,, he can save you money by 
consolidating the shipments of many exporters to 
one country mto one large one which gets a lower 
freight rate. 

He can arrange for export paciting of your goods. 

He will get your merchandise to the right spot on 
docks, ^and get necessary ^'fceipts. 

He can fill out the Export "Decs" acquired b^ the 
U.S. government. 

He can prepare other documents such as' 
certificates of origin, consular invoices, or 
custom invoice He arranges for the legalization 
of these documents. 

He prepays all charges (including ocean or air 
freight) such as transportation. 

13. He can prepare notice of shipments, siding 
0 banks, carriers, or customers, etc. 



8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 



12 




HOW MlfCH DO THEY COST? Freight 
forwarders char^ surprisingly little for their service 
An averse shipment would cost betwe^ S20 and 
S40 for booking cargo space on a plane or boat, 
arranging to get ycrur goods to port, and pr^ring 
for necessary ocean {or airway) Bill of Lading and 
dock receipts.*® Charges may be higher if other serv- 
ices are involved. Forwarders oftaj prepay ocean or 
airfreight and fees for l^alimg consular invoices. 
These charges are Bill«t to the exporter. Forwarding 
fees for air shipments are usually less than for ocean 
shipment as fewer documents are involved. 



^Forwarders also gci a fee from shippers for selhng 'cargo 
^)ace" ^ - 
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Example: Here ar^ a New York City ^freight 
forwarders charges on a shipment wdnli $/5,000 
destined for a Customer in the Middle East. 



Amount 

Basic forwarding fee (booJcing space, preparing a 

Bill of Lading, prcpa^nng freight) . ^ $40 

Riling out the cxporicedaration ^ 5 

. Ptq>aration of.5on5ularinvoicc 10 
Messeoger service to consulate for l^alizing consular 

invoice ^ . 4 

Preparing certificate of origin ' ' - 3 
Messenger to Foreign Chamber of Commerce /or 

l^alizing^certificate of origiq t ^ 2 

^ Prqjaration of insurance certifjcaie * 5 

Comptaion of commercial invoice • * 5 ^ 

Post^e ^ 3 

Preparingdocumcntsforpresentauonto thcbank . 10 

The totlil f(^ 3vas SSS. But the exporter saved more 
than this^bc&use the forwarder consolidated this 
shipment in with others going to ^hc same 
country. Thus, exporter saved on freigh^, and 
diminatcd^oftlJy ex^rt packing. 

NOTE^ELL. Ifyou want your f^gbt forwarder to • 
complete the cxpor; d«:laratiori or present your ship- 
ping documents \s> U.S. banks, you will have to give 
him shipping power of attorney. 

HOW . TO- LbbATE ONE About i:5D0 ocean 
'jrdght forwarders are licensed by the^^^eral 
Maritime Commission. All ^ must pass a special 
exanrfnatioy, but all are not activf . Most forwarders 
arc in port*cities. Some 300 air freight forwarders arc 
roistered with the Ci\il Aeronautics Board. Many 
'freight forwarders arcJ|J»dalists for ffotb-occan and 
air sbipfmcnts. Listed Klow are sources jvhich will 
' help you Jocate a freight forwarder 

' L Contact tBe closest District Office of the U-S. . 

Department of Commerce, Asfethe director fpr a 
: ; .list of freight fonv^rdihg firms capable of handling 
^ * both atr arid ocean shipments. (Se* page ??? for ad- 
dresses) 

W you^^ local telephone 
the "Fra^t Forwaniing" 
a snrifll tity, >ou may not 
the yellow pages of the' 
you will find some. 

, , . exporter, who will be 

V.Jtftr^ than willing to suggest affrej^ht^ forwarder. 
^(The*U*S/ Dtjprtipcnt of Commerce District 

Office can ^vejrou the names.) . 

J* _ ' • ' ^ * 

4. Contact the,,National Cifetom# Brokers and 
^orwafclers ^isbciation of Amcfica, an 
^ . asfiociatioQ of about 2b0 active frdght forwarders. ' 
• TTic assodatibn is located in Suite 1109, One 
, Worl^! Trade Cemer, '.New Yoric, »New York 
. . 10048. Jelfphonc: (212> ^324)050, ^ 
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Check the ycUow ^ 
dircctcrfyr Look Ondc 
headingrif you 
'find orSf fisted. 
ncar«t large dty, ini 

Contgct zn cjq)eri«ii 



THE U.S.\ GOVERNMENT KEEPS A 
WATCH^L EYE OVER EXPORTS 

.WHY? Our Government keeps tabs on what's 
shipped. Some itei^is ip short supply or hkely to have 
a strategic value are closely regulated. And our 
Government needs immense amounts of information 
for statistical purposes. ' ; . . * 

THE EXPORT DECLARATION. The Bureau of 
Census records all shipments valued greater than 
S250. It's interested in the type merchandise, its 
classification code number/ its quantity, value; 
destination, Jiow shipped, etc. This information* is 
collected on an Export Declaration form (ustally 
called an "Export Dec") for every shipment. The 
3lireau of the Census prepares detailed monthly rep- 
orts on U.S. exports, b> product, quantity, 
destinatiG(fi, etc. * :^ 

SCHEDULE B NUMBER. The^Bur^u of Census 
has «itablishcd an elaborate classification system for 
all exported merclSandise. Every good shipped from 
the United States fits into one of ?,ObO categories, 
each carrying a ?-digit niunbcr. This system is known 
as Schedule B: Statistical Classification of Dohiestic 
and Foreign Commodities Exported From the 
United States, Schedule B' numbers are needed on 
Export Decs. 

• * 
Example: Icemakers fit intp ^cfvedule B So. 
7 19 J 502. Hair preparc^ions are part of Schedule B 
No. 553.0200. • ' - v 



Schedule B numbers can be obtained from^ 
L Freight forwarders. 

2.. The^ nearest District Office pf the IMS. Department 
. of Commerce, ^ ' ^ ,v^k^^ * ^ ^ 

3r Bureau of Census, in wWimgton, If the product is 
tmifftie or there's doubt The correct number, write: 
Foreign Trade Division^ Bureau of Census U.S. 
Departmeht off Commerce, Washington, D.C 
* 2023^, En^loseKa^oiluci specification saeet." 
They'll handle telephoH^ SH^'^^' although official 
rulings are by mail only.tPeJ^honls Tnumber. {301 1 
763-5342. Note: There^s no charge for this service. 

'EXPORT LICEltSES. Most jSgerchandise is ex-, 
ported under ''General Licens^'^ meaning no special 
permit is required prior to shipment. All lhaxs - 
required is the pj>«ise "G-DEST** typed on certaui 
documents. (Freight forwarders cah advise.; If goods 
*arc in short-supply, of of strat^c importance^ 5f 
destined to certain communist countnes, a special 
license is necessary prior to shipment. 



Information on whpi^her a special iicen^ h nc 
can be answered by: 



1. Freight /orwarders. - 

.2. The nearest District . Office of. the U.S 
* Depanmcnt of. Commerce. . 

3T Office of ''Export Adrriinisrration, 



Deparlment of Cptomcrcf, Washingto;i, 
20230.'Tclephohe (202) 377^201. 



U.S. 
DC. 



a special license is needed, the same sources can 
/ helpr obtain them. * , » 

SEli-ECTING A FREIGHT FORWARDER-, If you 
are only jntere^ed in an occasion^^ export shipment, 
it doesnlt matter which forwarder you use. However, 
^ you may want to make a more careful selection if you 
plan OQ building an 'export business/ Then: aSfe tlie 
forwarder for references (the average forwarder 
handler some 250 export shipments a w^). Get an 
idea, of the services he will provide. F<^cxample, if 
your products need speciftl export packing, ask what 
arrangements he has for this servicer \. 

One of the best^ways to cfaeck out a freight 
forwarder Is to talk with expe^ced exporters. 

A WORD ABOUT jfACKING. Breakage, 
moisture, and pilferage are the three big dangers to 
your sbpm^t from the time it l^ves your factory 
. until It gets to your foreign customer, Insurance 
'Company of North Americ^ (INA)', a large U.S. 
company specializing in selling marine cargo 
insurance, says that 70% of all cargo loss can be 
prevented by proper packin||^. 

^Remember, whatever sbpping container you use, 
your "export packing." must be such that your p^o- 
ducts w\l\ ^ to your customer thousarfds of miles 
away in an» undamaged condition. Your "package** 
ynusi protect against weather^ thieves, and the normal 
hazards of shipping, daxnpness, rough IvandLng, and 
careless storage. Nothing can be worse than an 6n- 



ied^, time but daiTlaged delivery of >oureXport shipment 

Insurance will cover the loss^but customer ill will or 

^ lost time in handling the problem is a^heavy price to 

. ' -'pay.- * i . , 

• ^ /• \ 

PACKINGJNFORNiATlON. WHERE TO GET 

IT. Thane sye many information sources ow* export 

packing?^ (^r best bet, is a freight forwarder. He can 

^dvise^ou on requirements- and^ export packing 

spedalist. Other^ sources: ' 

1. Ports of the ^orlcL This free book has a basic 
packing guiic an^kdescribes (fit types used in cx- 
^ port. Contact. Insurance Company of Nortli 
, Amenca, Manne and Aviation Division, 1600 
■ Arch Stre*^, Philadelphia, Pa, 19100. 



2, Guide to Damaged Packing, a free pictorial guide 
to what can happen to export shipments, av^lable 
fr^om^ Amencan'Iifstilatc of Marine Underwnters, 
- . 99 John Street, Nc^ York, N,Y. 10038. / 
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LABELING .ASD 'MARKING THE EXPORT 
''CONTAJI^ER'-.;'* Export • shipping cartons or 
containers need diCfcrent markings than/domestic 
shipira^ts. Foreign ci^tomers have their /wn needs, 
shipping companies and port tierminal'bpa'ators have , 
theirs, and even foreign govemm«its have certain 
needs for marking. Bolivia, foj example, insists that 
gross weights, in kilograms, be marked on all 
packages m .stencil numerals at least 6 centimeters 
high., - ' - . 

NOyE WELL. Don't take it for granted that foreign 
customers, custom ^officials, or stevedores can read 
English. /'That is *h> cautionary .marks such as 
"handle with care" or "this side up" may be needed^ 
in ajoreign langu^e as weH as in English 

Your forwarder can^?so advise you an marking 
and labeling. .Your f(Jreign^ customer will often in- 
clude jabeling and marking ihstructions with his 
order, . ... 
The box^inii page 79 describes typical markings. 




WHAT^O|;S-ON AN EXPORT CARTON? 



raite knp^rtS^"™/^ ^ required by custom^o^ai? in jnost foreign countnes before the goods 

^^"'^ address In Jmc cases he may give youa shipping "cpde,'' ppcfemng to keep his 
loentity unJcnoivn- to discourage thieves. • " ; . 

3. H)e port of exit and pprt.of destination. - 

4 The package ox cgsc number/ If five packages make up your shipment, eacli one'^^ be nmnbered in 
consccuuve order. • ' - * 

^. Carton dimensions. In sonitf cases, it must be provided in both inches and the wetnc system. ' 

6, -Your shipment's gross weight expressed in poundi and/or kiJograms. -~ . . 

r. Cautionary markings such as "mis Side UpV or "Ha^dltwith Care-- i;i both tnglish and foreigii languages. 

NOTE Experienced exporters advise againh usiog.brand names or advcreiung slogans on packages. ' 
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^ WORD ABoIjT insurance. Like most 
insurance, marine cargo insurance** is an esstntial 
busfncss tool. Here are some facts about marine 

cargo insurance: - 

# ' 

L^Ii.is generally based on the value pf the 
shipment— including all charges (freight, han- . 
dling, etc.)— ^lus 10^ to^ cover unseen 
contingencies. ^ 

2. Coverage is usually sold on a *Varchouse-to- 
warehousc** basis. That is, from your factory to 
your customer's receiving platform. Coverage 

• generally <5cascs a certain number of days after the 
ship or plinc is unloaded. (Other types of coverage 
« arc also afrailai)le, such as port-to-port; but roost 
experienced cxport»s recommend warehouse-to 
warehouse cover^gcj) 

3. * Marine cargo Insurance policies are sold on a per 
' shipment or "blanket" basis— a poliq^ issued to 

cover all shipments during tlie life of the 
insurance. Freight forwarders purchase ^blanket'* 
. ' poKdes to, oovcr shipments of exporters who do 
not have their own policies. 

4. Insurance nates vary according to the product, 
destination, shippmg method, exporter*s "track 
record,*' etc A rotigh rule of thumb: ocean cargo 
Insurance will cost S.50 per S 100 of invoice value 
Air cargo insurance will cost 25% less, but rates 

*vary. For cxample,^ large ste^Jb:^tos(difBculi to 
^pilfer) may be as lov^ as S.lS^per SjjK) lo insure 
But insurance cohering au^ragjfefvc ^pargparu 
denned for certain Latin American dtfe^uld 
cost $5.00 per SiOO!*^ . . 

HOW TO HANDLE INSURANCE. If you only 
export **occasionally/* it be cheaper' to use irour 
forwarder's policy. CheJS with him on cdsis, 
Howevjer, if you plan a more aggfessive export effort, 
it will pay to have four own polipy. Polidcs are sold 
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'The term.roanDe insurance is ihe term used for ocean as 
welJ as air cax;go coverage. V 
insurance experts cail auto pans a " targeted' 
commodity— i.e., an cas> "target" for thieves. 



b> insurance' brokers. Here ire suggestions ,on 
locating them. ^ 

1. Contact yetfftorwarder.* He can recommend one 
or several brokers. 

2. Contact thct District Office of the U.S. 
Departmenb of Commerce nearest you. An 
mtemational speaalist can list the important 
brokei:s. 

3. Contaa an expenenccd exporter. The> often will 
put- .you in touch with their own broker.. 

4. Contaa an intemauonakiirtme or a stcarajhip 
line. 

ADDITIONAL INF0RMATl6^N AVAIL-^ 
ABLE. Information on manne cargo xinsurance is 
available from two free pamphlets. 

\. Guide to Cargo Insurance, discusics manne cargo 
insurance and t>pcs of poliacs. It's availabfe from 
American Institute of Marincw UnSUrwnters, 99 
'John Street, New York, "N.Y. '10038. 

2. Money at Risk, available from Insurance 
Company of North America, Marine and a%iation 
division, 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. I91Q1. ^ 

TO 5UM UP, Exporting has its own defmiuons. 
Shipping terms have been established so that buyers 
and sellers will have a common method of com-^ 
munication. The manufaaurer Sas manv export 
pnang options. In addiudn to ibt basic costOf the 
product, there ma> be other costs necessar> to get 
ypur goods to your customer's place of business. This 
chapter has identified these costs, and shown how 
ihcy'w covchd in export ^uotauons. 

An export shipment requires far more paperwork 
than, its doroe^c counterpart, in particular >our 
shipment goes as ocean freight. But compafMes^o 
. wish to ship products to foreign, customers won't 
haVe to » worry about ''paperwork. Their .frag^t 
for|varders can do it for them. ThcSe fimvs, the **exp- 
C3(rtcr'$ best friend," can advise not dnly best 
methods of shipping, but thc>1l alsdliandlc all ship-' 
ping arrd document details. Their costs arc low 
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- , J . _ How AN EXPORT SHIPMENT MOVES ' 

Many individuals or specialist firms arc involved in gciung a shipment from your faaor> to the port tfic 
truddng firm ifeat carries j^ur merchandise, the freight forwarder, the Uuck dnverf the termmaj operator v,ho 
handles sWppipg {)erths' for ocean -vessel; and the steamship company, rtself. 

Listed below are 19 steps just'io get your goods Oft board a ship; 

YOU, The Export^ 

1 Prepare the domesuc Bill of Lading for the movement of your cargo to the pier at the poft of export A copy 
, of this dojncstic Bill of Lading is sent to your freight forwarder, along with your packing Ust Both Bill of 

Lading and packing list should be carefully checked. ^ 

2 Mark tbe car^o plainly to show gross and net w eighth without ifie paefc^ng;. voluice icutnc mcasuremc^it) * 
forejg?! desUnauon. customer identificauon marks, and a "Made m the U S.A *: mark (most importam^j 
Your forwarder and customer have advis«37ou. most hkdy 

. • ' : ' " 

3 Accepts yourca^O for transit to^ihe port Either vou arrange for the trucking company lo pick the cargo up 
or your (rdght fonvardernioes ii , . 

4. lAdyises your freight forwarder when your cargo will get lo the port 

i Receives the following fpni- your frei^t forwarder name of saiUag date, pier l<Kauon, and anv 

speaal permits needed to bring your cargo onto the pi^r, t 




tdcd io b\ 

6 Obiidns a filled out-biit ^S3gned-<!ock receipt from the freighi forwarder This recapt *ai accompanv 
your cargo. ^ ^ r . 

I Confacts'tje terminal o^tor to make arrangements for speciai handhng or speaal equipment (if required) 
at Icas^ 24-hours before ^cduled dehycry to the port, / 

* Yoor Frdgbt Forwarder 

8. Provides the un^gncd dock receipt and speciai permits, if required, to the trucking firm. Your forwarder 
" carefully checks the dodk receipt for completeness. 

♦ 

The Truck Drircr 

9. Drive^ftis "truck, to the .entrance of the port. • 

J ^ ^ ^ ^ The TOTiinal X)penttor - \ ' 

s JO- Issues a piss to the driver at-tht gatdipu56r-<J v ^ \ 

II Checks driver's papers and^assigns ? cfaeckerno the driver and an unloading' spot on the pi^. 

w The Track 

12* -Unloads his vehicle. * ^« » * ' . * 

13, Obtains a signed copy of the dock receipt. 

The TOTiifaJ Operator ' . ^ ^ 

14. Signs ihetdock rccdpt' , - ' \ ' 

' \^ The Track Drhcr \, ' 

^15. Surrenders his gate pass s/ihe at the ptchyuse when dei^rting the port 

T^Temiiiil Op«tor 

16 Forwards the signed dock receipt other \p the steams^jip company or freight forwarder, / 
• ' * Hi/^^rdgbt Forwardo- ^ ' ' 

' 17 Prfeparcs in ocean Bill of-Lading for transmittal to the steaji|ship company for its review and signature 
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Tbc Steamship Compiny 
is. Signs the ocean Bill of Lading atfd returns it to the forvrardcr. 

^ The Frdgbt Forwtrtier * 

19. Reviews documents and 'transmits copies to appropnate firms bu>er. exporter, bank 

uide" prepared by^^beViprt Service Iroprovcmetii Committee. Pan A«ibor.ty 



This, matcnai is adapted from an Export Gi 
New York and New Jersey • 
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CHAPTER IV 



HOW TO,SELL ON LETTER OF CREDIT 



^ INtRODUCnON. So far wc bavcfdcah with 
port shipmcfts which arc paid for in advance or firom 
an account maintained in the US. by the buyer. But 
many excdlent potential foreign buyers may not buy, 
this way. Many would prefer to pay ogly after receipt 
of the goods or wh«i^ they have proof that the 
slgpment has arrived 

H At the same time, the VS, suppher does not want 
to ship to an unknown buyer abroad without posiuve 
assurance that he wiU be paid. And suppbers ma> not 
want to accept payment on a delayed basis. The sup- 
plier may fear that an unknown buyer will default 
thousands of miles away. Can these risks — buyer 
nonpayment .and supplier nonperformance — be 
minimi2ed?£rhis chapter discusses a COTimon ap- 
preach us« in export— the letter of- credit. This 
method t*payroent has* a double. guarantee It 
^ guara nteg^ the^.^ p pli er- paymeat -on ^jfod?- of 
shipjn«iU and guarantees thi custemer that he will 
receive the export merchandise he |ia$ ordered. 

LETTER OP CREDIT. (WHAT IS IT?) A foreign 
buyer a^ a bank to transfer funds from his account 
to aU-S. bank which will be Tor pa>'mCTt to a U^. 
supplier At the same tiliie, the customer's bank asks 
^ U5 bank to withhold supplier pa>'meot until 
proo^of shipmait has been pr««itcd lo the VS. 
bank Such arrangements are called "letter of credit" , 
transactions, as the fordgn bank s«ids a ""letter" 
thrpjigh a US bank to the exports informing him of 
a **crcdit** opeD«f in bb favor. 

One international tenker sa^-s "letters of cr«iit arc 
used between buyers and s^krs who do not know 
eadj other. They have no rcasos to trust cadi othtt ^ 
^so tbqr luro tO/banks to complete the transactioii/ 
TSt banks trust each other because they have had i, 
past buancss rdationsljip 

Letters of CTcdit come in three ;ypes. (YSuU 
sometimes sec the abbreviation L/C.) 

I; **ample** letter of crediL This gives the sdkc re- 
' tourse only to the buyer^ho signs the Ict^^ 
* credit The sefler trusts the' bt^er to meet* his 
finaodal comnntment Wc do not recommend a 
ample letter of cwJU fdf exports to unknown 
*buy?rs. , 

2. flrTCvocaWe** letter: of credit The buyer's bank . 
has guaranteed payment to the Vs. bank The . 
biiycr amnot caocd Ihc i»yroent if the exports 



me^ shipment condiuons. The only riA is the 
default of the foreign bank. /!/ 

3 "Confirmed Irrevocable" leUa- of credtt. The 
promise to pay has been guaranteed b> a U.S. 
bank Pa>'ment cannot be withheld even if the 
buyer and the buyer's bank default Thus» the 
porter has no payment nsks^provided he submits 
the necessary documents^ hich pro^e compLanci 
with all condiuons stated m the letter of credit. We 
re<3>mmend that ncw-to-cxporters only consider 
• this t>pe of letter of credit. 

See page 85 for a sample of a confirmed 
irrevocable letter of credit The fee for a letter of 
credit .ranges from I / 4% to 1% of the amount of the 
'credit, dq>ending -upon. the country and the bank. 
Normally, the buyer pa>^ the fee. 

MEET THOSE SHIPPING DATES. If shjpmaits 
cannot be made by tfie date called for m the L/C, 
exporters should ask the buyer "to amard onto" the 
letter of credit to exteod the date of its vaUdity, or to 
open a new one. If the exporter ships after the date 
spftdfied in the L/C the customer and his banks are 
rdieved of any obligation to pay. In rare instances, a 
Ittter^f credit may not be honored because the Bills 
A>f Lading differ in wording from thai specified m the 
letter of credit /\nd payment could be withheld if 
goods are not shipped on a q>ecified vessel. 

A TYPICAL LETTER. OF CREDIT 
TRANSACTION. Here's what happens when 
fraym«it is made by an irrevocable ictia of credit 
confirmed by a US. baokJ ^ j 

1 . After you arid your castomer^gree on the terms 
of sale, he arranges for his bjmk to open a letter 
'"^of credit* 



'You can todicatc your«cboice of a US. bank to confirm 
the letter of CTcdit But dscck first with your bank. MoK 
banla are voy a^pencoccd m handhog letiCTs 6/ oediu 
Ford^ banks mvolvpd uj fniGnauonai trade fravc US. 
iH^ncbcs or corTe^xH>deni rdattonsbps *iih one oi more 
US. banks who «^ be v^y familiar with L/Cs- 
T>days may be ^xxR^Dt^ed For otatoplc^ibc buy^ 
may have "inmfBoent h^tdtT In many devdoping 
countries, foreign curn^pei, as doUmTmay l>c 
scarce. ffi ' ' ^ , 



2. The buyer's bank prepares an irrevocable letter 
of credit, including all instrucuons. 

3. Th4 buyer's bank s^ds th^ -(rrcvocable letter of 
credit'to a U5. bank .requesting confirmauon • 

4. The U.S.bank prepares a letter oLconfirmatipj]^ 
to forward to you, along with Se irrevocable 
letter of aedit * 

5. You renew carefully all condiucms m the letter of 
credit, tn particular, shipping dates. If you can't 
comply, alert, yotir cu^oracr at ohcc^ {Your 
forwarder can help advise you.) , - ' 

6. Yob arrange with your freight forwrarder to 
deliver your goods to the appropriate poh or 
airport. If the forwarder is going to pxresent the 
documents to the bank (a wise move for the new- 
to-export^firm), he'll need copies of the letter of 
credit . 

7. After goods are Ioaded,\Bic forwarder conipIpt« 
• the necessary documwus (or "transmits \^e 

informauon to you). ^ 

8. You, or your forwarder, present documrats 
indicaung full compbance to the U.S. bank. 

9. 'fhe bank rcviews.^c documents. If m order it 
^issues you a check. The documents are airmailed 
to the buyer's bank for review and transmitted to 

the bm^ct- - _ _ ^ „. ^ 

10. The buyer (or his agent) gets the <toouments 
which may be needed ^o claim the goods . 



'Foragn banks with more than one \jS corrcsp<mdent 
bank g«>crally sdcct the nearest one to the exporter 

*Somc exporters ask customers to s^fy ihcwordmg 
•*about (c^matcd value of the shipment) Banks m the 
case can usually pay up to 10^ more than the estimated 
amount but n*s not guaranteed* 



TIPS ON USfNG ABETTER OF CREDIT If a 
prospcaive customer isn't able — or doesn't want— to 
pay you cash jg advance. tmost won*t), and doe$n*t 
|kecp ^ U.S. bank^ account, suggest a confirmed^ 
fOfevocabJc letter' ofCTedft. Or if a foreign firm wants 
V&40 sfup on **open account" (described lat.erK tell 
Kmi that >our payment terms are confirmed 
irrevocable letter of credit. The customer.wrf} go 
klong with this request — if he wants your produa— 
and manv foreign firnis know that new-jo-expon 
firms can't afford to offer other terms " ^ 



1 Vrhen quoting prospecuve customers, estinvate 
shippingand packmg on ijhe high side to account 
for unforeseen charges. Banks won't pa> amounts 
greater than specified tn the letter of crcdit-r-even 
if the high charges arc-doctmiented/ 

2 After rccejving a letter of credit ffom a poi^Ual 
customer, carefully compare «ts terms with the 
terms of your' pro forma quotation Check the 
shippmg date. Make sure you can comply with all 
the terms If you are unable to do-so, get in touch 
wi\h the customer tmmediatdy and ask that the 
condiuons be changed 



TO,SI(m VP^ A_JSter_of credit is_ arLe^^rcmelv 
useful method of export payment For you. the seller. 
It pracucally ehminales the nsJ&fcOf nonpayment by 
your customer— and enables you to coflea payment 
upon progf of shipment from a L\S port Your 
cusKHner wi|l also find it useful It ehmmates the nsk 
of receiving incorrea, damaged, or delayed goods 
And banks diarge surprisingly little for the service, 
usually no more than 1^ of the value of the shipmCTt 
and somctirltes less •* 



•MORGAN GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
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UlTtMHAnOHAL tASlSM OCVWOPi 
» WALL STMZtf, NEW YOK. K. t Mtf S Jfei-h S 



Ecith 2bol Co. IDC, s 
23 Bleaker Street 
lew Tertc, I,T. ID012 ^ 

• 3»sj£ of Soath Aaerlca, Puerto Cci^llo, Tcseruela . . . , 

cf thtir narWI^X Cpedlt»fc.-i3^ - < 

in riar tietsr. for' tit^cooit cf Itec/ Puerto Cabello, Yc^Ili . . . . . 
fcr 7. ^ *3,COO.OO {S222''^33QBAJE). S. lOLU^) * 
- •T.lim^ «poQ pre*«rtm« to,« of T«r drafts at 

OxatrcUX^l^ iir^tripUcEte, de^-i^ aercbtrd;je e< -dlcata3 be-l^ 
CK^Uar IsTOlce in'trlpUc^te, all /-sad axrf it«=?ed' by ti^ of Tet^er^.eL 



L^it^ S"^^":^ ^V^.ter's certificate, .^^'ed m bUni, ^iJ^ 

S«tii Africa, P^ierto by T^Sis Co^ 

^ll^^^^^'^J^.^y^ ^ C.belIo,^fr« 
«t«t«4 Port to Pserto Ctbello^ ^es^eXa ^ * 



tfatttjM «f this JdTle* -TlU b# aalT 3*wr^lt p»w:t#d to o^ C^r^M^^t 
« «2ii€li dct* this mdlt «z^ir»s; • * ' 

^ .eocf lr»^ th» fmcolac '«ad taderta3» tl« «U dr*fU drsn ^ prtiK^^d In 

^Toert Terr traly, * 

^J*l» lettTsmtBt «al if its tew «rt*i»t eU«r'to 
Igjwjfft t<rT9c? mUatpt «f It. n vo^lA etLoMe roca- 
sbpold h9'prtmA9d ja qup U y sod a»t l*ttr t2m 3 ?*Jt* 



; CHAPTER V 

' FOLLOWING AN EXPORT TRANSACTION 



INTRODUCnO^I. A frtighl forwarder can bclp 
yop in hastdHog an order from a foreign customer 
that calls for ddivcry abroad. For ap estimated fee of 
^S3O0, a forwarder will ^ prepare your ^quotatioa, 
. ^^ge atl the shipping details, ^nd assist in col* 
^eciin^paymem.'This may be a sound propoauon.if 
: you have only (yie or two cj^n shipments a year. 
However* if Jrou eovison several export ^pmcnts, 
you wiD find tias S?00 fee costly. It may maltc you 
noncompetitive if you" i>ass it oa to the customer, if 
you absoriJ it, you're handling export busmen at 4 
loss. ^ < 

But you am handle iiK}uiries and orders from 
piH^tial fordgn customers — at a profit This diapto' 
identifies the slq:^ for completing your first expon 
shipmra^ As an example, we use a mythkal fordgn 
customCTv^^the ABC Rcfrigoatiori Co. {London, 
Ei^andX who wants to purchase ice oabe makers. 

'aI^ALYZING the INQUIKI^Sce page 89 for a 
tyjHcd inquiry from a forcara buw. Note that it asks 
for ddiv^ in the United King&m. 

The first step in an cxpqn tran^ftion is to anal>ze 
the inquiry. Get yoj^r ^ppii^ 3hd paymait terms. ^ 
Bitpa your reoml kcq^ing. . 

Exatfte: You deade to quote CJS, Ln^rpod as 
requested And youn decided your payment terms ' 
. wdt be ainfirm^ irreroaible letter of credit. Stnce 
youT'bank fms no international capabilities, you re 



billing to ' accept cdnfirmation by ABC's CS 
correspondent bank. Start your /He 



CONTACT YOUR FREIGHT FORWARDER 
after settting your tains; contact a freight forwanicr 
for estimate of shipping and packing, and insuraoce 
costs. But first >ou will have to give the forwafckr 
certain information so ht can figure out your coas. 

1. Your product the unit price, and-quanuty 

2. Tb^ destinauon. - ^ 

3. Informauon on vcuur normal domestic packing. 

4 The gro» weight and shipping dimensoris of your 
prpducL 

5. The paymrat terms you wanL 

6. Your export shifting tmns FAS. (vessdj; C.I.F/ 
(port of destination)^ 

Armed with this information, the frtight forwante 
can provide you with all the information needed to 
prqme a quotation. ^ 

Exmm^: YCI contacts J:L Freight Forwarders 
with order details. The freight forwarder teMs them 
ocean shipment is the best method, ho^ best to f^ck, 
and estimates for handling, documentatlotu freight, 
and insurance as follows. 



/ 



/ 

Iton 



Estimated' 
Cost 



Export lacking and marking (Each crate measures 22 cubic feet). 

T^gr^andiJCtw©ghtsoftheshipm«itarell40andl66^ , S200 

/Ocean frgght (sloped on tfic Wtete Cn)wn Imcs, wfaidi has \^ 

frequeht saifin^} — * $165 

* Marine msmtoce (wardiouse-to-war^ctose coverage) , 67.^ 

forwarding fees (for handlingr^ooking prq>aring 

doctmiemSyfmsentir^doctmsemstoji^^ C*Z!TrTTrT:,.j...^. 58 

H&abo tcils you the coma Schedule B Numbw. 719. 15(^ and (good new$> ihat special txpon license, 
€oos3hr<iocgro«it^ and a cerdficaie of origin will not be required. 



COMPLETE YOUK EXPORT COSTING 
WORK SHEET. Many items m the cxpon irans- 
aciion add costs: extra packing charges; freight- 
both ihland, ocean or air. documentation, etc. If 
the terms you select make you responsible for-some 
/ or all of these costs. >o«!IKam to pass them on to 
your buyer— <5r factor them mto the price of >our 
goods Experienced exporters usi an export costing 
work sheet It is no morg than a check of 
vanous Items of cost which may come up in an ex- 
port transaction A costing sheet is your work sheet 
each lime you havO: to make an export quotation A 
costing sheet also ensures that all possible -charges 
arc added into vour quotation You won't forget ' 
an), and n w^ill give >ou an exact record of >our 
quotation to each foreign buver See page 90 for a 
sample of an export cosung work sheet 

ExampU: YCf prepares their export costing work 
sheet as seen on page 91 using their factory paces 
for their icemakers, cost, and information provided 
by their freifnt forwarder Inland freight charges are 
obtained from their usual tracking company 

PREYING YObR QUOTATION Once .>ou 
have fell the estimated costs, you're read) to prepare a 
quotafton, either as a '^pro forma mvoicc** or similar 
to >our normal format depending upon customer 
wishes. Noje Until >.ou actnaiK ship-! >ou won't 
know exaa tosts oY ocean freight. exf>on packing, 
' manne insurance, etc Thus, seasoned exporters- 
usually use a margin Qf safetv One New York export 
firm • uses a "5^ faaor" boosting iis esumated 
charges by this amount This firm generally finds its 
final invoice amount will be slighth less than quoted, 
but the firm is covered for unforesewi contingenacs 
Most exporters recommend lumping together 
for>,arding fees. export*packin^ and inland freight to 
avoid a cimomer*s cjuibEiling 

Pro forma invoice quotations can be sbit out on 
your letterhead, or on normal invoice forms with the 
addiuon of\he words "PRO FORMA'INVOICE ' 
typed at the lop/ 

E^^^ei^See page 92 for the pro-forma in\otce 
^iuck^l be sent to A BC Refngermion Sote that 
It s marked PRO FORMA IS VOICE ' Also note 
that certain charges are estimated fond increased by ' 
5% f as d precautionary measure ABC Refrigeration 
know^^t actual charges may differ by 5% or so at 
shipment time. ABC Refrigeration needs the pro- 
forma iirtroice to open a letter of credit 

TAKE CARE WITH^YOUR 'XOVER'*' 
•LETTER, ftemember, a quotation without a sales 
effort IS n<^ quotation af all. Forcig/ buyers may ask 
for pro-fprma quotations from many suppheri. A 
mimmal scJImg effort *i$ ^i^ cover letter with enough 
detaiU so your ctistomer has no quesUofis about your 
offer This letter can also **seir' your company and 
your reputation. ♦ ^ 



Example: YCf's co\er letter, to v,hich will be 
attached the pro forma in\otce, ^ is on page 94. 

revievm of clstomer's purchase 

ORDER Hopefdl>,*>our quotation results in a 
purchase orders Review the order carefulK to see thai 
a follows vour price qijotation Question an> 
deviation closeiv Make sure vou can meet the 
deliver) date Wait for the letter of credit Once the 
L 'C arrives, compare it carefullv vrith order and wnh 
vour quotation Make sure vou stick to the shipping 
date on the L C. and that vou c2n submit ail the 
documents listed m the letter of cred^t to the bank 

Follo^up With vour customer Let him know if vou 
think vou can col^fplv with the ^'condiiions ' of thejr' 
order If voi/can*i meet some, let him* know at once 
and ask for fu/iher instructions ✓ 

Manv foreign fa^d US ) buvers send copies of 
thqrorjl^r m duplicate asking that one copv be 
returrT^ as an order acknowfedgement It's safer to. 
• send a copv of the order^niten up on vou? own 
ojrder forms W'hate'.er method vou' choose, 
acl^no^iedge the order 

Example: ABC s purchase order on page calls 
^ lor shipment on or before September 3 Check to see 
that the order conforms lo y our quotation Bui y ou 
i note that ABC asks for six copies of your packing 
Itst by air mail after shipment You decide to accepp 
their order but await receipt of the letter of credit 
before shipping Once this is recei^^ review it 
carefully 

WORK Vr iTH YOL R FREIGHT FORW ARDER 
Your forv-arder can now advise vou exactJv how and 
when to ship He arranges for anv special packing If 
vou want vour freight forwarder to fill out vouf exp- 
ort da:laration. giv^ him power of attomev 

ExampU: You telephone your freight forwarder 
afxfut the order He adnses you of what s re- 
quired * 

Once the shipment leaves vour faaory. you wiil 
want t^ alert him again (In some cases, ^the freight, 
forwarder will actuallv arrange to have an inland 
earner pick up your goods.) The forwarder will now 
need copies^ of the inland Bill of Lading, several 
coptts of your packing list, and >our commeraal 
invoice pamall> filled out Remember, you will not 
be able to complete the invoice until you |(:now all 
charges The forwarder can complete >our com- 
meraal invoice 

In this example^^vo^jr work is essentially complete 
.The forwarder lakes over He'll prepare the necessary 
dcKTuments and forward them to the customer and to 
the bank He'll also prepare an export declaration for 
US Government use Hell even prepay freight 
chaises and send >ou a bill for ^hese charge plus his 
fee/ 

ExampU: You^ forwarder arranges to- pick up the 
goods A copy of your letter of transmittal to htm ts * 
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presented o(f page 95. You are sending him your 
invoice, partially completed, your packinfflist, your 
letter of -Credit, and power of attorney. 

SHIPMEhq; MADE; DOCUMENTS 
PRESEtrnEDjTO CUSTOMER AND BANK. The 
ftdgbt fonvarqn- handles all details. 

The formrder surmnanzcs what he's done, and 
gives you^ invoice. 

Note: As you become iporc experienced,, you naay 
want to handle some of this yourself. 

L^Export packing. Some firms find it's cheaper to 
pack at their factory, (However, ^>ecial pacAing is 
expensive -»and special firms known as outside 
packers may be cheaper.) / • 

2. Purchase your insurance: 

3. Complete the com merdaNn voice and forward it 
' to the customer. (lo this case, the freight 

forwarder teliphoncs or writes the exporter with 
the shipping, documentation, and handling 
; charge^.) 

4. Prcsent^oji of docimiaits to the U^. bank. 

5. Completion of.the export declaration. 

You can* save S40 or more per^shipmoit by doing 
these chores yourself. {However, you may find your 
time and effort is worth copsiderably more and you'll 
prefer that your forward^ Mndle tb^ details.) 

'ExMmpU: J.L. Freight Forwrding handled air^ 
details. He booked space on the vessel "London 
Bridge," mformed the trucker' where to deliver the 

• S ♦ 

r 



goods, prepared the dock receipt and ocean Bill of 
Lading. He arranged lo tnsa^ the shipment under 
his blanket policy. He also cokjpleted the "Export 
Dec.** After the goods were jonboard, and all 
charges became known, he completed the com* 
mercial invoice. 

PAYMENT MADE. The U.S. wrrcspondent bank ^ 
carefully compares the, documents with the 
conditions of the letter of credit. 

The bank must make sure that all the conditions 
are met. Thus, the buyer mmimizes the risk m dealing 
with a new and unknown supplier. After the bank is 
sausficd that your shipment has met the conditiOR$,it 
agrees to pay. you. 

Example: J.L * Freight Forwarder presents the - 
original letter of credit and shipping docwjienis to 
ihe Hometov^n Bank, inhere they're reviewed to 
ensure compliance. Once satisfied. Hometown Bank 
mails a check for the amount to YCL 

TO SUM UP. An export shipment has many factors 
that aren't found in a domestic sales transaction. But, 
a new-to-export firm who understands the needs of 
Its customer and their governments, the U.S. 
GovCTnment, and the transportation firms, will find 
n easy to complete these transactions. And, new-to- 
export firms will find that an miemational freight 
forwarder can chminate pracfically all the headaches 
of an export shipment. The novice exporter will also 
find that >*^n he is dealing with unknown foreign 
buyers, using an L/C will minimize the risk of 
nonpayment from an unknown foreign bu>er. 
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ABC REFRIGERATION CO^ Lm 

Poit'tMBcc Box 25 f TSOO Pcmbrid^e Crwccm / London; MK 46 4BN England 



ficmh But Ud 



(A typidi letter .of Inquiry looks as if It wi.ll turn Into an order. It's for 
. .delivery outside the -U.S. as distinguished from the letter on page 99) 



Ref: 225; 
July 10, 19-7- 



Your Company, Inc^. 
123 Hain Street 
Horetown, 44412 
U.S.A.' - ■ 
* 

. Deap Sirs: 



Vfthe ABC RefrlgeraflflfTCoigpany fs^t^large U.IC. icporter of conirercial refrigeration ^ 
Skefs^"^* like to ordfer five rs) of your w|tfe^-coole^ Model 232 .ice cube 



• Please send us your pro-foraa fo'vpice for:f4ve of ^our ice Balte>s. C. I. F/ Liverpool. 
Erigland. Please indicate your pauroenf terms, and estiraated tire for dispatch after 
receipt of our fir» order* . . . , 

. ' * . . • ^oars veny truly. 



R.^, Jones 
. Managing. Director 



eXPOKT COSTIHG \90?X SBZE7 
(for Preparing Export Oxwtationt) 



. J 

1. Ottr* R«fer«nc« _ 

CUSTOHSR UnOStMTICM 
4. 



Address 



7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



.Product 

* — : 

So* of uzUts 

5«t veight . 

Grots veXght 



T 



15. ^ice (or cost) per Timit 
16 • Profit (or sArk^tip) 

17. Sal^s CoeBtissions 

18. • rtB Factory. 



11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 



^Custocker Reference 



Cable Address 
Telex !Jo. 




biaeasions _ 

Cubic aeasiire 
(uxiit) 



Total aeasure 
Schedule B So. 



_{ square inches) 
_( square feet) 



X units 



Total 



19 « Freiglxt Forwarder 

20. Financiog costs ^ 
O^S^i^^tiiarg e s 

22. gjtpor t packing 

l3* I^lix>g/KarU&g 

24. ^Inland . freight \o 

21. Other charges (ideiftify) 

26 1 Port City (Export Paciced) 

rmloarUff^ (Heavy Idft) 
te rkinal 

Other .(identify) - 



^57: 



28. 
29. 
30* 
31^ 



Consnlir Oocuaent (chec)C/ if required}, . 
fcerti'flcate of Origin -(check/ if required) 
32./ £xpprt Licehse (checic, it required) «^ . 
33» 



FftS Vessel (or Airplane) 



'.34. 

36. 

/37, 



B^sed on. 
Ocean. 



On -decJc 
{{ate 



veight 

Air 

Onder decX 

HiniSTB 



aeasuri 



Aaount 



3S*« covexage required 

39 /.Basis 

40* Port o£ Destinatipn 



Rate 



Aaount 
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ERIC^ 



^^UR COMPANY, INC. 

* « ■ EXPORT COSTING SHEET ' 



Ik 



• mil jt/i^ J?6,^/'f7^ ... ' ' :ff 76--/^ 
. 'quoted T£f: A ^e-^^'^^'^'^'^'^''- ' 

V« * 'Lc-dor^ ■/'^hi' Eroh/,,^ - 

. • .REFERENCE:^ ^ 22J-> Q^U^ July iO ^" / " 

from' port: • • AJeuj y^^r K . - — 

" * ■ • • ■ ' • 

. PRICE QUOTATION TERMS: C.'/. 'f^. liu-e^cccl 

SHIPPING LINE:* Nkihc 5"-!^«t^ ' * " • ' . 

.PRODUCT DESCRIPTION: ^2^'/- /W 2.-3 2 - - . 

• SdiEDUlE B No: .-7/f. />rt^,2_ , / . ■ 

•* * ~ 

V NO. Of.- UNITS: .NET FOB FACTORr PRICE: ^72^ TttTAL" PRICE: 4j(>0O 

INLAND -FREIGHT: ''• . ' , • ' 

• EXPERT PACKING 8, STENcihiNG V ' • , 
FREIGHT FORWARDING • . < 

CLEARANCE 4 HANDLING \ ' • 

- ' . ■ BOOKING STEAMSHIP SPACE » . fO 

' , GONSULAR DOCUMENTATION '7 - ' . - " ' 

' CERTIFI'CATE OF CfRIGIN ' k ^O^T R^Etporf^^ t. . 

PREPARING EXP6RT DECLARATION * ' ■ ' S" 

PREPARING OCEAN BILL OF UDIN6_ " 
MESSENGER SERVICE 

- /• -SHIPMENT PAPERS TO U.S. BANK FOR L/C ' ^ ' f . 

mAL FORWARDIN? AND INLAND, FREIGHf CHARGES ■ ' V,]^ 

• MARINE INSURANCE' INauDiNG HAr RISK ^ p. fO pUfS S?/,~ / 7.1 ^ 
NETIffilGHT OF SHIPM9CT • /.C^O "pC^f'^S 

GiaSS HEIGHT- OF. SHIPMENT (units plus crating) ^uk^S ]■ ' \ 

' OIHEHSldNS OF EACH CRATE: 3 I '' K X ^d? " ' . ' 

\ • EACH CRATE CUBIC !^^ET: . Zl,2oo tobti. t^cLt-s ~ 2 /. - 2Z Cc^rc -ft. 
TOTAL SHIPMENT- CUBIC- FEET: (IQ' 

TOTAL CIF PRICE LIVERPOOL * ' - 'T , " ' ''f'r-*^-.. » iTr' Ql 

' *ThMe items ^are approximate^ . . - ' ' * . ^J^' . 



3 



Note that this price quotation work sheet differs ,fro(n the suggested cdsting sheet 
on page 49 which shows all possible) changes that could occur. Charges for consular 1n- 
vo«est>r ceittificateS pf ortgin are not necessary because U.'K. customs do not require 
thew. > . 

■ERIC . ; i ■ - ... - - ■ ',. 



YOUR COMPANY.. INC. 

' t IV Main Stre^ 
Hometown. Virginia 22101 
703^^21-1860 

July 207^97- 



ABC Refrigera-tion Co., Ltd. 
B:o. Box 25 ■ * 
1500 Perabridge Crescent 
London, England 



PRO-TORKA INVOICE 



Your Reference: #225 . , , 

Dated: " July 10, 197- 

Five (5) Model 232 water-cooled ice'cube nakers g $920 each 

Estinated inland freight, ex4>ort packing, and forwarding fees 

F,A.S. vessel — . Kew York, NY ^ . ' 

■» Estimated- ocean freight 

Estimated marine insurance 

C/I.F. Liverpool 
Export packect in 5 wood crates, 110 total ciiig^'^feet 



Gross weight: 0140 lbs. 
Net weight: ,-1060 Ifas. 



1 



J^rfyroent t^nnS: Irrevocable' letter of credit confimed by a M.S. bank, 
Shiprent can be made two (zj w^feks after receipt of finn order- ^ 

' c6uKTRY OF ORIGIN: UMtec/states of AmeHc^ ' 



/ He certify that.thls 



forflia Invoice is true and cirrect. 

Your Corop^te, Inc^i 



Nelson* T. Joyner, df. 
President 



J 



YOUR COMPANY, mO. 

Ill MAiN Street 
Hometown. VirginkT'^ZIOI 
' 703/821-1860 ' 



(Sample of a cover "sales" letter, to, be. sent with .t;he' pro-forma invoice.) 



ABC Reffigeratiog Company, LTD ' ^ ' - 

150 Pefnbridge Crescent . • • ' * 

london KK 46 4BN, England ^ , Our quote: 76-10 



Gentlemen: - 



/ 



Thank you for your letter (your refere.nce no, 225). dated July 10, >976, whfch 
expresses Interest in our Mocte} 232 water-cooled ice cube. raker. He have attached 
specification sheets for this /nodel. ' . , 



Oar, pro- forma invoice for of these units C^Kf, .Liverpool, England, is 
bank* * 



encl'Dse^jt Our paymeDjt terasjj 



irrevocable letter of credit confirmed by a U.S. 



We can shlf^'these units within two^weeks after receipjt of your firm order. The 
goods will be shipped in wodden crates, steel strapped, containing one Kodel 232 
water-cocrled tee dube raker per carton. Marine insurance will be provided 
warehouse- to-warefiouse . 

Our Hodel' 232 contafnj unique features not foiind on' any other product. We h'avp a 
long list of satisfied customers for this product. 

He look forward ttf receiving your order. \ . ^ 

Sincerely, * ^ 



A 



Helson T, Joyner, Jr, 
President 



as > 
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TO SUPPLIER: 



• , MC REFRIGERATION CO., LTD. 

Poit-Offic^ Box 25 / 1500 Pembhdge Credent / Loodoiu MK 46 ^BN EoglaiKi 

PURCHASE. ORDER HO, 555 

Date: August 1, 097r v 



5cnks t'Sttoe B*5i. Ltd 
1 



.Yotir CoBpany> Jftc- 
ni Main Street 
HoretCMn, VA. 22101 



/ 



; Please fill the folloyri'ng order 1n accordance xith the.shif5p1ng instructions, packing, 
' delivery and terms that are specified below. 



Please notify us by airmail of your acceptance of this order by signir>g the attached du- 
plicate copy and returning it to us as 'soon as possible, 'If you cannot comply 'with any 
of the following provisions, please let us kww inmedlately by ai,nnail or cable. Then 
wait fbr bur furtiier cojrcsents beft)re proceeding \^ith the -order. 

ITEM: Model 232sHater-Cooled Ice Maker , ' . . 

■UnW: 5 ' . ■ ' . • /■ 

PRICE: US 51 ,035. 20 'each C.I. 'F. Liverpool,, England 

SHIPPING DATE: H or before SepteEber 5. ' 
■ PACKING: For export in woodeo cA-ates, ste/I strapped, containing one Model 232 water- 
cooled ice 4:iA6.t3^ke"r per carton. 



SHIPPING MARKS: 



ABC-LoodOD • * 

Ho. 555 ^ ' . 

London via Liverpool 
Ko. 1-5/up 

FroiD New York tqp Liverpool via White .Star Line 
Harehouse-to-Karefiouse, plus all-risk CI.F. LiverpooU plu? lp%^ 



I ge rati on 

.the 



EXW RDUnHG: . 
mRIHE IHSURAKCE: 

PAYHEKJ TERMS: Irrevocable Vetter of credit, opened by British Bank, Ltd,, Londonyand con- 
firmed by their corresponbent bank. Home Town Bank, Hometown, Virginia USA, 

DOOJHEKTS' REQUIRED: Upon dispatdi of the order, airmail the following to ABC 

Cou, Ltd., 1500 Pesibridge Crescent, Lorrdon »C 46 4BH, Englj 
following docuaents: . ' 

6 copies coEiercial indices. Show country 
of-l)rig1n on atll cosiaercial invoices* 

6 copies. of packing lists. Detail net and 
gros5 welghtMn pounds. 

Other docuserits in accordance with the terms 
of the letter of credit. - . P 

^ - Sincerely, . 




R. E, Jones 
"Kanaging Director 



' ^ ^ YOUR COMPANYJNC- 

.^^ ' ' ' 111 Main Street • • ' " * 

* Hometown, Virginia 22roi , ^ 

703/82M860 ^ ' • . 

(SanpH'of a letter. which the supplier .sends to his freight forwarder -once the ship-- 
ment has left the factory for the port of em.) 

J. 1. Freight Forwarders ^ . . . ^ 

5 Export Lane , . 

Hew York^ New York , 10001 , • • * * 

Gentlemen: . - ' ^ 

^As we discussed on the telephone, we have Veceivecl an order frofjn the ABC Refrigeration 
CoHpany of London, England for five of our Model 232 ixe cube makers. 

He are, enclosing the following: • . — ^ , 

1. 'Copies of our cofnnercial invoice, partially conpleted. 

2, Copies of the packing list. , 
3» The oH^nal of our letter of credit. \ 

4- A copy of the domestic (ihland) Bill of Lading'given to us by the Trucking 
Fimu . ' - • • 

5. Our'power<)f attorn^ so that you will be able to conplete the export 
declaration and present documents tG the Home Town Bank for payment. 

As discussed, we will appreciate your arranging to ship the goods as called for and 
' to subsrft documents to the bank for collection. We also ask you to take out the 
necessary marirte cargo insurance. ' 



Don't hesitate to contact us if you have any questions. 

Sincerely, i 



Nelson T. Joyner, Or. 
4* resident 



\ 



YOUR COMPANY, INC. 

11 TMain Street 

HOMETOWN. -VlRGINrA 2210 V 
' 703/82 U 1860 

/ /{An exanple of a comnoercial invorce) 

ABC Rfifrigeratipn Co., LW. ■ . , " ' 

■-f^. "Box 25 - ■ . .-• ...... 

1500 Pent) ridge £res cent . " ■ * : 

London HK 46 4BN England ^ August 25, 197- ; 

/ ^ " • ..' ' " IWQICE 

. Five (S) hfedel 232 water-cooled ice cube makers § $920 each S 4,60jJ 

Inland freight, export packing, and forwarding fees 

F.A.S. "London Bridge" NY , ■ 
:•; Ocean Freight " ' • • • 

Mari^ie Insurance 



C;I.F-, Liverpool . . $ 5,090^ 

GENERAL LICENSE: GOEsf " 

SCHEDULE "8" NO. : 719.1502 • ^ " . ' 

•r 

COUNTRY OF OfelGIN: •United Stfftes of America 

HARKS: ABC London ' ' . 

#555 

Hade in U^A ' . ■ . ' 

No. 1-5/UP •• • • . ^' 

Five wood crat^, tota3 cubic- feet 105 . - 

Het Height: 1,060 Ibs^ 

ffross Heightv 1,140 l\)s. 

- * / . * . ' 

. "United Stat^ law prohibits disposition of these comrodities to Southern Rhodesia, 
''jiprtherji Korea, Vietnam, or Cuba." * ' . 

«p certify^ that this inyoice is true and correct. 

. * ^ ' ' ^ Your Conpany, Inc. 



• ' ^ / . J (L: Freight Forwarders, 

.^thdfized Agent 

Rir • . 96 . . ' 



CHAPTER VI 



. STIMULATINp EVEN MORE INQUIRIES FROM FOREIGN FIR.MS ' 



INTRODUCTION B> nov, you've exporting lo 
4 foreign firms Thev have conlaclod >ou. and vou have 
had lo familiarize >auTScIf wjilVquoiaUons. shipping 
procedures, and pavmeni terms' based oa/|eiiers of 
credit . ^ 

It's possible to increase voux overseas mquines 
An"d* >ou sull v^oat have to estabhsh an export 
department or trave^'abroad Th6 chapter discussts 
how to^gct iftqujncs from foreign Hrms that do not 
know your company, but who want the same i>pe of 
produa you mdkt. And secondly . this chapter gives 
ups on how to foltew up on th«e leads 

THE U.S. GOVERNMENT HAS A NETV^'ORK 
OF OFRCIALS DEVELOPING .LEADS 
U S, Government assigns business {commeraV^ 
specialists to foreign service posts m virtuallv evdfv 
important commercial city abroad They 're trained to 
seek out leads foragn firmf who want to buv U.S 
'goods. These leads are collected, descnbed, and 
cabled to Washington where they' are distnbutcd to 
interested U.S. supphers for a small fee Th^ 
Departm,ent of Commerce is responsible for 
dissem^riaung leads on nonfood products: the U\5 
Deparroent of^ Agriculture (USDA) is responsible 
for dissemination leads for farm, dairy, oT orchard 
items. ' • 

• THE TRADE OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 
(TOP). The U.S. Dejyartment of Commerce program 
for foreign leads is called TOPS. Each day the Com- 
merce Departm«it sends out over a thousand notices' 
of leads to the ^,400 actjve-U.S. firms who subscnbe 
to the TOPS service. Sec page 98 for an example of a 
. TQPS lead. U-S. firn)s that register can speafy the 
type of firm they want to hear from preasel>. 

'TOPS IS RELATIVELY INEXPENSIVE. A 
one-time^ fee of S25 is charged to register your 
* company and to 'place your speaficauons in the 
- TOPS computer. Each lead mailed lo you costs S.75. 
However, you'll have to buy a minimum jof 50 leads 
(S37.50) in advance. 

' ITS EASY REGISTER. Contact the U.S. 
Department of Commerce District Office nearest 



Tordgn service posu are dthcr anbassics (in capital dtics) 
or comulatcs fin key commz^zl cities). 
*Thc DOC receives about 100 fordeu opportuoiufes each 
day-=-and sends out notice to 10 io%0 VS. s^^cnbers. 



vou The> usuaily send a represcntHiive loyour.ofn^ 
to discuss TOPS and to help >ou register for TOPS A 
v^ord of cautibn speaf> in,asmuqh deta*! as possible 
the tvpc of produa leads >ou >^*sh tofeceivc A com- 
mon complaim from subscnbers leads-oome. but not 
for what the> sell .Man> of these wasted" leads 
could be avoided bv a more careful specificaiion 
'Products are specified b> Standard Industrial 
Classificaaon <SIC) code descnbed in <^ull on page 
99 

US DEPARTMENT QF AGRICULTURE'S 
I^EADS a comparable sepric^ is offefe^l b> USD As 
Foreign^ Agncultural SePricetFAS) Their computer- 
assisted trade lead program, called TORS . is free 
FAS also publhshtt a full weeklv b<ilieun of trade 
leads. ^Export Bnefs Fpr mformati-On and 
regisiraiion. coni^ Foreign Agncuitural SepTce 
(FASj. us Department of ' Agriculture. 
' t^r'ashmgtoFh D C 20250 



LEADS FROM OTHER SOURCES 
can generate trade leads 



Other sources 
ft 



1 Son>e Slate governments have set up special 
offices to help theu exporters. The> often collea 
leads from foreign firms seeking U.S. products 
which Ihey 11 gladly lend to fjrms^ their State. To 
find out if your Statf offers this service* qontact 
either the nearest District Office of the 
Department of Commerce* or* the National 
Assoaation of State Development Agenaes, 1015 
20th Street. N W . Washington. D C 20006 ' 
Tefephone f202) 331-7880 

2 -Export pubjjcatjons. PwbhcaUons specializing, in 
covering 'export trade 'develop leads for 
advertisers There's even a publication devoted 
entirely to a lisung of requests from foreign buyers 
for specific U.S. goods, h b called Trade Channels. 
Cpntact Tracje Channel Organization* One W.orld 
trarfe Center. Suite 8601 >^ New York. N.Y. 
IOtM8. . , ^ 

3. Capers. Some international airhnes collect leads 
fthich they send to their U.S. cusk)mers. To find 
out which ones do, contact the nearest District 
Office of the U.S. Department of dsimmcTCC- 



TORS stands for Trade Opportuniiv Rc/errai System 
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' • ITS 5 ASY TO GET LtADS FROM FOREIGN FIRMS 
Here is a TOPS sampte. It's detailed with current commeficaJ mformation.on the Rrm 
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^ . SIC: THE GOVERNMENT'S^IEW, OF THE C^. ^ECONOMY 

The U,S, govcrnmenl has cstabhshed ati elaboraie s>siem called the Standard Industrial Classification iSIC> 
^ s>sicin lo classify virtually every area of economic attiviiy. First, the econgmv is broken down inip over "0 
cafegones, each*desigpaied by a iwoKlJgit codeJ ' 

Exmmple: PeUoteum refining and related ir^dusirfes carry the code 29. banking carnes.ibe code 60 ' 
»« • 
, Each broad category is sub divided^mto- areas of greater detail until speafic aaivities are designated b> a seven- 
digit code. 

Example: Petroleum Asphalt carries the code 291 1 91&. Commerciai Savings Bank carnes the code 602 0005 
All goods and services fit into one of the lOJ^OQ seven-digii c^des. 

The SIC system |S us^d for many purposes. Fo/ example, statistical data on the economy is reported on an 
SrC basis. And the U.S.^ Department of Commerce uses the SIC system to code its trade leads 

A portion of the SIC code system is presented below wuh^ section of the-broad categorv of elecinc and 
electronic equipment 

If you don't ksTow the* SIC code for your produa or industry, contact the Bureau of Census. US 
Oepartment of Commerce, Vr*ashingion. D.C, 20233 Telephone (30Ii 763-5449. If you wfiie, mclude acopv of 
your product brochure. ' • - , ' 

t 1 ! 

MAJOR GROUP 36-ELECTRIC AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT v 



Code 



Prodoct D eKiiptl on 



381 



3612 



361^22 



36122 02 / 
36122 04 
S6122 05 

3612211 
361?2 14 

3612219 ^ 



ELECTRIC DISTRIBUTING EQUIPMENT 
TRANSFORMERS 

POWER AN& EHSTRIBirnON TRA*i'SFORMERS, EXCEFf PARTS 

Dimibution'inasformtn, bqokJ-imniosed, voltages and dr> type ciectnc utility diftnbution 
tramfbrrocTS, exduding get>era}-pun>o'e tiansfonneis 
Ombcad or pote top transformcrt v " 

^ lOOKVAaod Wow.iinglephise' 

rOl KVA thiough 500 KVA, siijgle phase 
. 500 KVA aai below, three phase 

CompartiDfentaHred pad mounted trantformect, single phase, 500 KVA ai>d sroaBer 
. Subsorfacer ondergrouDd aod conrcotjonal subway type tianVonnen, sm^ phase, 500 KVA 
and below 

Cpcnpartmentahz-^ pad moan ted txansfotmets aod nbturface, cLDderpound and oon>^tK>nal 
subway type traasfofitieis, three phase, 500 KVA ivd spiaBcr 
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STILL 'ANOTHER WAY OF GENERATING 
LEADS. The U.S. G(5v ernment has a*service w,hich 
will bring your^prodtlci news to foreign bu>erfc ' 

The U.S. Department of Commerce stnds a 
monthly n'ews letter called Commercial Se^s to all 
U.S. Foreign Service p6sis overseas. Each, edilion 
features new U.S. produas (^bme illustrated). Com- 
merctaf N^ws-^T an edited and translated versr6n— 
IS sent to key busuiess firms abroad 

The Commerce Dtpartaient encourages U.S. Hrms 
to send in new product information for a possible free 
listing in this newsletter Information and an ap- 
plication are available from >our Department of 
Commerce District Officq or Commercial AeH5, 
Bureau .of international Commerce (BIC). U:S 
Department of Commerce. Washington. D C 20230^ 

CATALOG FILES AT US EMBASSIES \SD 
* CONSULATES 'Some Foreign Service posts in ke> 
commeraal aijes maintain catalog files of U S firms 
which local Importers can consult Send >our 
catalogs with a cover letter to posts in leading cities 
They will be filed. Note rnail to the Foreign Service 
post's U\S. address. It's cheaper The> all have one'in 
addition to thei^ foreign address. »For a iistiRg, of 
Foreign Servicc^posts and their addresses, g^t a copx 
of Kty Officers of Foreign Service Po^ts, It's available 
for SI. 25 (paid in advance) from Superintendent of 
Documents* Government printing^ Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. 

And^ don*t forget—a liSUng in the *appropnate 
Buyer Guide dircaones is essential (A detailed * 
discussion of how to do this appears in PART ONE 
of this liandbook ) 

FURTHER TIPS ON FOLLOWING UPUEADS 
F^revjous chapters -hav^ discussed how to follow up 
inquiries. Your chances of getting business based on 
any leads generated by TOPS, TORS, or other serv- 
ice%^is increased by a prompt, oomplele followup 
letter. Of course, you don*t want to waste tipie trying 
10 **5eir leads tha^ are inappropriate. For example. 



some.mqujries calKor product specifications beyond 
vour range, and you ^on i want lo re-spond to "stale" 
ones Although iTOPS l^d mav be 'fresh"— less ' 
than a wrcek old — those m^magazmes os newsletters 
ma> be up to '2 months old Tie buy^r m,a> have 
made his {)urchasipg decision 
Here are sonw tips on tiow. to respond to a lead 

1 indicate us sjoi/rce— who sent it to >ou / 

2. Describe vour produas fully > Attach brochure> or 
speafication sheets 

.3 Indicate, \our normal export shipping, terms, 
IF A S,. C I F , etc ) 

4 Indw:aie >our normal pavmenr terms' Dop'i be 
bashful* 

5. Tell how \our products $re packed for export 

6 Include sufficient information so that the foreign 
firm can place arT'Order For example, tell the firm • 
>our mmimum order, how qu^ckK sou can ship, 
etc 

Lfappropriat^. send a co'p>\of >oar response to the 
trade lead soufce The TOPS program is mt'erested, 
m receiving copies of replies It Jikes to know what 
happens to l6ads it develops 

8 Niake a sales pitch' 

See page 101 for a sample of a letter m response -to ^ 
trade lead 

TO SUM UP ADDITIONAL SALES LEADS 
POSSIBLE You can increase the number of 
inquiries vou get from foreign firms by seeking out 
tra'de- leads- The US Gefv^mment has a low^ost 
trade lead service Sources in private industry can 
provide more You can also get vour product 
catalogs or information about^our produa placed in 
foreign service posts, where local firms can sec them. 



'At thiS stage vrc recommend confurned ^rrcvc^bic letter 
of acdit 
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YOUR COMPANV/INC. 

• . ' iJl Main Sttreet 
'' J ' KometownTvirginia 22K)1 

703/82M960 



(A«samp1e sales Tetter in repTy to a lead dev^lopedrby the U.S. Department of 
Conmerce'jS Trade Opportunity Program^ - " ^ 



Therma Kitchen Equipment, A.G. • » • . 

Kircher Strasse 125 ' • - ♦ 

8952 Schlieren . • . ■ " 

Zurich, Switzerland ■ .. * ^ 

Attention: Mr, 'Heinz MueTler ^ , 

Gentlemen: • . - . > ; ' . 

The U.S. government has informe<l us of 70ur interest in purchasing compercial 
cooking equipment. Our conpany, \XI, banufactares a Jine f?f infra-red wamers, 
fired either 'by gas or electricity. The attached brochure describes in detail -our. 
line'of ^'Mr. Si2zle5 food warmers. ■ ^ ^ . 

Our equipment is used in leading "restaurants in ^;he United States, "and sold'- 
by*the largest restaurant sapply houses. Our product ha's.spetial features, noted * 
in .the catalog. • . - * 

Pncei vary according to the quantity ordered as seen in our attafched price- , 
sheet. These prices include the cost of export packing, normally special corro- - 
gated carton contaii)ers. Shipment can be made within .two weeks after receipt of 
a firm order. Our payment terms are irrevocable letter, of credit confirmed by a. 
U.S. bank. Our minimum order is 2^ units. , * • ■ ' 

He look* forward to your.orde)?. • _ ' 

isincerely. 



cc:- TOP Program - 



Nelson T. Joyner, Jr, 
President 



^SECTION B . 



IDENTIFyiNG SALES PROSPECTS IN FOREIGN MARKETS 
AND GRITTING SOMEONE TO SELL FOR YOU 



'TNTR0DUCTK)N Many-frrhis^rchappy vriihjusi 
replying lo foreign inquiries and selling on an L/C 
* basis. They may not have the time or rcsourcc^lo do 
mobc. Bui some fihns may want lo increase exp6ns 
beyond this poinl. Their nexl slep is lo esiabhsh a 
regular s^lcs effort in a few markets. -Thi? section 
yeicribcs how to do ihis. ' 

WHAT IS RlQUfRED/By nov. tve assuine^you 
, won't have prodiict problems (nothijt|^'s worse lhaif 
coynplaini^ .from customers, thousands .of •miles' 
away), and» we also assi/me you can handle the 
mechanics of the export transaction. No^V you will 
need some special attitudes *lo becdmfe a successful 
exporter, » 

I. Your firm^must be committed to export This com^- 
mitment must start with your chief executive ind 
be communicated lo everyone down the line. 
Success in expbrt Uke& the same kind, of com- 
mitnfent that made you successful in the VS. 

* market:- ' - . * 

2 Responsibility for yoar export effort must be 
assigjaed.to one person. IVs O.K, lo have >our ex • 
port effort a part-time responsibility, but someone 



individual dearly^eed^ to be m charge. Ii ma> be. 
your chief executive, Tt may be >our sales or 
, fparkeimg manager 

3 You must have an export marketing plan The 
, reason for most -export failures is lack of a plan. ' 

A F^EW WORDS ABOLT VOVR MARKETING 
PLAN But >our export plan caft be a simpleone..As 
a mmimum. it should mcfudc these elements 

I Selection of the best oppo/tunilies. WTi at* foreign 
coiintnfes wjll give you the* most short-range 
business? 

2. 'How will you "exploit" the counlnes? In other 
words,;can yoii develop a program for marketing 

tactics? 

.3' Your^xporl budget, (you must spend. money* to 
'make it). 

Export markeung*plans, of course, can (^d oftai 
will) ^ far moredelajM. But careful Attention lo.'thc > 
above three elements should be enough for the firm 
tljal wants lo establish a sales effort on a few foreign 
markets . ' 



CHAPTER VII , , , , 
IDENTIFYING YOUR BEST FOREIGN MARKET PROSPECTS 



INTI«)t)UCTION. U.S. products are regularly 
^ojd in over 100 coiiniries. Fifty of the^e, however, 
account for 90% of U.S. exporU. (See the box on page 
106) However, it is impossible (and unvvisd) for the 
new-40-cxport firm t6 do business ^n mOre than one 
or twt> markets initially. Thus, the^new firm is factd 
with an immediate decision, what foreign market(s) 
offers th^ best opportufiily? First, a preliminary 
screening can narrow prospects to no more than 10 
countries. No g.overnment publishes more 
informjition about foreign markets than-the United 
States, An incredible amount is available, which can 
help any U^.firm cohiplete a^preliminary screening. 
Secondly, a more detailed analysis will identify the 
one or two best foreign markets. 

PRELIMINARY SCREH>JING: O.S. EXPORt 
STATISTICS. Each, month the Bureau of Census* 
pirblishes a rep6Tl showing all exports for the month 
and on' a cumulative annual basis, bj, specific product 
category (seven-digit Schedule B),. by country of 



excerpt «f Che 
,daia. An 




) ; 

destination. See page 107 for an 
QjBcember 1975 report. It's easy^t 
exporter can then quickly de(e 
are buying prcwjucts like the" 
Here are steps you (jaa fol 

f : . 

I Get the Schedule B* Nuniber fqr thVproduct you- 
are researching (see page 77 fo/a description Of 
Schedule B Numbers which tells 'you how to 
i dentify appropriate one),^ 

2. CDn^^mtn?ggT»us^nnual reports (or the pa* 2 lo 
3 years, plus the mo^siaTlTent r^ortihowiog year- 
to-dale statistics. All Disina Offices of (he 
Department of Commerce, liave these reports on 
file. They might send ygu copies of appropriate 
pages if you can't stop by. 

3. Analyze t^^raw'data you have collected. For 
example, identi}^ the 10 most important markets 
for each year. Calculate the increases in export 
sales for your product cat/sgory over thepast 2 or 3 

^. years for the .top markets.' 



TOP 



phyRElGN MARKJE^ FOR U^^J^QDS, 



In 1974 these 50 cpuntries bought over 90% of SlOO billion in U.S.*exports for th^t year. 



Imports 

^ountry from U.S. 

Canada. , . S22.464 

Japan ^ 12,681 

Germany. F. Rc4. - ^ 5,399 

United Kingdom 5.276 

France 4.O88 

Mixico * 

Brazil .....s... 3,434 

Italy .1 -3,117 

Netherlands ^ ^3,869 

Australia • 2,575 • 

Spain :...r.: :.. 2;376 

Venezuela ^ * 1,999 

Bclgium-Lux 1,930 ' 

Korea, Rep >. * ijOl 

Taiwan ' .1.!.....'.. ■ 1.685 

South Afrtca.^i^n'....!...^ X ■ J, 312 



Imports 

Country • ■ , • ^ from U.S > 

Argentina .,: '..^ ; - \ f^iy 

Indonjwia , ; . (y\Q 

.Denmark ,....v...:.. 59^ 

Peru....- C7^.,, • . 47$ 

New Zealand 467 

Portugal , 440 

Thailand r.r..;.... * *424. 

Algeria , y 403 ' 

Greece/. 403 

Pakistan...:. , 7 393 

EgyjSil: ^ X • ■ ■ V ^ 389 

Ecuador - 357 

Yugoslavia ^ 354 

Turkey : :.. .35O 

Finland. 348 

Nigeria'. , ^ 33?^ 



Singapore, 

Sweden ^ r --r 

Iran t 

, Switzerland., 

Hong Kong ..v-.?— v 

. PhiliMi^^^ 

Jsrael^.. : * 

India :.f. .Tr^.....: 

Norway../.....;..^.:... .i. ^ 

Soiircc: Commerce America 



■■<■■ 



1,1^9 Jamaici '„;.,....: ^ 333 

1.043 Malaysia, West.. .vr:... . * 32§ 

975 Austria '. 259 

945 ' Costa,'Rica ' 24K , 

916 'Ireland '. 247 

826 Bahamas * , ,235 

754 Panama r..: .-. 215 

719 Trinadad, Tobago .■ ■■- 200 

67« Morocfco..: .-. 171 
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DETAILED EXPORT STATISTICS AVAILABLE . ^ 

The 0-S. Government publishes detailed moj(ithI> export sutistics vvhidi show the net quanut> exported to 
each, country, and the value 6f the shipment for some 3,000 product cat^oncs. A sampIc FT 410 Report 
(United States Exports of Merchandise by Counfry of Destination) is rqjroducfcd below. 



2— 19« 



"iJ.S. EXPORTS 



Table 2. Schedule B Comhfiodity By Country — Domestic Merchandise 
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Note: United States trade with Puerto Rico (and other U^. possessionsjuis mcluded 



/ 



« NOTE WELL.. The basic Census export trade report 
IS termed FT 410. 1.5. Exports of Domestic and 
Foreign Merchandise* Commodity by Country of 
Destinatiqn. But this report i^tll not include shipments 
to Puerto RicoV usually 'an .important market, for 
mos*t U.S. goods. Export information on Puerto Rico' 
is pubfished in FT 800. United States Trade v^ith 
Puerto kico and yMth I ntted States Possessions, a rep- 
ort that jpafay be hafd tb find. Some Distnct Offices 
svillTiave tbe information. If the one nearest voa does 
not, wnte. U.S. Trade Reference Room. Trade 
Analysis Staff, U S. Dcpa^jment ^of Commerce. 

.Washinglom DX. 2023O. Xhances" are ihev v-ril' 
provide you with exports to Puerto Rico for your 
Schedule product category. for seven-digit 

' export data. ' * •-^ " 

Example: M\dlen Manufacturing Co , Inc , — a 
mmority-ovvned manufacturer of road paving 
equipment — commissioned a preliminary screening 
to identify their best markets Their Schedule B 
' Sumber. yvhick they obtained from jlie Department 
of Commerce, is 719 8010 Analyzing FT 410 and 
FT 800' reports for 719 8010. Mullen cgme up ^ith 
the following markets, the best importe^of roind 
paying equipment indicated by the total I' S e:^.poriS 
for its category 

^ t" 5 Exports 

Country ' , ^ UnOOQ^s-f 

Canada ...^ ...... , S7.552 

Iran...........,U.. .... ^ 1,730 

' Kuwait................... .. - ■ 1-150 

Venezuela...... V 1.000 

Mexico... . 928 

Sweden.. ........^ 650 

Spain. ........ ' ^ 5>2 

Puerto Rico...... , - 345 



LIMITATIONS TO WHAT EXPORT 
STATISTICS CAN DO^ FOR YC»J. You must, 
recognize potential limitations to Census' ^ort 
trade statistics. ^ 

1. Spme products arc lumped together with man> 
I others (some dissimilar) in certain Schedule B , 
classification cat^oncs. They are kndwtj as 
"basket" categones. 

Exumple: Ping pong tables are ^included y^ith 
roulette wheels, billiard tabless arid other gaming 
. tables. Thus, the best markets for fust ping pong 
tables cannot be identified from an analysis of ex- 
port trade statistil:^But the information may still be 
useful. 



The United, States Government decs not consider 
Puerto Rico an export market. However, most U.S. firms 
that sdl 10 Puerto Rico assign sales fesponsibility to their 
cxpdrt dcpartroem. 



The st^fstics v^ill ^elp vou, elimm ate foreign 
mirkc« If ^^basket'' categorv exports are small, 
then vfeu v^ill know experts- for the produa vou 
are rjfearchtng are e^en less' ^ 

2. Expert statistics are based on past performance, 
.notfalwavs the best estimate of future potential 

FASTEST GRO\MNG MARKETS -Export 
stausfic^ show past performance, but some countries 
ma> be a potential market for >our product because 
of t^ir rapid growth rate In the past. the> mav not 
havj imporied^-produas'such as'>ours Sec below for 
coLfitries whiJh wtll grovr fastest between now and 
19^ • . 



THESE COUNTRIES ARE PROJECTED 



TO GROW FASTEST IN THE 
NEXT 15 YEARS . 



Saudi Arabia 
ton 

Nigena ^ 
J^an 

South Korea 

Brazil 

Yugoslavia 

Venezuela 

Portugal * 

Romania 

L niicd Stales 



Estimated 
Growth 
Rate 

HO 
ICS 
82 

65 
64 
64 
64 
63 
63 
63 
3 i 



'Note Est] ma led- growth m GNP 19"5 la 1990 jfj "'4 dol- 
lars 

Source Prfdic^ts 



The U.S. Department of Commerce is particularly 
mtercsteii in three of these fast-developing markets 
Nigcna. Indonesia, and Venezuela. They have com- 
missioned in-depth research in all three to identify the 
top prospects for U.S goods, research which also 
details haw these goods are sold This research is 
available for a small fee If you are interested, check 
with the District Office o/ the Department of Com- 
merce nearest you. *^ 

TARGET INDUSTRIES. The Department of Com- 
merce has identified 15 industncs tha( it feds ^ill 
have exceptional export growth potential in the next 
5 yc^s.^ {Sec page /09 for* these ^industne^.) Com- 
merce has conducted extensive in-depth research this 
year and last in several key foreign markets to 
identify speafic i)rodact opportunities m the 15 



'Umitcd to manufactured goods, only 
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indusincs. The research reports dcscnbe marketing 
practices, and pinpoint potential custorftefs 
Documents available; 

/ • *- 

1. The ongmal m-depih . marl«fe research The 
Department hires market research firms to 
develop the marketing infbrmalion Their 
individual country reports, frcqu^ntlv running 100 
^ges or more, are available on request 

2. Ccnmtr)^ hfar.kei Dtgesi. Commerce publishes 8- 

to 10-page summanes of the in-depth original 

' research for distnbution. 

> * • . 

3. XJIobd Market Suney (CMS). Once all Countrv 



Market Digests ,for a particular mdustrv are 
completed, a "master" report is published with an 
overvievr of the export potential 

If vour firm's products fir a target industry cate- 
gory, then we suggest vou request a copy of the Global 
Mafkel Survey (GMS). Conucj the closet Disto^ 
OfTtcc of the Departmem of Commerce It Will send 
you one. or tell you how to get a copy After 
reviewing the CMS. ask for the Country Market 
Digest (more detailed) and the onginal m-ckpth 
surveys (stiU more detailed) Again. the^Distnct 
Office of the Commerce Department can provide the 
study or (el%ou how to ^et one 



THESE 15 INDUSTRIES OFFER THE BEST OPPORTUNFriES 

FOR U;S, EXPORTS | 
(According to the U.S. Department of Commerce's Target Industry Program) 



Industry 

Biomedical equipment ...... 

CompuierS'and related equipment* 

Electronics industry production test equipment . 

Minting and graphic arts equiptnent . . * 

^•ectronic components ^ , . 

Kletalworking and finishing equipment , ..... . 

Avionics and aviation support equipment.. . . 

Proc«sconlrol instrumentation-... ..... .. 

Food processing and packing equipment 

Air /water purification & pollution control equipment,. 

Laboratory instruments................ „ ..v.'. . 

Busing equipment and systents. 

Elearic energy systems.,.......'..;. I, . . 

Communicatiorfs equipment and systems..;...... 

Building pro<fucts and construction equipment 



Publican on ^ 
Dale 

Junel9''3 , 
October 19^3 
Apni 1974 
June 1^74 
Oaober Ip74 

' Januarv 1975 

• Mav 1975 
July 1973 
August 1975 
December 1975 
February 1976 
May 1976 
June 1976 
August 1976 
November 1976 



Extensive in-dcpth market research is planned — or completed — on these mdustncs 



OTHER SOURCES ' Analysis of export siaiistKS 
pliis review of government foreign market r^earch 
should give most firms sufilacnt informauon^o 
narrow potenfial markets to no more than 10. If you 
feci ,{his information ^is not^ available or not detailed 
enough, here are some additional "market research" 
sources: 



I 



Tradi* Associations, Many U.S. trade associations* 
analyze foreign market opportunities for member 
firms. Many will share, this mformation. 



The Encyclopedia of Assoaations published by Gayie 
Research, Bodk Tower. Detroit. Mich. 48226 lists 
practically every U.S. Trade Assoaalion. Most busjncss 
iibrancs will ha^ the encydppedta and can give you names, 
of appropHate assoaatioos by phone. 

\ • 



ERIC 



Government Industry Specialists. The Djepartmcnt 
of Commerce, the Foreign Agricultural Serv^ice 
(FAS), the Internationa] Trade Cojnmission, and 
other U S. Government agencies have spcjaalists 
who follow the miernaiional trends of most 
industries. Thej w>li share their information with 
you, and even 'suggest other sources. Page 110 
descnbes how ♦to contact 



Experienced exporters.' , M ost exporters— cvct 
competitors — will share their information and 
experiences. Trade association officiafs or 
Department of Comnjerce District Office 
specialists can suggest conlam You ^iU be. 
pleasantly surpnsed at the level of help you ^ifl ' 
get. 
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.4. Trade publications. Most trade publications follov. 
international marketing trends and conditions. A 
few have published in-depth r^carch Contact the 



If >ou a« u/ifamihar vriih all the publications covering 
>our mdustr>. check Business Magazines Rale and Data 
Service published bv Standard Rate and Daia Service. Inc . 
5201 Old Orchard Road. Skokie, III '60706 ii iisis 4.O0O 
t' S trade '^ubhcauons Business k1?ranes carr> '.his 
reference. * 



editorial staff of publicaliohs covenng vour pro- 
duct and industr) * 

The y^prld Trade insuiute A corRputenzed bibho- 
graph) of thousands of market reports and pub- 
lications-is maintained b> the World Tradt^ 
Institute m Nev. York The average cost for a 
search, according to its offtaals^is' about 'S5 You 
vtill receive a bibhograph) plus a bnef descnption 
of each document and how to get it C9ntact the 
V^orld Trade Information Center. One World 
Trade Center. New York. N Y 10048 



YOU'LL FLND INDUSTRY AND PRODUCT EXPERTS 
IN THE L.S. GOVERNMENT 



COVERAGE 
Manufactured Goods 

Agncutiural Products 

Anv Product 



ADPRESS • 

Bureau of Domestic Commerce 
Department of Commerce 
Washington. D C 20230 

Foreign Agnotfftural Service 
U S Department of Agnculture 
Washington. D C 20250 

OfTiceof Ttadeand Industry 
International Trade Commission 
Washington. D.C. 20436 ' ' 



TELEPHONE 

co:^3'^:-:ooo 

1 202] 417.2^^1 
1202)3^6^168 



ANALYZETHE INFORMATION YOU'VE COL- 
LECTED TO NARROW YOUR FOREIGN 
MARKETS. You should have enough informaUon 
to narrow your prospectivejnarkets to no niore than- 
5 or 10. Consider past exports. Consider nearness to 
the United Statc^. Con^idtr projected growth rates.- 
Yqur-ncxt task is to nar/'ow >ourdioicc to the^est 
markets. DcveloptngjR^xport business m more than 
three foreign marldfc will require resources far 
greater than you have available. Thus, narrow the hsi 
,to only one or two. You have to obtain 
information about trade bames that ma> bar im- 
ports of 'your products in specific foreign markets and 
you will try^o determine exactly how your products 
aro^ normally sold there. 

BARRIERS TO YOUR PRODUCT. The two kinds 
of barriers your produa will face in a foreign market: 

1. Tariffs. Foreign governments le^y "taxes**— \:alled 
tariffs (or. duties)— on mbst goods coming into 
their country. First, ihe govemnaent may want to 
rai^ Revenues, and secondly, the government may 
want to, protect local production or husband- 
S5arcc foreign currency. . *^ 

Example: The British government levies a tariff of 
5,5% on the value oficemakers. Thus, the cost of an 



tcemaker. ^xilu^Sl ,000 C I F Liverpool, ^byddbe ^ 
SI. 055 after payment of the duty 

Nontanff barriers In addition to tanff?. countncs 
frequent!) have other barriers lo imports Some 
establish quotas sd that the total amouqt of a 
partictilar product is limited Other governments 
insist that imported machiner> must conform to 
national standards." sometimes.difTicult lo prove 

Example: The I S Govemmeni restricts- the 
amount of butter thai can be imported m the United 
States (hrough esiobiishmeni of quotas Imports of 
cel^ain ethctrual manufot^ture/i goods into Germany 
are noi possible unless the product has received a 
government inspection sucker, sometimes quite 
* difficult to obtain * 



WHAT BARRIERS EXIST FOR YOUR PROD- 
UCT. It s a simple matter to determine tariffs 
{sj)ecial taxes on imports;, but nonunff obstacles 
such as quotas or speaal standards are more difficult 
t^pin down. If yours is a manufactured produa, the 
U.S. Department of Commerce can provide you wrth 
the information, if yours is an^ agricultural com- 
modity or product, check NMth 'the Foreign 
Agnctiltural Service of the U.S. Department of 
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Agriculture, if your Dq)artmeni of Commerce 
IDisinct Office cannot provKle you the mformaiion, 
they can put you m touch wuh Washmgton tanfT 
exRcrts who foHo\v trade rfgulationsand resinctions 
abroad. Here is how t6 rcqucstahe information 

1. Describe )our product to- the lanff speaaiist It 
will help if you know the US. Schedule B 
Number.' The tanff speaaiist will have to identifv 
the appropriate classificauon number for >our 
product 

2. Indicate the country where >ou v^ant to sell 

3. Ask tanff rates on )our product' category. Note . 
Sometimes rcplacenfent pans have different rates 
(and different product category numbers) 

4. Ask for any nonianff barner informauon. 

5 Ask th^e specialist's opinion on the magnitude of 
barners identified ^ He'll be familiar wuh the 



'Most foreign countncs have ihor o-^n svsicrn for 
das$if>ing goods Manv subscnbc to a s>siem cilied^ 
Brussels Tanff Nomcnclaiurc (BTN> 



average rale for all imported product^, ^nd can 
probabi) give you an opinion as to the^eventv of 
the tanff barner. 

FOODPRODLCTS A SPECIAL SERV IC^ .The 
U S Department of AgncuUure offers a unique serv- 
ice for supplier^ of food products who want to 
identif) ^^otential barners abroad USDA fbod 
sp^alists stationed abroad will check out all 
potential barners For information about ^iws free 
service, contact Foreign Agricultural Service, L' S 
Departnrvent of Agriculture, \\ ashington. D C 
20250. attention New Producli- Testing Svstem 

DRAWING CONCLUSIONS Compare and 
contrast tariffs for each country For example, Puerto 
Rico will have none Comparerthe tanff rate f^r vour 
product With the average rate for the countrv a^ a 
whole Rates in -Mexico, for example, are generallv 
much higlier than those of European countnes with 
similar products Thus, a higH tanff rate in Mexico 
ma> not be' as severe a barner as an equivalent rate 
levied bv a European country Begin eliminating 
. countnes ^vhere barners seem orterous, on the other 
hand? focus on markets wuh few barners 



WHO WILL SELL YOUR PRODUCT? 
(These are the kinds of tens you are likely 



to find handling thergeods of U.S. suppliers) 



V' 



There are many different types of firms abroad that 
sdl U S products The pnnapal ones are com- 
mission (sales) agents, often called manufacturer s 
representatives^, and importing distributors' 
wholesalers In a few cases, a foreign manufacturer 
will take on a U.S. product to sell, which 
^complements his own pfbduct liner In Afnea^and 
Japan, lai-ge trading companies will do the bulk of 
both exporting and importing. In Eastern Europe, 
govcrnmcntrowncd state trading organizauons do all 
exporting and rniporuog. 

I. The export* commssion hgeni or representative.* A 
commission agent acts as the sales r^rcsentauve 
for foreign suppliers. Small firms usuaify have no 
more than five pjoduct lines. Some are targe." 
employ several salesmen, have branc^offices, and 
handle hundreds of lines. A commission agent 
generally does nqt sfock, but may provide* 
scrvidrig. The agent^ generally ^ells through a 
network of distributors (wholesalers) and/or* 
dcalers/(retailcrs). But- he also can sohcit'orders 
directly from end-uscrs/ (manufa^^ers or 

*The terms *VcprescnUtive** an^ •'agrot*' are sy nonom- 
ous. Industrial pfoducts exporters usually prefer the term 
••representative": consumer goods exporters gcrierall> use 
**agcnt/t 



contractors, for example) In all cases, the* U S 
supplier ships to and bills the customer, not hiS ' 
agent, in the name of his V.S manufacturer and 
forwards th^ orders to hini * 

The agent's compensation, '^the commission", is 
based on a per<^ntagc of the sale imost often the 
FOB- £actor> value). It js normaJh paid after the 
custonier pavs the U S. manufacturers. Thcagrat 
often advises supphers on his customer^ credit 
standing and he helps with lardv pavers, as he is 
the "man on the^epot " Commission rales var> 
according to product, order size, and other 
factors 

ExumpCe: A honfe appliance manufacturer has a 
standard commission rate of 5% A manufacturer of 
scientific instruments has a standard rate of 10%, 
except: tn Italy v^here a 2(fx rate ^as set But the 
agent hos required to spend his ov^n mone^ in 
extensive market promotion 

A ^commission agent usucdly ^orks on an exclusive \ 
'territory ^ geographical f basts, and he v,ont handle ^ 
your competitors,' 

Example) A comntx^on agent located in San Juan. 
Puerto Rico, represents fi\e I S companies in the 
building products field He norks closely y,tih large i 



In larger foreign countn^,,a U S nianufaaurer may 
havemort than one ccxn mission agent covcnhg a parucular 
temiorv When a manufacturer makes 'several products 
*hich can be used tn manv mdusincs. he often appomts 
several commission agents, cath wuh exclusive sales ngiiis 
,10 t particular industrv * , 
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Puerto Rican wholesalers, some on an exclusive 
basts, and he sells- directly td large gederal 
contractors. His normCil race of commission from his 
, ' U.S. principals ' is 5% on iqmpment. IVrh on 
replacement parts 

2. Distributor t h^ho imports f A foreign distnbutor is 
a merchani who buvs^from a U S suppher al a set 
price ans resells lo end-users, retailer>. oi smaller 
distributors. THe distributor then sep his selling 
pnc« (somctirnes after consulting the supplier) 
There are t^^o types of distnbutor^ exdus^.e and 
nonexclusive. In" return for exclusive selling.nghts 
from a U.S. supplier, the distnbutor often assumes 
fiH responsibilitv for loca4 sales promotion and 
§Cmdng. The exclusive distnbutor ^vitl not bandle . 

V competitive produces He vSiocks inventorvm has 
his own salcsmen.^and extends credit He wiH in- 
stall and service- Thus.^is U S supphes gnes him 
a much higher pn/e64)re^k than an agent's com- 
mission because ft assumes greater nsk ^ 

Jhe nonexckisivadistnbutof funaions in munch 
the same wSy. bu^the U S manufaaurer does not 
. give him an exclusive salfe tcrmor> 

J, f In some countries the functions as a comnsrssion 
^' agent as well Then he sells from inventor>. but he 
t^' will act as an agent m ^anv transactions — perhaps 
on large orders from end-users — passing the order 
back Id the L' S. supplier and taking a commission 
on the sale. 

Distributors frequently established a dealer 
(retailer) nctwock. and thes also sell directlv to 
end-users. It depends upon the produa and the 
size and traditions withrn the speafic market 
Example: OTESCA -is a large, v^eil-financed 
Venezuelan distnbutor of road construction, in- 
dusinal, and automotive equipment it handles hun- 
' , dreds of lines from Lnited States, European, and 
Japanesesupphers Sot only does it sell from inven- 
tory, but It will solicit orders on a commission basts • 
The firm acts as both an agent and distributor in the 
name of their sup^lires 

3. Staif trading organnizations In the Soviet Unton . 
Eg)^ Peoples Republic of Chinai and other 
Eastern European and Afncan «oi!ntrte%^, g^^crn- 
ment agencies called state trading organizations 
handle all imports. These organizations bu> and 
sell on' their own account. 

Example: The Nile River Company, and agency of 
the Eg^'ptiUvf goyerrwient, handles imports of all 
nee. Tractor^and Engtneenng Co., another agency, ^ 
imports industrial eqtdpment. , 

4. Trading commies. Trading compani« arc the 
dominant marketing factor jn Japan and some 



Afncan countnes The> .are ^"erv large corpora- 
lions engaged m man> buymess activities The 
trading companv affihates mav include factories, 
banks, shipping and insurance companies To 
show their importance as an importer, lapan last 
vear imported SI 1 billion m U S goods Trading * 
comp^anies accounted for more than 80'^ of that, 
total - • ^ 

In some transactions, the companv buvs on^its 
own account, ans \\ wiil disc act a> a commission 
agent 

Example: Mitsui and Companx fs a gigantic 
Japanese corporation ^ith O'^er S4 bdlion in annual 
^ales lis irnport arm handles more than S2 billfon in 
, L ,S goods annualh It represents several hundred 
i S firms in Japan 

The tmportes zocd' are de^^ lined for other Mitsui 
companies or independent .u^iorriers 

HOW ARE YOUR PRODUCTS SOLD^ A second 
question lo answer i-iow do products similar to mine 
normaiUr get ^o customers'^ Ideallvl vou'H want to 
start vour export efforts in those countnes where the 
distnbution svstem iS similar to the one vou use in the 
United States You won't want to start out where 
marketing is different For example, selling m eastern 
Europe and the People s Republic of CThma (PRC) is 
not at all like selkng m the United States Government 
ageriaes controlTand conduct trade Selling m Japan 
IS «lso different On the other hand, marketing in 
Mexico, Canada. Puerto Rico, most of Latirt 
' Amcnca, and Western Europe will be similar to vour 
saJcs efforts m the U S market ^ 
Several sour(^ can help you find this information 

1 Market Factors in ^Foreign Country, The Com- 
merce Department ftas puWished a dcscnptio'n of 
marketing practices fpr most countnes Check 
with the Distn« Office of the Department of 
Commerce If thcv cannot supply >ou with the one 
you want, they will tell how tc^order one. ' . 

2 Market for i.S Agnadtural Goods in ^^oreign 
Countryi, The Foreign Agncultural Service has 
prepared in-depth descnptions of how agncultural 
products and food product^ are marketwi in 
scl«:ted countn« To find out which are available, 
contact the Foreign Agrrcultura! Service, U S 
Department of Agnculturc, WaUimgton. D C 
20250. 

3- Help from the pnvate sector. To find out what's 
available — and a lot of information is available— 
ask for a search o( the Worid Trade Institute's 
computer-based bibliographic file ConUct Wojid 
Trade 4nformaUon Ccnter,^One. Worid Trade 
Center, New Y©rk. New York I004«. A search 

, costs about S5. ^ 



4. 'Foreign comify marketing specialists. The U.S. 
Dcparimcnt of Agriculture (USDA)» the 
Department of Commerce, and other ag^aes, 
have specialists who follow foreign markelmg 
trends. Contact the nearest Distnct Office of the 
U.S Department of Commerce for mformation 
on who the> are and how lo get in touch wnh 
them, 

5. Tatk ^Uh an experienced exportei Nothing beats a 

\Priering b> someone sdhng the same i>pc of prod- 
uct.. Most exporters are flatteredwhen asked for 
advice. Again, the U.S. Commerce's District 
Office can probabh put >ou m touch wnh an ex- 
porter near >ou 

GETTING YOUR PRODUCT TO 
MARKET. Your products will get to your fior^gn 
customers through different t)pcs of locaJ sales 
organizations. 

1. Through an exclusive importing distributor He 
imports directlv from the U .S supplier and sells m 
his local market to smaller^ disinbutor- 
wholesalers, and, or to a network o'f dealers- Your 
.distributpr will. also sell to end-^users 
(manufa.cturers, co^fpdratives. contractors, etc ) 

Example: A l^S manufacturer of medical 
instrumentation sells in Sy^ it zerland ^through 
Laubscher & ^Co , A G , an exclusive distnbtaor 
.This distributor purchases directly, and generally 
marks up the price by 30%. 

2. Through a commission agent tor rtprtfsentativ^ ^ A ' 
commission agent soliats orders and passes them 

. on to the U.S. suppher, who then ships directly fb 
Xfe foreign customer. The^em also sells to 
manufacturers or through a network of 
distributors and dealers. 

Example: A U S. manufacturer of consumer plastic 



products sells in the Imted Kmgdom through 
Spearhead Selective Sampling a commission agent 
Spearhead soluns orders from wholesalers and 
department stores ' ' 

3 Sell direct to customers Customers are so few in 
some countries, the U S njanufacturer sells to 
them dirccil) < 

Example: 4 i S manufacturer of automoii*e 
panel instruments sells directly to Scandia-Vabis, a 
S-^edish truck rftanufafturer 

As >X)ur* export busmess expands, >ou ma> use 
different n^ethods to reach customers m. different 
countries For example, a home appliance 
manufacturer uses a commission agent in Puerto 
Rico and Canada: a trading compan>sn Japan, and 
an imp>orting distrfbuior m the Philippines 

WHAT IS BEST FOR YOU\Hqw will >ou sell in 
the one or two markets >ou have seteaed^ If the 
markets are large, >ou probabI> v^ill select a com- 
mission agent or representative Then he will be 
responsible for setting up proper distribution 
(gencrall) yoi< will find it easier to establish a com-, 
mission ageQi or repr^huuvc than a distnbutor) If 
the markets are small, or if >ours is a product that 
requires inv^lory and or serviang, vou ma> want to 
seek distnbutors ^ ^, ' 

TOSb',^1 UP You will quickly be able to narrow the 
number of potenual markets from 50 to no more than 
10 by analyzing U.S export statistics, or b> access to 
foreign market research reports In narrowing the list 
to the one or ^two best markets for your products, find 
out the potential import barriers and analyze t)fe sel- 
ling methods needed You won't ha\e toAake a tnp 
abroad to select those markets that offer the mqst 
potential .A wade range of market research 
information is available. 
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CHAPTER Vllf 
MARKET PENETRATION: WHAT YOU WILL NEED 



INTRODUCTION. You will find' it advantageous^ 
io develop a simple marketing plan. Also, >ou will 
have to /prepare catalogs, specification, sheets, and 
acceptable price lists. These are minimuna^ 
requirements. Your prospective agent' wjU be unable 
to^ your products soo^sfully w:jthout these basic 
tools, 

MAKING A SIMPLE PLAf4. At this pomt, you 
have sdcdcd the best market and^adc a decision on 
what form of distribution you will use to rcacil 
customers in this market. Your next step is to develop 
a simple market plan. As a minimum, your ©cport 
plan should include: 

* * 

1. A statement of your objectives. These should be 
realistic and stated ki terms you can measure. 

Objective: 515,000 in orders within 6 months 

Objeciiye: To **siga" an agent in Puerto Rico 
by (name date). ^ 

2. Strategy/choices'. As an ©tporter,' you have, 
several strategy choices. You can rnqdify your 
produa (expensive to do), yp\x can raise or lower 
your prices, you can change one of several 

' mailatiorjnetho<ii», and yoa can spend a great 
' deal 05/promotioo or none at all. 

3»3udget. Budgetfcfor your efforts. Items to 
coB^den personnel promotion material such as 
catalogs, price sheets, and scr^cc manuals (a full- 
-time export manager wiD probably nm 550,000 

# *or more. 'That includes his salary, travding 
expenses, etc. The new c)q>ortcr that foaiscs on 
just one or two markets Tcan set a budget of S500 
p«" country). 



porting. This, hst is used bv the Dejwtment of Com- 
merce to alert exporters about aaivities sudi as 
upcoming foreign trade shows ^ [ 

YOUR CATALOG ok SBECIFICATION SHEET' ■ 
ESSENTIAL! Forget an elaborate brochure In fact,, 
your domestic brochures with "inserts" giving export 
information may worV out, Thc expoa "insert" 
should include the following information how your 
products are shipped^ how the>' arc packed^ and ship- 
ping details such as dimensions, gross and ntt weight, 
^c. 

YOUR EXPORT PRICE SrtEET' ALSO 
ESSENTIAL! Most experienced importers want to- 
Xqow the cost of your goods at a U.S. port of exit. 
They're expenenoed m esumating ocean (or air) 
fl-cight and' insurance .charges. Therefore, tr> to 
develop an export p*ricc that includes inland freight 
and a "cushion*' to cover additional oo^ (freight 
forwarder /ees, commissions). Also indicate 
minimum ofter quanities and estimated cost of ex- . 
'port f^dcing- (Sec page 116 for an example of a simple 
©tport pri(x sheet) ^ 

M^y exporters use "list prices" (the price to thje^ 
final customers) plus discount shc^ given to* their 
fbreign agents.^ 

Most new export^ simply use their domestic price 
plus inland freight, packing, ttc. TJjis may result in a 
price that is too high (or possibly tck) low). You want 
a pfrice/that returns a suitable profit, yet low enough 
Vb be competiUve. Some experienced exporters 
rccommei?d eliminating domestic marketing costis 
(such as advertising and selling e;q>enses) froiji their 
export price.* 



WITH A SPECIALIST. At this point, talk 
wiULsomcone experienced in export Thcyll help you . 
establish a budget and revicw^our plans. The Com- 
merce Dq>artmcr\!l Distnct (3fBce is a ^od place to 
start (See page 1 15for, a descrip^on of wh^ th^ can 
do for you.) You can regist^ your firm on their 
computer-based list of U^. firms interested in ex- 



'Note: Your price should also includp^*cushio.n** 
t6^cover additional costs (freight forwaiWs fees, 
cjc.) and to cover 'commissions. 



'In this handbook, we use the tl»m "^«it** iq incficsite 
any type of export sdling organization, commissioa ag«it 
^or representative), distnbutor, state tradmg «|pnization, 
tfaing ct)ai;»Gy» etc. w 



, 'Some exporters use different discounts in diffcrciit 
.markets. Tbey att^npl to *Tit" their price to the specific 
market. 

^ 'More ocpericnccd exp?)rters frequcntly take into ac- 
count marginal (or incremental) cost prices- The start with 
only dirwl, out-of-pocket cosU of producing and selling for 
^port This is their floor price Anything lower would be a 
Ipss. The difTcrcnce between this floor price and the final 
sdlihg price is known as contribution to overhead and 
profit 
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20 WAYS COMMERCE DEPARTMENX DISTRICT OFFICE SPECIALISTS 
. CAN HELP YOU SOLVE YOUR EXPORT PROBLEMS 

I. A specialist can help you decide wheth/r you should export; and if so. how to do it. 

' 2. They can help you with your response to foreign inquiries. 

3. They can tell if your product is exported and where. 

C 4 They cdn tell you the special Schedule B Numbers (n^ed for >jour export declaration and useful m 
checkirfg out trade statistics) and the SfC code; ' • 

5. They'll, brief you on how air and ocean freight forwarders help you. -t'^ ^ 

6. They'll help you get government-sponsored forefgn n>arket research on >our products. 

7. They can tell you (or find someone wrho can) what the import duucs^are for >our product^. 

8. They can tell you where you can get informaUon on how^ to do busings abroad* etc! 

9. They'll advise you on U.S. export controls and whether you need a special expon hcense. ; 

10. They'll tell you how to get more inquiries from abroad. Specialists help >ou complete an applivaiion for the 
Trade Opportunity Prdgram (TOP).' (See page 97.) * ' ' 

I L They'll tell^ou how to find foreign agents and^ or distributors. A spcaahst c<ln help you complete an ap- 
plication for the A^ent Distributor Service (ADS). (See page 121.) * ■ ' * 

12. They'll tell you how to developJists of potential customers in all wori^markeis. They 11 helpiyou apply for 
the Export Mailing List service. (See page 121.) ^ 

13. Specialists tell you how' to get background and credit reports on foreign firms. They 'll help yau apply for a 
Wdrjd Traders Dat^ Report. (See page 118.) ' 

14. They'll tdl you what' U.S. Government trade shows wjH feature produas hke yours and where they will i)e 
.^-r-T^^ey^-Sfeeuld y o udea de toc3rfnbit, th e y'll hetp ygB^Fppty^ff^|yrg\1^e you wTfh Lps un inakliigyo^^^ 

supccssful. 

15. A spedalist can^ive yoiKtips' on foreign travel. 

16. They'll tell you about the services of Export Management Companies and how to find one (Stc'PART 
^ THREE). ^ • . . 

17. They'll brief you on export finandng and export credit insurance. They can put you in touch with the*' 
• Export-ilmport Bank of the United Slates anci the Foreign Credit Insurance Assoaation. 

18. They can introduce you to a^Jbanker who is active in P>reign trade. ' * ' 

19. They can ^ut you in touch with experienced' exporters anosworid trade clubs.* 
2CC Specialists can help you wiUi a market p!ai\ and budget. 

NOTE Not all district offices give the samp caliber of help. It depGids on locaUon, suffing level, and 
individual experti^. Remember, a specialist cannot find ffnancing for you. 

TO SUM UP. Bcf<iTc you begin an active sales catalogs and pjice sheets. If you donX agci\ts and 
carftpaign, you will need to plan. You mi>st have distributors won't work with you. 
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JOHNSON PRODUCTS CO. INC. PRICE SHEET . profes^sional 

kfciWTjgmOrttrU^ $500.' Export P»ctong»t doit. AlPncttFCB Port pf&trt. ' ^ 
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PRICES QUOTED: TO-B. U.S, PORT EXiT 
MirjIMUM ORDER: 5500 NET 
CASH YHTH ORDER DlSC0UNT:.3% ^ 

EXPORT PACKING: AT COST (MiNtMuft PALLET ORDER $12.00) 
INUND FREIGHT:^ PREPAID TO U.S. PORT OF EXIT 
INSURANCE>FOR YOUR ACCOUNT 
CREDIT TERM^ IRREVOCABLE LETTER OP GREbiT OR SIGHT DRAFT D/P 

PROMOTION AND ADVERTISING MATERIAL 
BY MUTUAL ARRANGEMENT. 

CABLE ADDRESS: JPCINT * ' , ' 

TWX; 910-221-1178 - 



JOHNSON PRODUCT? COMPANY INC.. • 8522 S. Ufayette Avenue • Chicago: Illinois 60620 
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CHAPTER IX 
FOREIGN AGENTS: PICKING THE RIGHT ONE 



INTRObUCflON. YcTur selling effort abroad 
depends on the scjcction of a codpeteni and 
motivated- agent or distributor J -An agcnt^has the 
reputation of your company in hisTiands as well as 
your future in his market. Yet, he is really onl> tied to 
you by the profit he niakes from sales. 

This chapter discusses how to select, evaluate, and' 
support agents. Selection is a two-stq> process. 
Selfcting agents requires time* patience, ' and 
discipHne, First, you must develop a list of several 
ppssible agents per market. Then narrow 4he list to 
yotir TiriX choice and a few badcup candidates. A 
common export failure agency relationships are 
entered • into much too lightly, TBus, exporters' 
'^•Jhrow awdy a. market" and "buy trouble" by cho- 
osing the wrong one in |he first place. .Expertaiced 
cxporters^say that selection of acjcquatcl^enis is one 
of the biggest Carriers to establishing i succ^ful 
export busin«s. 

YOUR FIRST STEP: THE AGENCY 
PROFILE. Bjjfore you develop your list of 
prospects, go thro ugh » the following "exercise" to 
darifTTOTirsbjectrvcs: ' 



1. ^Size of firm. Do you want a one-man firth or a 

large, perhaps better-financed one" with roanV 
^esmen? ' . ' 

2. Docs it matter if the agent has competing prod- 
. ucts? ' - . 

3. Financial needs. Will you need the foreign agent 
to invest his money in inar^ promotion, 
inventory, or servicing equipment? 

4. The agent*^ existing business. What kinds of 
customers should he l^ave? 

5 Degree of know-how rpquir^. What specialized 
marketings technical, and sales expcriracc or 
expertise is required of the firm and its 
personnel? 

6. Facilities. Wh^t physical "fadlities (warehouse, 
.branch <5fficc) are 'needed for stocking and 
--distributing your goods? 



'In this chapter the word "agent" is used in its general 
scpsCt applying cither to a comfpitsidn agent (or 
representative) of to a distributor^ 



The answers to those questions will help paint the 
picture" of the kleal agent* 

.AGENT DISTRIBUTOR SERVICE iADS;. It 
develops "live" agent prospects in nx5si world 
markets. U.S. firms submit- requests for an agent 
'^search" to the Department of Commerce. Their 
requests are t3ien sent to U.S, Foreign Service pO^is^^ 
where State Department personnel ^usually the com- 
mercial attache; persgnaliy con^a local firms on the 
U.S. manufaaurer's behalf. If local firms are 
interested, this mformaiion is cabled back to the 
Commerce Departpient, who then immediaielv sends 
. it to the ADS requester. The'service takes up t€r3 
months. \ * ' 

Commerce processes sevpr'al thousand ADS 
requests each >ear,*and one out of fo\ir requestors 
signs up one of tlte suggested firms. The fee, S25 per 
country: See page 121 for a sample of a filled out ADS 
form and a sample of the information provided upon 
completion of the search. 
ADS forms — and help in completing ihem — are 

^ , a . y'ailahjr at >n i, ir D i StH s VOfik c-aPthe PepdiUntnl erf 
Commerce. A wofd of caution: ht prreose^^ lo^he 

. type.of agent wanted. Include literature on 6Slh your 
product line an?} your firm. You must majcesure that 
the Foreign Service post hsts adequate inforntation on 
you and your products so a good "selling job" can be 
done. 

^e^em^r— followup! The Foreign Service post 
has made an effort; foreign firms have stated interest. 
If your plans are delayed, write a letter saying so. If 
you make other arrangements, show ''good 
'manners" arid let them^ know. 

EXPORJ MAILING LIST. The Depertm'cnt of 
Commerce has the names of^i50,(XX) foreign firms in 
a computerized file called the Foreign Traders Index. 
The list is broken down by the typfe of firm 

• (manufacturer, commission ag^nt, distributor, 
wholesaler, etc.), each classified b> what it m§kes or 
sells. Yo| can J)uy lists o'f names (called an Export 
Mailing Cist) at -6 cents a name plus a,S 10 computer 

•set-up fee. You can select by type and size of firm and 
Jby country. You can also get the list on mailing 
labels, if you want 
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ot available for Puerto Rico. 
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Example: A CS audio- visual manufacturer looking 
for representation in Venezuela wanted a list of 
. Venezuelan importers ^ho sell similar equipment, so 
it ordered an Export Mailing List In^ ^eiks, the 
firm had 'a print-out of '^S Venezuelan firms Cost 
514 50. 

For this Export Mailing^ List service, check with 
* the Distria Office of the Departmcnl of Commerce 
for an appli(;ai!ori. Bui if you plan lo use ii. we 
recommend a lelephi>ne call lo Washington-based 
experts who have goo^ advice on selection cnieria 
and prinl-om formal Contact Expon Inform'atioq 
Division* Bureau of International Commerce, U S 
Djcpartment'of Commerce, Washington. D.C. 202K). 
Telephone: (202) 377-4684. 

A wQrd of caution the 150.000 names on tfiefTI 
Jist rcjires^nt only a portion of the buiinc&s firms in 
eaobHnJustry: New and important cornpanies mav 
not be listed, (There isn't a hst for Pueno Rico.) 

OTHER SOURCES ^OR PROSPECTIVE 
AGENTS. You can add to vour list of candidates 
checking these^sources. 

I The Export Department of manufacturers 
making a complementary product. Their ageots 
may be qualified ta handle your product 

x2. The Export Department of competitors; They 
won't help you directly, but look at their sal^ 
literature or ac^^iseffients. They often list 
names andtaddresscs ^^eir forci|n agents. 

3^ Trade associatfons have executives who follow 
, international business trends. May have hsts of 
^ prospective agents. 

4. Business magazines, particularly those oncnted 
to export. (There are about 50.) For example. 
Export Magazine keeps files on act^e'agcnts. 

5. Commercial directones are pubjishcd for virtual- 
fy every industry in every country For example. 
Toy trad^ Yearbook lists all importers qf toys 
and gamcSin the United Kingdom. Ask your 
locaHibrary^ to help you identify and obtain 

, dkeclorics^,>'^^ . 

6. Your freight forwarder may Jcnow of important 
exporters. - ^ 

7. Commercial banks with mtcmaUonal expegtise 
usually have lists of agents. The District Office of 
the Dqjartmenl of Commerce can tell you the 
best one?' to contact. However, if you*re not a 
customer, they may not want to share 
information. 

A TRIP /tfeROA'D? You won*l have to travel tp 
- develop a list of prosp«wive candidates. But how 
about ^electing and appointing your final ch<»ce? Some 
manufactorers don*t believe in appointing an agent 
without ^ trip to personally evaluate their potential. 



On the other hand, hundreds of firms havcf selected 
and worked with foreign agents without such a tnp. 
NV hat IS best for >ou. depends upon ^our resources. If 
vou can*t visit the foreign market^, then avoid a 
formal appointmeni. Opt for an informal 
arrangement to be formalized onl> after >our "triar* 
period. , " 

YOCR final CHOICE SEVEN QUESTIONS 
TO ASK Here are seven basic questions we think 
>ou should ask about prospective agents. 

1. What industrv or industries does he cover'* 

2 Who are his customers'' (bv tvpe of firm. b> 
name) 

3 What other U S product lines does he have'' 

4 What are his financial resources'* 

5 What are his particular marketing strengths'* 
(advertising, direct-sales calls, etc ) - - ^ 

6 Who will $ell vour product'' (sales backgroond. 
and other sales responsibilities) 

7 Does he pa> his bills? 

The three basic sources of answers to these seven 
questions are (1) the'U.S. Government, (2) other U.S 
firms who trade with the ^ent, and (3) the agents 
themselves. ^ 



GOVERNMENT HELP' WORLD TRA.DERS 
DATA REPORT (WTDR). You can get concise 
background reports on all foreign, firnvs from the 
L\S Department of Commerce, which sells a service, 
called World Traders Data Report. Cost. Sf5 per re- 
port and it's worth it* The report will have credit 
financial, and comnleraal data. A typical WTDR 
lists the following business and financial information 
on any firm, the year established, marketing 
methods, product Imes (both United States, 
European and Japanese), the local reputation in trade 
and financial circles. U.S. exporters .buy nearly 
50.000 of Itese report^ ev^ry year. If the report is on 
file, you*ll get it in week. But it will take up to 2 
months to get one if the firm js not on file. See page 
123 for a sample WTDR. A WTDR not only will give 
you good background information, it can definitely.' 
help you make your final selection because: 

1. A WTDR lists other U,S. companies that do 
busmess with the agent. You can contact their 
firms, for first-hand Informdtipn.- 

Example: Lines 19 and 20 of the sample report for 
the German firm. Kingfisher Suesswareh, indicates 
that U,S, firms trading with the German firmware 
Sorth American Chicle Co., Johnson Machinery. 
, and Tedenson Co, 
Z. The U.S. Gover;imeDl either recpmmends or 
doesn't recommend the foreign firm as a trade 
contact. It's the kst line of.the report. If the 
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firm's- reputation is qiuestionable, the 
gojHsrnraent will not recommend it. . " - 

Example: The last line oj^the sample report. 
Consulate recommends subject as an excellent 
. Arade contitct for U.S. JlrmsV* 

Commerce Department Distria Office have ap- 
plication forms acnd will help you complete one. Once 
you receive your WTDR> they will also help you 
interpret the information. Payrnent must accompany 
your order. 

* >t 

WRITE TO THE AGENT. If you don't want to use 
WTDR's because of cost or delay, {some take 30 days 
or longer), then write each firm asking- about their 
interest in handling your line. For your agent letter. 

L Tell jiim (positively I) that your prpducts will help 
* increase his -profits. 

2. Using U.S. c?cpon statistics, refer to your prod- 
uct's chances in his country. / ' 

3. Sell your company and its products; LiSt im- 
portant U^. customers (names he w lU recognize), 
product features, hnd competitive advantages. Be 
sure to mention any sal|^ to c^ttstomers^in his 
market! ' 

4. Ask the agent: his business; seUcs territory; what* 
r other U.S. products does lie handle, etc. 

5. Ask him for an appraisal of your product^s 
potential and what, in his opinion, will be n^ed 
to make sales (such as price or produet 
adjustment). 

6. Ask him if he's interested in'handlingiyourprod- 
tict. 

Vou can do this by air mail lettq-. See page ??? for a 
sample l^Jer to an agent prospect. ' 

But think also of a tdqjhoic call. Rates are 
probably cneaper than. you think. (Ask your 
telephone company for Jlic cost of a 5-imnutc call). 
And 5 minutes of conversation can elicit a lot cA^ 
information. But if you telephone, v^ritc in advan^^ 
so the agent will be prepared (and Mailable). The box 
below givcs^^tips. ^ 



TIPS FOR TELEPHOlfe CALLS TO 
FOREIGN FIRMS * 

f. Be aware of time difference and time your call 
appropriately, % 

2. Speak dearly anddistinctiy, and identify yourself 
and con)'|mny« 

^ 3. Avoid slang and jargon. 

4.- Be courteous* polite/ and helpfuU This 
* demonstrates that doing business with you is a 

pleasant %xpirience» Remember also that your 

- ' ' !# ' • ' 



voide cpnveys a mental image of your 
personality, so be tactful and tasteful. 

5. Maintain clear detailed notes before^ou for a 
well-organized delivery that will enable 
maximum usage of conversation time. The 
manner in which you express yourself conveys an 
indication of your skill ancMl^tig^ce and y Our 
story nay fee the prospect's only clue to your 
company and your product. - 

6. Always confirm what you understand any 
agreements to^be. Clarify matters during the 
telephone conversation rather than run the risk 
of an embarrassing ^nd costly misunderstanding 
later. * ^ 

i . I 

NARROWINd YOUR SELECTION. Spme firms 
will not respond Others will give you very sketchy 
j;(?ormation. Eliminate them. But those that do 
answer may still ^present problems to the ne^to- 
export company. , 

1 Successful, well-established agents are very 
selective about additional prodlua lines. Tlfey're 
cautious about dealing with firms that a/e 
inexperienced in expon,jfr n^TII take i superior sel- 
ling efion to convince them. Of course, if your 
product is unique, you won't have problems. 

2. The agent'who say§ he is interested in your Tine 
bay not have the contacts or track record to sell 
your product. 'If he's a distnbutor and does not 
have, the resources, he will ask you for financial 
help. ^ 

Another trade-off is large versus small. A large 
firm wjll have many salesmen, but your produa may 
get lost among the hundreds of other hnes. A smaller 
firm can devote more time to your products, but it 
may lack the resources needed for full market 
coverage. You should be used to this kind of a choice, 
you akeady faced it in the U.S. r^arkct. 

If the agent gives you U.S. referwices, call them at 
once for a candid evaluation. U.S. exporters usually 
exchange this information fully. 

WHO IS CHOOSING WHOM? One experienced' 
U.S. exporter says, "In the end, a good agent selects ^ 
the U.S. firm, it's not tlie other way ''round. 
Therefore you igust sell the agent on the advantage 
of your lines." Remember, the agent has the foU 
lowing requirements: 

1. He migynake a' profit on your line. He'll need 
cnoug^ales to cover his costs. And first year 
costs may be high. 

2. .He needs continuing promotion support. He will 
need catalogs, price sheets, etc. 

3 He needs pronipt response to his questions. 

4. And he needs on-time delivery of your product. 



COMINGTO TERMS W'lTHYOURAGENT. No . 
matter ho^ you select an agent, there area number of 
points still to be settled. 

J. The rate. of commission (if a commissipn 
representative) or the price discount (if a 
distributor), how to calculate them (usually the 
F.O.B. factory order value), when commission 
payment due (K they Cisc a "commission man'* 
most U.S. firms will wait until the customer pays 
in full). . • 

2. The support >6ur afgent wants — i.e., sales* 
promoGon material (and who ' pays for it), 
advtfi;ds!T^a1lowances. 

3- Rcsponsibfliljes you expect froni'your agent— 
I.e., product installation, serviang, •stocking, 
special promotions. 

4. Pricing and instructions on -©rders — ix., 
rfiinimum order size, pojicy on samples, credit 
information on prospective customers.. . 

5. termination arrangements. 

There are other "hidden" ones. For Example, you 
may sell directly to a manufacturer m your agent's 
territory i)r dne of your U.S. customers may-rcsell to 
someone there. In this case, your agent will want . 
"protection," particulary if your product needs 
sef^citig. Some exporters give commission 
prot^^ibn^ but at a reduced rate. 

Many agents are happy wuh a verbal agreement 
vnth an agent. Others prefer an exchange of letters 
stating* mutually-agrced^upon points.' Sdll others 
hold but for a formal written' sales agreement^ 
(contract). • ^ • ». • 

Whatever agreements you make, insist on a tnal 
period of 6 months to a year. 

ESSENTIAL. CARE AND FEEDING OF YOUR 
AGENT. Many exporters vyorry about the courtship , 
and the. **marriage. ceremony,'* then ignore the 
marnagc. Exporters should always supervise and 
motivate the^agcnt's performance to fully exploit the 
market. Here are six suggestions to get him "on your 
side*': 

. 1. He needs education on what your product does, 
what U.S. industries use it, and how to sell it, 
Don*t hold^back on the sales points. Tell him 
what promotion techniques have been effective 
Do this .periodically! ^ 

2. Answer his correspondence promptly and. 



completely. If he needs additional catalogs and 
price sheets, consider sending them by air 

3- Take spedal care with* export ship/nents. Make 
sure your shipping department doesn't try to 
**sneai" in a domestic reject. Make* sure 
packing is adequate and ship on time. If thei:e are 
delays, wire your agent. Poor quality, damaged, 
or delayed merchandise is a sure guarantee of 
^ market failure (and agent cancellation). 

4, Pay him promptly^ if he is a» commission agenU- 

5 Encourage youf agent to visit your U,S. facility. 
Many regularly v;sii the United Stages to meet 
with saippliers. 

6, Consider a cooperative promotion campaign 
(Y^u match the agent's funds for sales brochures,^ 
counter displays, or advertising-) Many exporters* 

' feel this 'is an effeaive use of advertising funds. 
, {It'^jdiscussed in more detail in the next chapter.) 

7. Put yout; agent on your mailing list. And don't 
forget jhe telephone. 

WHAT IF YOUR AGENT FLOPS'' Let's face it, 
some agents won't make the grade, Revievr his 
perforniance constantly . Sometimes poor 
performance is not his fault, his letters to you go 
unanswered, or he becomes dismayed because ypu 
haven't given him adequate support^ But he's 
probably responsible fqr his poor showing: he 
handles too many hnes, he doesn't want to learn how 
to sell your products, your commission^l'ateis too low 
for an adequate4nccntive, or poor performance stems 
from incompetency. 

Take care if you want to cancel out an agent. There 
won't be any problems as long as your 
Varrangement" is informal. But if you have a formal 
contract, it could get sticky. Some countries require 
foreign manufaaurers to compensate agents whb are 
dropped. Before you act, check ^th the Department 
of Commerce or a seasoned exporter or an 
international exeijutivc at yourT)ank 

TO SUM UP. There is an old saying in export 
"Your line is only as good a? your overseas agent." 
Agent selection is one of^our most vital export 
deasions. Give it top pnont^r. Your succ6ss dg)eivds 
upon his effectiveness. Develop a list of potential 
agents, then with^ "diligence and discipline * ndrrpw 
the choice down to two before fuial selection. Do not 
forget tha.t^?n agent needs both niofivatihg and 
measurirtg. * 
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Fpca AppcowJ, 0MB No. 4|.R27lO 



(REV. 12-7 J) 



U.S. OePARTMCNT OF COMMCf^e 
OOMCSTIC AND INTCKN ATlONAL BUSjNCSt 
' ApMtNltTK ATlON 
•UF«CAU or INTCKN ATtONAw COMMMCC 



REQUEST FOR AGENT/DISTRIBUTOR SERVICE 



TO: OIBA R»9lwM)l or DlitrleibHl 

445 Federal Building 
Detroit, Z-iichigan 48226 



1. Dace 



November 20, 1974 



2«.Nacac aad address of xequestto; fictn » 

eompuscales, Inc, 
1281 ^Pcjplar Road, 
Southmoor, Michiaan 48970 



b/ Naae of reqiresting officer 

Georqe K, Jones 



TelcpboDC hfo. (iDclode area code) 

31.3-622-0563 



IHSTRUCTIOMS- For each temtofy wfeere a btttiueff coanecrioo is 
dcairedf sobeasc foor (4) copies of d)ts fotn to cbe aboTe'offiCc^ 

^ 



3* ^pr^i$D couatry. or city vfacie represeocacioo desfred 

France 



4« Types of bojioess of reqaesimx fun (Ch^k) 
5n*<i'i'if«ctijf^i [ I Export UAoa^eoeoc Co, 

□ Other (Sp*\iir> 

Axe 700 prcK^pcly rcpfciecced «j this territory* ' ™| Yey 

If "Yes/* by ^ ^ 



^» T3rpe of business cozmecc ^00 ;^e sired fCh^ek/ ^ 

f}{j Sales iodem a^enc vbo cakes orders i<x dir<rcc sbipoeoc 
CO cbe buyer and recetres a comsaissioo as cospeo&acioo. 

[ 's Discnbueor or vbolesaler wbo loports for bis own accoucr 
and »e!is co others. 



b«Has yoox preaeot repre»^catiTe been inforoed of your deaue for a cbas^e* j j Yes ' X So 



7. Hare yoo correspooded with »ay fims UJ cbis esarket r^^ardiox yoar proposal > [3 
If "Yes/\pleaie indicace oaaea and addresses of firas and cbeir reaccioos 



;_jSo 



Naoe of flra 


Address 


RearcioQ 


H.i Poirot set Cie. 


128 Blvd Raussmann 


Interested. 




Paris 





f«,FfOQ TOW expefienre ^« ^ype of <rtai^r c»ff bes? fiU.yoar An Aaent vith QOOd COntaCtS 

m neavy industries-rallroans/ mines, stggi'^nd paper 

b.Tb« other prodocr Unc* ix> well wit*, yo«rs> Belt scales, Capital ecuipmeht used by the 
above types ot industries > . ' 

: I . t_/ t L I f u ij 1. t > Some knowledae and 



aevices. 



9m» ProdttCt(s) co be exported. (Olr* dmutt^ ^••t^tpHot%^ m iMw-f*cAnjc«i po««/S{«. connnumon ^h^tt it mcm»^*rr.j 

Electronic scales for, weighing railroad cars and automotive vehicles, 
Compuscale' systems comprise platforms supported by strain aauae load 
cells in the track line of on the highway. These are connected to 
small, rugged limited use computers. The computers assess the weight 
^of each vehicle as it passes over the scales. They add the weiqht of 
the various axles and print the total weiaW€. The information can be 
tremsmitted long distances over teletype lines and s^t directly to 
general purpose computers. The necessity for stoppinq vehicles or 
uncoupling railroad cars is eliminated. The Compuscale not only saves 
time and labor r but weighs more accuratelv and records the 
information- instemtemeously where needed. 



la prodsct litetmtore b^bg «ent to the post? Q Yes □ No 

ff/ CMi«ltf#r«tf »«e«««^« pr^oct ilfntun should h» m»lt»d to th» roe*iga Sttrif Fo»t.) 



DE-10 
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AGENTplSTRIBUTOR SERVICE 
: TELEGRAPHIC REPLY 

Tbts reply Is submitted by. the US F/)reign Service ur>der the firmj %vith which ii li decided to emet into corre^pofvdence 

direction of the SecrcUry^of Slate* No resport^bihty ca^f be as Ail inquiries re»ai.r»g to th.> reptr should be addressed to the 

Sumed by the Coverrwnent or its officers for any trarrsaction vriih Regtonai or District Qff.ce ui the u S Department oi Commette 

any persons or firms mentioned The f«?\ie$y^ company fs urged which processed the ADS request The uff.ce *v«u be p*eaved tv 

to write to alt firms thankmg them for Jhe>r »n|erest even if no be oi assistance »n responding 406 .o obtaining Aond Twder* 

business arrangement ts cor>duded. Brochures, pnces, terms, credit Data Reports on firms, hsted 
references and otf>er pertinent mfomatton .should be sent to those ' 

• ; " DO\}|$TlC & INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION ^ 

\ t>. S, DEPAETMENT OF COMMERCE, WASHINGTON, O. C 20230 \V3Lfa>^ 

' FW AMEWB^SSY PAT?IS * 
TO USDOC WASHDC • - . • 

BT „' • ~ 

UMCL AS PARIS 28648 

USDOC - ^ 

E.O, il652jH/A 

TASStBEXP FR ' • - 

SUBJECT: ^ADS REQUEST: COMPUSCALES, SOUTHHOOR, MICH, 

FOLLOWING FIRMS -im-ERESTED CORRESPOND I H6t 

1. SOCIETY. COFRA«, "22 RUE RASPAIL, 54200 IVRY-SUR-SEIHE- 
^ATTMj «, KOlDRDW, . ' 

• 2. CAPDEVEXLLE S.A, , 206 RUE- SAINT -MAUR ^ 75010 PARIS - ATTWt M. 
CAPDEVEILLE - PRESIDE^NT AND GENERAL MANAGER, 

3, A.D«V,,\.j|, RUE IbLONDEL, 92400 COURBEVQIE- ATTN: M, WAIGNAN, 

. COWMEHTj SEE OUR TELEGRAM 28643 SUBJECT FOREIGN GOVERNMENT TENDERS 
SIC 35760 RAILROA& SCALES," URGE COWPUSCALES SEND REPRESENTATIVE 
AUTHORIZED APPOINT AGENT- AND SUBMIT TENDER, 
BT ■ - , 

^#028648^ , . • . 



ERIC . • • ... 




Data 





This ceport, submmed lo the U S 
pepartmeni of Comimnx by the U S 
Foreign Serwe— Department of Stale. t$ 
transmided in confidence No 
respoosibiBty'Can be as^iajieS^by the 
Government or to orocen for any 
transactions bad wtth aqy^penons or 
fixTRS herek^^mentiorwd The report is rKX 
for piibficatioa Al corrtspoodenoe 
relating to information in this repon 
•""^s. should be addressed to the Export 
\ Information DrvtjSon, Btseau of 
^ iWnilfooaJ Commerce, DBA, U S 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
^ * D C 20230 

SEODNDARY DISTRIBUTION PROHBTTED 



R 1008202 'APRIL 75 
FM AMCONSUL MUNICH 

TQ USDOC WASHDC » 
ONCIASS MdNICH 0i28 ^ » 
^_ SUBJECT: WtDR/FTI KINGFISHER StJESSWAREN GMBH 

> 

.-REPBRENCEt ' USDOC. 18345 , , 
1, GERMANY 2. .CNTRY CODE; 428 : 
4/ KINGFISHER SUESSWAREN GMBH, , 



SER NO: 0709400 



4A. CODE: K 4B. CODE: G 4C. CODE: X ' 

5. - ^OSTFACH 1272; GERNESTR. 252 

6. ,8000 MDENCfiEN 15, GERMANY 

7. ' •SS'niBLt 1952 8. EKPL: 300 9^*.. SIZE.- { 19 -X)- LARGE 

10.. EEpUOaTlON:' {22-X) EXCELLENT " ' . , 

llT^ELLS ITS* PRODDCTS IN THE PbiLOWING FOREIGN AREAS LISTED IN 
ORDER OF .IMPORTANCE: . UHITED KINGDOM, FRANCE, SPAIN, NORTH 
AFRICA, MIDDLE ^T, JAPAN, REP. OF S. AFRICA. UNITBg STATES AND 
"^OTH AMERICA. • *^ ■ , ^ . 



12. Rl?T. DATE: 04/75 '• . . ' 

'l3A. 20650/0345 HFR. DIST. EXP. IMP. OF CONFECTIONERY Mm 
13B. 2066Q/0345 CHOCOLATE AND COCOA 'PRODUCTS ^ ' 

13C. 20670/532 ACT. IMP. DIST. OF CHEWING GUM 
13D. . 2052D/04 MFR. DIST S EXP, OF CXXDKIES- 

■ IMP. OF DRY MILK PRODUCTS: INTEREST IN. 

' LICENSE TO MANUF-. • 

.IMP. BAKING & RELATED E^OIP? INTEREST • IN 
' ■ NEW LINES S DEVELOPMENTS 
INTEREST IN ANY NEW F<5^ PACK. & BOXING 



13E. . 20231/SG 
13F. 35891/5? 
13G. 35512/P 



MACHIHERY 



14% CONTACT: KARL JOSEF NEFFE -TITLE: MANAGER, 

15. CABLE: NEMET . 16. TELEX: 2258051 

17. 'TEL: 012/2437511 i^D 2437586 

^. 18. FINANCIAL REFS: DEUTSCHE* BANK AG, MUENCHNER LANDSTR. 17, 
ADGSBURG: COMMERZBANK AG, OPERNRING 2,. MUNICH. 

19. TRADE REP'S; JOHNSON MACHINERY, Ii?C.,'862 S. LOSIIRgELES 
ST.-, LOS ANGELES, CA 96102: AND TEDENSON CO., INC., 125 SOUTH 
ST., BOSTON, Vik 02111. 

20. FOREIGN FIRMS REPRESENTED: AGENT OF KORTH-AM CHICLE CO., 
. P.O.B. 245, WASHINGTON, D.e. 20001, FOR CHEWING GUM, ACQUIRED . 

1954; LICENSEE OF ENGLISH TREACLE, LTD., NORTHGATE, LONDON E.c/ 
4, FOR YiKBH & SOFT CANDIES, ACQ. 1965; LICENSEE OF ^HWEIZERI5'CHE 
SDESSWAREN, ZDRTCH, ACQ. 1965-. ' • • / . 

^ll . THIS FIRM \S ONE OF G^^MANY'S LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL TYPES OF (X>NFECTldNARY . FIX^D ASSETS LATEST REPORTED AT 
DM 1.5' MILLION* AND "CAPITALIZATION AT DM 3 MILLION. ANNUAL 

. SALES DM 6.5 MILLION. tSANDFACTDRING FAOiLITIES AND HEAD OFFICES 
LOCATED IN HDNICH. FIRM RECENTLY MODERNIZED COOKIE PRODUCTION 
FACILITY WITH INSTALLATION OF TWO HIGH VOLUME CONVEYOR-OVEN 
ONITS FROM HAALFORS .OF SW^EN. DISTRIBUTION WAREHOUSE IN MANN- 

. HEIH FOR SOME ^DROPEAN SALfiS AND IN BREMEN FOR EXPORT SALES. 

' FIJIM SELLS ITS PRODUCTS FINISHED AND PACKAGED TO FOOD 'BROKERS 
AND LARGE FOOD CHAINS AS EXCLUSIVE AGENTS IN ALL MARKETS EXCEPT 

UJ.S. WHERE TENDENSON COMPANY IMPORTS IN BULK AND PACKAGES #ITH 

/ AMERICAN LABELS. THE MAJORITY STOCKHOLDER IS HEIDE DERRld AG, 
/ A HOLDING COMPANY LOCATED IN. MUNICH. BANI^NG SOURCES REPORT 
EINASCES ARE SOUND j OBLIGATIONS HET^ PROMPTLY . .MANAGEMENT CON- 

. SIDERED HICSLY REPUTABLE AND EXPERIENCED BY LOCAL BUSINESS SOURCES, 

• ESPECIALLY FOREIGN SALES MANAGER HELMUT SCHOLZE,. FORHERLY-WITH 
NESTLE. CONSDLATg .RECOMMENDS SUBJECT AS AN EXCELLE NT TRADE 
CONmCT FOR U.S. FIRMS. ■ ^ ' ^^^^^ 

/' 
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YOUR COMPANY, INC. 

1 1 1 Main Street ^ 
. - HomeJ-own. Virginia 22101 
. . .703/821-1860 

(What to write when^you are looking for an agent to sell your line.) ^ 

' " * • • ./ 

Bermeo flnos 

CIA S^A. ■ ^ 

Borrero 6-37 ^ ^ * i 

Cuenca> Ecuador 

Attention: Gerato Bermeo . 
Managing Director, 

Gentlemen: • . ' / - 

He believe there is a growing. market iiTyo^r country-for our'line of asphalt 
additives which extend the life of* roads and parking lots. U.S. exports of similar 
products were ^$850,000 in 1975 -^30% higher, than the prior year. t?e have alread(y 
sold our additives to customers in Ecuador. They. are (name 'then)..' 

Would yoii be interested \a^^presenting our conpany on a commission basis? 
Our prices are 'conpetitive with other U.S. suppliers; our product hiis^ several \ 
^ advantages as indioftted in the attached product specification sheets. Include 
a»plete shipping and packing information. - ^ - ' 

He. also enclose a rapy of oui" price list for your review. Our agents receive 
a 10% discount based on F.O.B. factory value. 

* * 
* Our firm, snail but gr(A*ing, had sales of $1,000,000 last year. Our U.S. 
/customers. include (iiatne them). Over the past S months, we have shipped to several 
-jEOuntrjes (name them). 

' ' * . * 

If ^ou are interested in representing our firm, we would appreciate a reply 
with the following information: 

, 1. A brief description of your firm, industries served, nimber of salesmen,^ 
etc. ' " . 

2. Your major product lines, and the name, address, and export manager of. / 
^ U;S. firm*. • ^ 

* 3. Your candid assessment of the potential for oUr asphalt additives in 
Ecuador and what we will need to introduce our product successfully. 

He look' forward to your prompt reply* 
' ^ • f Sincerely, 



Nelson T. Joyner, Jr. 
Vice President 
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CHAPTER X 



FINANCING YOUR EXPORT ORDERS 



INTRODUCfnON. Up to* this pQint, wc have 
covered export business where payment is practically 
guaranteed, ^uch as cash in advance, payment ftom a 
U.S. bank acct>unt» and letter of credit ^ ^ 

But you can boost your export sales b> liberalizing 
yqtir payment terms. You may have to do so if you 
want any ^u$iness. ^me customers won't bu^ on 
Ictta^ of Sndk terms as it ties ixp thdr working 
capital Rcmembo", it may be 30 days or longer after 
they pay by L/C before your goods reach their hands. 
In most cases, if you do liberalize your terms, you will 
eitbo' cncountCT ddays in receiving payment or incur 
Snandhg diarges and other costs in accommodating 
your fordgn customer*s wishes. 

This chapter discusses other kinds of payment 
terms, the xoie of a bank with intematii5nal 
capabilities and bow to sded one. |^ 

SOURCES OF HNANCING. If your customer 
doesn^t want to buy wifh a L/C, consider fmancmg 
the shipment. And consider 6nanang if >ou bdieve it 
will inaease sales and profits. Here are sources for 
this financing: 

1. As the exporter, you extend credit. This could be 
for a very short time— perhaps only as long as it 
takes your goods to reach forngn markets.^ In 
this case, i>oJbnnaI'finandng agreement is called 
for. Nonpayment risks can be minimised by 

, , usfaig "drafts** (fiscussed bdow). You could 
^ finance customers for longer ti^ie pcriods^from 
30 days to 3 years. Then the credit arrangement is - 
formalized, and you charge interest Note well: 
finandng your customer increases risks and adds 
costs. Talk to a banker before'you deade to 
fimince customers, 

r • • * 

2. A bank extends credit, it could be your 
customer'^ bank or your own. Many U>S. banks 
make loans to fordgn firms to buy U^^ goods. If 
you extend fiBancinfg, a U.S. bank may 

• *^ur<Aase** your loaSi agreenient— usually at a , 
(fiscount^but yofx vnUl get Immediate payment^ ' 
^and tbe bank— not you-^is^re^nsible for col* 
kcting iit>m tbe customer^ 
^ . . -.- ' 

3. An.lntermttonal factor, Aj&mdful of a>mpanies» 
• known zs factOi*s» will buy your export 



receivables — (your mvpiccs**to >our foreign 
bu>er>. YotiT will get immediate pa>ineni and 
won't have to worr> ^boui coUedion, This is the 
faaor*s responsibility, Faaors, of course, wiU 
not pa> >ou the full value of the invoice. The> 
will buy it at a discount — ranging from li^%io 
Z\*rk dependmg upon the pr6dt«xthccusiomeT» 
and the country. 

4. Export-Import Bank of the bmted States. The 
U.S. GovOTiment 'through tbe Expprt-Import . 
Bank supports" exports through dollar loans to 
foreign firms who agree to buy American goods.* 
Unfortunatdy for the small exporter, hardly any 
loans arc made to customers for orders under 
550,000. And note w^ I; the Ex-Im Bank does not 
loan rponcy to U.S. exporters, 

A good bank can help you if your export trans- 
actions are eligible for Ex-Im financing. Also, 
coniaa Export-Import Bank of 'the United 
States, 81 1 Vermont Avenue. N.W., Washington. 
• D.C, 20521 Telephone. (202) 282-8111 



PAYMENT TERMS IN INTERNATIONAL, 
BUSINESS. Here arc thi four most common ones. 
A bank experienced in handling export transactions 
•^pan tcU you which ones wpuld be mOst jsuitable, 

1 . Cash with order Your qusUsatr pays m advance! 

If be pays by check, wait until the chedc clears. 

(Many manufacturers who make expensive 

custom-made produos requite customers to send 

a downpayment with thdr order), 
» * 

If the payment is not in dollars^. don*t ship until 
tbe bank notifies you that the rordgn currency 
^ * ba^ been converted to U^. dollars. 

2. Letters of credit. A method of payment using 
banks that minimizes risk of non-payment to the 
seller, and non-perforo^^ce by the buyer, 
"^pically, the exporter revives payment from his 



Qc arran^mcnts arc •Vith rtcoursc** meaning^ the 
expotter is EaSe for repaymg the factor if the customer 
defauibL Tbra the disoxint will be smaller than if it were 
bought on a **witbout recourse" basis. /' ^ 

The EApoa lmport Bank also guarantees customet 
loans made by foreign and U.S. banks. 
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bank after proof of sfiipmcnl. Note, most Idlers 
of credit are paid upon "sight," that is, ^hcn 
shipping documeijts are presented to the bank. 
However, some L/Cs are written for 3 pa>'ment 
delay of ^'p to 180 days. If ihc L/C is confirmed 
and irrevocable, you still have the bank's 
payment guarantee.' 

3. Brafts. A popular payment mcthodin export, a 
4 "draft" is a document asking for the customer's 

promise to pay Ijy a specified date. The seller 
initiates the draft and the buyer signs it Tbb 
form of payment generally uses a bank to help 
the seller collea and to help th^ buyer get 
delivery. There are s^CTal forms of drafts, 
depenciing on payment date^, 

a. Sight draft. The ctistomer pays w^cn he 
"sees** the draft— i.e., when he takes 
physical possession of the cargo. Thus, a 
sight draft is much Hkc thaC.O.D. used . 
in the Unites States. 

b. Mate draft. The customer pays on a 
spedfied date in th&draft« In this case, 
ihe^ customer usually has the goods and 
has promised to pay later. Banks can 
follow-up to collect payment. 

c Tune drxrft. The bnycr paV- after a 
specified **tirae," usually 30, 60, or 90 
.days after the buyer signs the draft. 

You (the exporter) initiate the draft- Then you^ 
give it to your bank' who sends it to its'" 
correspondent (or branch) bank in the 
customer's country witlr collection instructions. 
(Frequcntfy a Bill of Lading or your commercial 
invoice wiU be sent with the draft This is known 
as a **draft against documents''). The foreign 
bank notifies the customer so that he can 
**accept* *— tjjat is, give his promise to pay. Then 
the fordgn bank gives the buyer the documents- 
to take possession of the cargo. Non-payment 
risks arc the least for **sight" drafts, particularly 
if jjnportant documents-arCwithheld by the bank 
until payment is made.* 

4, O/v/focawj/. This payment term is similar to the 
- one most usedt)n the Unites Stat^. Payment is 

made at predetermined petidds and after goods 
have been shipped. ' 



Example. The normal payment terms of many 
manufacturers are 30 days after the mvoice daJe. 
But custdmers ^ho pay in 10 days can take ct 1% 
discount. Those ^ho do not pay in 30 days are^ 
charged 1% per month on the payment balance 

9 

If you sell on open a,ccount icrms,Jbanks are 
usually not invgli^i^t exporters should watch 
out foF^iwcvlactors. \ 



r 



*Sec chapter IV for more details about Letters qf Crc<fit. 

'Exporters rQ>ort foreign banks arc not always careful io« 
get paid before gtying the customs docum^ts. Thus, there 
can be «^risk ofn^^spaymcm. 



a. The customers financial standing. Will 
he pay? 0 

b. The customer "line of credit." You ma> 
know your customer can pay for One 
order, but if he orders frequently, can be 
pay for all the sl^pments? Thus, many 
exporters establish credit limits for each 
customer, if the next shipment exceed^ 
the ceiling bmii, then the exporter often 
demands another form of payment such 
as letter of credit 

Open account is not recommended for unknown ot 
new customer. But it is the standard arrangement 
with long-time customers — once you are <xrtam they * 
pay on time. It also could be acceptable for customers . 
in Canada and Puerto Rico — where ii is easy to cHeck 
on ability to pau (Open account sales are increasing 
in Europe). 



WHICH PAYMENT TERMS DO EXPORTERS 
FAVOR? A Survey of some 600 U.S. exporters 
showed the following paymrat terms: 

Payment^ermS' Percent Using 

Payment in Advance...... 7.5% 

Letter of Credit 28.3% 

I>ra/ts 35.2% 

Open Account : ; 30.0% 



WHAT IS BEST FOR YOU? You have two options 
if a customer asks you to sell on terms other than 
letter of credit. First, you can stay with your current 
terms. Or you can stick your neck out just a little bit 
and investigate finandng — even ITfor only as long as 
it takes the shipment to reach the customer. If you do 
finance, remember risk of nenpayment is greater, you 
will incur additional expenses (bairk diarges), and the 
additional time to. recover payment can hurt "cash 
flow." 

Until now, you hadno need for a bank with export 
business know ho^. mit once you b^n to think of 
finandng ocport shipments, you will need one. Ail. 
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experienced bank will be as valuable an asset as a 
freight forwarder. 

AN INTERNATIONAL "l^ANKER. Your regular 
bank may not know exporu. Of some 14,000 com- 
njcrcial banks in the United Slates, only 300 have an 
international- department And only one-half of these 
really care about the n^s of small- or medium-sized 
exporters. So you may have to "hire" an 
inlfcrtiational banker! These sources can help. 

1. Cdntaa ihe^cpartmcjit of Comn^;:rcc Distnct 
Office. It suggest banks in your area who 

. r^ularly wprk with exporters. 

2. Talk to your current bank. If it doesn't handle 
'export financing, it will be doing business with a 
larger bank that does/ 

3^ Talk with your freight forwarder or an 
cxpenenccd exporter. Both do business with 
banks on a daily basis. « 

SELECTING. YOUR BANK. Some banks are 
b«ler able to handle the needs of new exporters. 
Therefore, select one with care. Here's what to look^ 
for. . . . . • 

I. The size of the bank's mtcmatjonal department, 

2 The nurtber arni location of Its foreign branches 
or foreign correspondent banks. 

3. TTie bank's iniemationaJ executives do the> 
travel often? 

4/Chargcsfor confirming a letter of credit 

5 Charges Jor processing drafts and collcaing 



payment. 



6., Does the bank provide buyer crwlit reports? Are 
tbey free or not? 

7 How much |(istomer financing docs it do? 

8. Its»expericncc with U.S. Oovemmcnt fi/iancing 
programs supporting modest export 
transactions. . 

9. Does the bank have an f'CIA* credit insurance 
policy? 

10. Other services such as trade leads, letters of in tro- ^ 
duction to banks and customers abroad, etc. 

I h is it^a friendly and courteous place? 



Before selectmg a bank, find out how saiisified ex- 
porters who ustf It are 

CHECK •NTb EXPORlV CREDIT 
INSURANCE. If you do extend cr^vl to foreign- 
buyers, you often can minimize nsks ihro^izh export 
credit insurance. Thus, if your customer do^i<t pay, 
>our insurance will pa> his bilL The Fofeign C?edii 
Insurance Association (FCIAji^ a U-S Government- 
'supported association of U.S. insurance companies, 
offers many i>pcs 6f export credit insuraxice 
Unfortunately, new exporters or small companies 
cahnoi use them. But FCIA offers one policy that 
you can use ^t's the Banker's Policy • A masterpolicy 
goes to banks which use n to cover'their customers 
Banks charge*a nominal amount, roughly l%crf the 
amount insured. About 175 banks have sUth a policy. 
They're hsted on pag^l30 Check to see if yov^rbank ' 
has a Banker's Pohcy m which it purchas^Tyour ex- 
port receivables U ^\\\ collect paNment. and' it bears 
the nsk of nonpayment 

THE EXPORT CREDIT CHECK. If you decide to 
fift^nce yo^jr customers, make sure they can pay their 
Dills. H^re are four major sources for credit 
information. - 

1. Your 5%A If your bank-docs business abroad, 
you should be able to get a credit report. Some 
banks do not charge for this service. Sec page 134 
for a sample bank credit -report 

2 ^ commercial cr^dif agency Dun and Br^dstreet 
offer credit reports on about all foreign firms. 
Charges cange from SI 5 to SlOO They will take 
from I week to a month to obtain. See page ??? 
fof a sample report^ for information about 
foreign D & B reporu. Contact Dun & Bradstrcct 
International. 99 Church^trcct.New York, N W 
jlOOOl 

3. A World Traders Data Report (WTDR)' While 
pnmanly sold by the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce as a check on an agent, a WTDR Is excel- 
lent for^edit information. It has some financial 
inform^uon, but it identifies other U.S. 
companies that do busings withohe WTDR 
firm. Contaa the U.S. firms for thar payment 
experience. Most will tell you and will expect the 
j^ame from you. A WTDR cxkxs SI 5 and it takes 

'30 days to reach you. 

4. Credit rating dirictones A few US. firms publish 
directories which give the credit rating of^me 
firms in specific foreign countries. Chedc with 



*Tlus IS called a "cortcipondcm" reJatiooship. 
•Foreign Credit Insurance Assodaiion. 



'Sec chapter IX for more information <^ WTDR's. 
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your librar> for, availability. But be warned that 
credit ratings can chang^ Overnight, so a listing in 
a current directory ma> not reflect curr«it 
ccftiditions. ^ 

TO SUM up. Additional export business is 
availabielf you extend credit. But it will increase nsk 
of nogpaynient and increase your costs. You can 
minimize risks through credit checks and covering 
your export transaaiOn under a bank's credit 
insurance policy. Export financing, of course, will 
impact your cash flow. Banks (or faaors) often 



assume credK obligation— but tliis adds more costs 

If you are thinking of extending credit, >ou will 
need a bank with international capabihty— and one 
expenerrced in working with new exporters. 



•For example, most exporters figure financing charges at 
a month. Thus, a SKOOO shipmeai sold to a customer on 
a 60-da> open account "costs " 2^or S20. If you have ex- 
port cerdn insurance, add an additjonal i% — SIO and if you 
hav«, purcha^ a credit report, ^ou wiO pa^ SI 5 more In- 
clude costs m ^our pnccs. or dsc >our profit could be *ipcd 

out ' r 



- r 
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175 BANKS THAT CAN INSURE AGAINST CU^OMER NONPAYMENT 

, ' . . y 

These banks, hay^ purchased an FCIA BankCT$ Insurance Policy which can btf used to- cover new exporters 
with credit insurance. - . ^ 

I. • * • 

ALABAMA 

Rrst National Bank of Binningham 



ARIZONA 
Ari^sona Bank (Phoenix) 
Vallqr National Bank of Arizona (Phoenix) 

•ARKANSAS \ ^ . 

. Union National Bank- (Little Rock) 

CALIFORNIA 
, Bank of America NT & SA (San Francisco) 
Bank of Boston International (Los Angeles) 
J5ank of California (Los Angdes) 
Chasfe ManhaRan International Banking Corp. (Los 
Angeles) 

aty National Bank (Los Angeles) 

. CrockeirCitizcns National Bank (San Francisco) 
H Camino Bank (Anaheim) 
Rrst Chicago Internationa} (Lbs Angeles) 
Rist National City Bank (San Francisco) 
First Western Banjc and Trust Co. (Los Angdes) 
International Bank of Commerce ^s Angdes) 
Security Piacific National Bank (Los Angdes) 

• Southern California First National (San Di^o) 
Union Bank <Los Angdes) 
WdkPargo Bank NA!! (San Frandsco) 

COLORADO . ' 

First National Bank of Denver ^ 
United Bank of Denver 

CONNECTICUT ' 
Connecticut BanK ^ Txspt (Hartford) 
^rst New Haven National Bank 
Metdiants^Bank & Trust Co. (Noiwalk) 
Stale National Bank of Connecucut (Bridgqiom 

.DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA / \ ' 

"5^rst 'Nafional Bank of Washington 

JFLORlirA ' 
' Bank of Boston International of Miami 
Bank of Miami 
Bankers Trust (Miami) 
Bamctt BanJc of Jacksonville 
Chase Manhattan (Miami) 
0)ral^at)les Hrst National Bank 
Exchai^ National Bank of Tampa 
First National Bank of Fort Lauderdale 
Firsi.NationaliBank of Miami 
KiirJ4atron4 City Bank ^iami) , 
Fort Laud^dale National Bank 
IntemaQonal Bank of Miami 
Irving IntCTamwicafl Bank ^iami) 



^clcsonville National Bank 
vMianri National Bank 
Pan American Bank of Miami 
Republic Natiorial Bank of Miami (Fort Lauderdale) 

GEORGIA 

Citizens & Southern National Bank (Atlanta)- 
Fulton National Bank (Atlanta) 

.ILLINOIS 

American l^ai'l Bank & Trust Co. 0/ Chicago 
Beverly Bank (Chicago) 
Cenlr^ National Bank of Chicago 
Crocker Mid-America International Bank (Chicago) 
First National Bank of Chicago 
. The Northern Trust Co. (Chicago) • * 

INDIANA 

American Fletcher National Bank & Trust Co. 

(Indianapolis) 
First B^k & Trust Co, (Indianapolis) . * 
Indiana National Bank (Indianapolis) . 
Merchants National Bank & Trust Co. of 

Indianapolis 
St. Joseph Bank & Trust COf (South Bend) 
St. Joseph Valley Bank (Elkhart) ' ^ 

IOWA 

^ Merchants National Bank (Cedar R^ids) 

KENTUCriCY^ 

Cttizcns Fidelity Bank & Trust Co. '(Louisville) 

First National Bank of Louisville 

* * 

LOUISIANA ' ' ' , . 

The Bank of New Orieans & Trust Co. 

Citizens & Southern InVl Bank of New Orieans 

First National Bank of Commerce (New Orieans) 

Hibemia NationaUBank (New Orl^s) 

MARYLAND^ 
Maryland^^tetiSnal Bank (Baltimore) 
First National Bank of Maryland (Baltimore) 

MASSACHUSETTS' 
First National Bank of Boston 
Multibank Finandal Corp. (Boston) . 
New Englanjl Merchants National Bank (Boston) 
State Street Bank & Trust Co. (Boston) 

' MICHIGAN 

Bank of the Commonwealth (Detroit) 
Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit 
Michigan National Bank (Grand Rapids) 
National Bank of 0etroit 



MINNESOTA , 
FiTSi National B^k of Minneapolis 
, Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis 

MISSISSIPPI 
Fidelity Bank (Jackson) 

MISSOURI 
Colorado Bank of Kansas, City 
Columbia Onion National Bank' & Trust Co. 
(Kansas City) 
^Xoramcrcc Bank of Kansas City 
First National Bank in St. Louis 
Mark Twain State Bank (St. Louis) 
Mercantile Trust Co. (St. Louis) 

NEB5ASKA 
Uniorv^m & Trust Co. (Lincoln) 

NEW JERSEY 
^ American National Bank & Trust of N J. 
(Morristown) 

Fidelity Union Trust Co., Bank (Newark) 
First National State Bank of New Jersey (Newark) 
First Jersey National Bank (Jers^ City) 
New Jersey Bank (Patcrson) 
Peoples Trust of New Jersey (Hadcensack) 

. NEW YORK 
'Allied Bank (New york) 
Bank of America (New Yoxk) ^ 
Bank of Poston International (New York) 
Bank'of California (New York) 
Bank of Commerce (New York) 

• Bank Lcumi TfHsl^o. of New York 

* Chemical Bank (New York) 
Continental Bank International (New York) 
.The Country Trust^Gwrifany (White Plains) 
First Empire Bank (New York) 
FSjpt j^ationaj City' Bank (New York) 
Girard International Bank (New York) 
Irving Trust (New York) 
Lincoln Rrst International (New York) 
Marine Midland BacSc (Buffalo) 
Marine Midland Bank (New York) 
Marine Midland Bank (Rocb^ter) 
Meflon ^anlc Intemationa^04ew York) 
The Merchants Bank of New York " 
North Carolina Natipnaj^Bank (New^ork) 
Nortt/westcm Trust International Banking Corp. 

(Nfew York) 
Piii^delphia International Bgi&k (New York) 
:ty National Bank (New Yoric) 
ity Padfic Intemauon'al Bank (I^c^Tbric) 
^ S^te Street Bank (New York) 
pniled American Bank (New York) 
. yUnited California Bank (New York) 

/ NORTH CAROLINA * . 

/. North Carolina National Bank (Chariotte) 

/' dHIO 
ji American Bank of Commerce (Akron) 



Central'National Bank of Cleveland 
Central- Trust Company (Cinannati) 
The"" Cleveland Trust Company 
Huntingtort National Bank (ColOmbifs) 
National City Bank of Cleveland 
The Ohio Citizens Trust Co. (Toledo) 
' The Southern Ohio Bank (Cincinnati) 
Society National Bank of Cleveland 
Union Commerce Bank (Cleveland) 
Wiriiers Natioqal Bank & Trust Co. (D&yton) 

OREGON ' 
The Bank of California (Portland) 
First National Bank of Oregon (Portland) . 
United Slates Bank of Oregon (Portland) 

. PENNSYLVANIA 
Central Nauonal Bank (Lancaster) 
Central Penn National Bank (Philadelphia) ^ 
Fidelity Bank (Philadelphia) 
First Pennsylvania (Philadelphia) 
Philadelphia National Bank 
Pittsburgh National Bank 

PUERTO RICO 
Banco Popular de Puerto^co (San Juan) 

RHODE ISLAND 
Rhode Island Hospital Tnist National Bank 
(Providence) 

TENNESSEE 
Commerce Union Bank (Nashville) 
First American National Bank of Nashville 
First National Bank of Memphis 
{Hamilton National Bank (Chattanooga) 
^iSbonal Bank of Commerce (Memphis) 
Third National Bank in Nashville 
4=Jnion^Ektfter National Bank (Memphis) * 

TEXAS ' ->_3 

Bank of the Southwest N.A. (Houston}"'^ 
' Bank of Texas (Houston) ; 
Capital National Bank (Houston) 
Continental Bank International (Houston) 
Exchange Bank & Trust (Dallas) 
First City National Bank (Houston) 
First National Bank of Dallas 
First National Bank of Fort Worth 
Hpuston»Citizcns Bank & Trust 
Houston National Bank 
*The Laredo National Bank 
Texas Commerce National Bank (HQi>Aon) 

VIRGINIA , ^ 

Rdelity National Bank (Lynchburg) 
First & Merchailts National Bank (Richmond) 
»Unitcd Virginia Bank (Richmond) 
^ Virginia hia'tional Bank (Norfolk) 

WASHINGTON ' 
Bank of G;alifomi2r(Seattle) - 
National Bank of Commerce of Seattle 
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PadRc National Bank of Washington (Seattle) 
Pacific National Bank of Washington (Tacoma) 
Seattle First National Ba^k 



* WISCX)NSIN 

First Wisconsin Nauonal Bank of Milwaukee 
Mai^hall & Ilsley Bank (Milwaukee), 



Tbesc'b^nfcs arc experienced in financing smaller export transacuons under loan and loan guarantees from 
the Expt)r3^lmport Bank of the United States. ; 



First Wisconsin National Bank 
Chemical Bank , ; 

Coral Gables First National Bank 
Citizens & Soulbem fnff (New Orleans) 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Marine National Exchange Bank 
Arizona' Bank 

Rrst National (Boston) ^ 
..Mtt'chants National Bank 
Citizens & Southern IntM (Miami) 
Bank of Boston Inti (New York) 
Anterican National Bank & Trust (Chicago) 
Industrial National (Prgvidcnce) 



First National Bank of Commerce 

Southeast First NtM Bank (Miamj) 

Southern California First Nt*l Bank 

Hartford National Bank 

Bank* of America (San Francisco) 

ContineiHal Illinois 

Cleveland Trust 

First State Bank & Trust'XSt. Loiiis) 
Laredo National Bank >^ 
Beverly Bank- 

Central Nauonal (Cle%'eland) 
Chase Manhattan Bank 
Union Trust Co. (Stamford) 

9 
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Brtncb^^unal 



F5KST NAT*©WAS. COTV BAMK 



Choluteca Honduras 



Datc/Fccha December 15, 1975 



M. G« F« de M^uinaria Agricola S. A. 

Avenida de Qro ^ ' ' ' 

Choluteca, Honduras ^ 

Character of Organization /plaae de Orgonpecidn: Corporation, 
* Pounded /Fundado: 1962 * 

Line of Bimncsa/Ncgocio: Agrlcultxyzal Majchlnery Implements 

\ . Jorge B. OUva, President; Enrique . 

*Rivera, Vice-President; Leon Perez, 
Principals -Partnya / Fergonerps « Sociog^ Mapager; Julio Hernandez, Comptroller 




Authorized ,Cap;tiI/ Capital Autorirado: Lempiras Nin/Pagado: 

•8 Financial Sfatcmcnt m of/Balance al dcrre dc/ 12* 3^^^ (OOO's of Lempiras) 

1 \. ^ ■ 

2 ' Current AsBcta / Activoi Corricntca; ^^^•^^K;^}^t^iOi^^t!^lV^SQ% Corrientea. 



• * s5 ^\ AMCta/ Actives Fijos; 



5*^52^5) Including /Induycndo: 




fcrred Liabl^tf^ Pativos Diferidos: 



|2e 



Nrt ProGtt (Ganandai) Losm» (Pirdidas) 72-440 



I SI ''^ it" S«Je»/Vcota»: 843.326 

^ S^^?"! * Bank & Trade InformatioD/Mbrma^dn Bancaria y Comcrciab " - ^ 

^ Ih According^ to foui: localvbanks queried^this firm mamtains well 
g^fea^. managed qttrrent accounts shovidttg average balances flucl^t^ 
5*^*5 frotalow&ve figures to hiigh«eve^. figures* Credit facilities have 
Sli I . * teen extended up to high five' figures; registering excellent experi^-N. 
/ * J^'f I ^[ ' «nce. Subject'lMijoys an excellent financial standing and its officer? 
^ ^^^Jt ** are well respec^d in, the business conamunity. 

>^ ' ' Stfijectshave^een depositors of this Br^ 

\ relationship which include^he use of our borrpwmg facilities 

' * /hat been? entirely satisfactory* ' . - ' ^ ^ 
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' Pun&Bradstreet internahomal report 

,^ C DUN & BRAOSTREET. INC. . , = 

■ ' ■ . CO 15 JtJNE 28, 197- MG C 1 ■ 

VALLE ELECTRICA S A - WHOL RET ELEC SUPPS ' SAKTFAGO, CHILE 

, „'.r „ ^^5}. . Cblle Norte #3815 

Anton o Va ltf - Pres P 0 Box 9732 
Rafael Yalle - Vice Pres 

'JoseVaile , - Secy i Trees '^' STARTED: ♦ 1935 

' . ' IPAYMEffTS: ' PPT ' - 

f ^ALES: E. 2,-530,63(5 

WORfTHt E. 651,920 

„ ' EMPLOYS: 2 

suwwiy- ' ■ , 

CASH AND RECEIVABLES COVER CURRENT DEBT. OPERATIONS PROFITABLE. 
HISTORY . . 

incorporated February 17, 1940. Authorized capital E. I5,P00, fully paid In. Succeeds 
sole proprietorship of Antonio Valle, estaWIshed 193" 



'1 



A Valle^ bom in Chtia 1910. Acttve hera all along'^^^ Wl rogardad* Rafaal and Josa 
are sons of tha Prasldant, 28 and 36 respectlvaly, natlN^ bom, both married. They 
have b^ actlya )n this business their entire careers; 



FINANCES 



S+atamant of AjJrri 30, 197- (Figures In Escudos quoted at ;0895 In U S Currency). 

^ ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash on hand and In banks 67,000' Accts Payable 187,730 

Acctsfiec' 311,180 Bank Loan 120,000 

;Hds0 ^ ^ 431,040 , Due on mortgage 32,120 

_Z T^ixes ' 3>710 

«JRR ASSETS 809,320 ^ CURR LIABS 343,560 

^ Fix & Equip 117,360 Htge on R E (Def.) . 216,000 

\ 9f4Bldgs 294,030 Special Res 10,740 

\ . Prepaid expense^ - 1^500 Capital §tock . 150,000 

' - ' Surplus 501>910 

. / TOTALS 1,222,210 TOTALS 1,222,210 

^ -^Nat sales E. 253,0^5 from March 196- to^rtl 30, 197-. Net profit E. 134,500. Fire 
: > Insurance on reai estal* E. S^^MO, fixtures and equipment E. 100,000. 

- Signed by: Antonio Ya 11 a. Pres. 
Statement shows a liquid condition with current debt covered by cash and reoelvables 

V «lone. Volume reported steady with operatfons contlfiulng profitable. ^ 

BANKING? Local .depository rjaported account maintained for many years with balances ^ 
averaging medfumto high four figures. An unsecured loan granted up to low five 
til^gure^ whidt Is^rrently outstanding, tolatjonshlp^ satisfactory. 

fo^^ - ' ' 

Wvolesalers (75JS) and retailers (25%) electrical supplies, such as wiring supplies, 
xionstructton material's plus a smaiMIne pf television and radio sel^. Carries 
^ complett Ifnes from the U S and European manufacturers. Wholesale sales on 60 day 
^ terms* All nrfatt sale^ for cash. Employs 2. 

LOCATIONS Opd&pres a two^story bufldtng, maintained In good repair. In a coermerclal area. 

f^JfHENTS? (June 20, <Escudos) ' * ^ 

1HI6B<»lEDlt OWE \ P DUE TEm PAYMENTS REMARKS 

' 50^000 \ : 50,000 . _ V 60 days % Ppt Old acct ' 

4a;000 30^000 ' 5 3O/6O da^ . I^t 5old yrs* ' 

7Hfl29lMdlT MAY NOT.be ftEPROOOCED IN WHOLE OfT IH PART IN ANY FORM OR MANNER WHATEVER. 

!&2Lf2LS!f5JJT?* ?L?5!^''i?*??5?lL^P!?l* IWCmfT Uic Oem ^t w nmm «» ti oi iim»m at annfffon mo mm tmt»Hgtm*a »^ torn a *tm 



SECTION C 



DEVELOPING AN EXPORT MOMENTUM 



INTRODUCTION. Until now, youi export effort 
has .required modest resomces from the new^to- 
export firm* Time has beea minimaL There has been 
no foreign travel Domestic executives can easil> 
absdrb^the wcport paperwork and the necessary 
dorr^pondence nee<kd. 

And a modest export business should result If you 
have followed our suggestions there's no drain on 
cash flow. You can go on this way as long as you 
wisL 



But the next stage means a plunge! It requires 
greater commitment of yOui lime and money It may 
require foreign travel. You will need a larger export 
budget and a more extensive plan. BJt, rewards also 
will be greater. . 

SECTION THREE is not for the firm with c^h flow 
or produa problems, or for those who do not have a 
scmor executive who can spcad time to build your 
export business. 
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CHAPTER Xr 



1 



PUTTING Y 



BEST FOanFORWARD: IN LOW-COST 
PROMOTIONS 



INTRODUCTION. This chapter* discusses how to 
motmi a low-cosl promotion effort to foreign finns^ 
The.CS. Govcmnicnt wOl hdjS >ou blow your ow# 
horn abroad with free commercial newsletters, low^ 
cost catalog sho\^ and "special shows that axt 2: 
"showcase*' of U.S. products. |. 

THE COMMERCIAL NEWSLETTER. Each 
mbnth, the Depaxtn^t of Commerce pubbshes a 
magazine featuring vS. products and services that 
are new to export* It is'sent to all U.S. Foragn Serv- 
ice ^pcstjfi^ Many will distribute the Q)mmeraal 
Newdeiter, as it*s called, to impprtant local buyers 
and refmnce fibranes. The Commerce Depatimeni 
a^vely looks fcAr new products to include m future 
issues. If yo^u are interestc^d,^ application form can 
be obtained at the Comiiierce Department^i^ct 
Office near«t ygu, \ 

CATALOG SHOWS. The ComW^^e Departmrat 
also tias special shows of catalogs, usuaUya^und aii 
indus^ or product theme. (usual^^d^^^Ied into, 
one of the 15 target indust^iw).' '^^^cat^og shows 
arejirfd every year-^mqstlyTirdwlaping markets; 
Cdmmerce sheets a rq^res^tative toraqcompany the 
catalogs so questions can be ans^.^^ andleaHs col- 
lected These shows have pdled gqd^^gu^fbr some 
exUtntprs. • • ^ . » 

"The cost of ar catalog shi^^ H pSm^^SSO per 
^chiUt^ A list of future ^talog^sbpi^ is Available 
jGrom the Commerce Dcf^jtmcdi D^stcict Ofpee— or 
'from the Bureau of%itemation^ Commerce, U.S« 
Department of Commerc^ Washington, D.C. 20230. 

> You will find a catalog show most efflwJtive if you 
already havj^ an agent working for you iii the market 
wh^ the showjtakes place* He cai^ conie to thesfao^ 
and answer customer questions on the spot 
• Not^ A catalog ^Eltibitioo <^ ^also genmte 
potentlaTuents* Jbey will see^dur ^talogs* cfiscuss , 
yotS'proWJCtswhfitbe^U^S* mdustiy*^ert Names 
of /those interested are then seat lo you. But 
ronember^ tbeae sbo^ ace gener^ h^drin nuirkds 
that might not be on your priority list 

^5eeCbaplcr'7* Tbc9<Lifre industries r/bidi tl^e Com- 
Depaitment Te^^will sbov substantial export 
frowthbylWO. ' ^ 

H3ix[g^ may 1>e ^gbtly^higber to ecpcrricnced 6ir 
^porters. 



PRODUCT SHOWS. The Department of Com-^ 
mwcc and ihc Depanmeni of Agnculiu/c sponsor 
frequent shows abroad. There arc twp l>pes. Trade 
C/enier show^ and private ^mmercia! cAhib^iions. . 

' I. U.S. Trade Center shows, Conunercc operates ks 
* 0^^ trade centers in 15 key foreign commercial 
cities. It stages shows of U.S. goods to whi^ 
, - prospective buyers arc invited. (See bdovr for 
Trade Qcnter locations.) A typical Trade Center 
has six to eight shows a year, usually fitting into a 
**larget" industry th«ne. For example, the U^. 
Trade Center in Tokyo recently had shows on 
. these themes: computers, printing equipment, 
.food handling systems, marine/occanograpnic 
equipmeiTf, and leisure apparel. ^ ^ » 



U»S, TRADE CENTERS ABROAD (where 
frequent product shows are held) 

City * Coimiry * 

Syd;iey .\.^ Australia 

Vienna Austria 

.* Fiance 

Frankfurt ..Germany 

Tehran ; ^ .Iran ' 

MilanJ*..*.*....^..»j Italy 

'mf40* « 



Tokyo ..^,7. Jj^jan 

Seoul ..„.„%.Korea 

Wcxico City .\, v .Mdcico 

, Warsaw v.- ; Poland 

Singapore.. . ^ Singapore 

Stockholm Swfdcn 

Taipd Tahvan 

London I i United-Kingdom 

V Participation cost is not mexpenstye-. S900 or more 
^d^>ending upon*the location and the show, which 
' usually l^sts a week. But this price includes space ren- 
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al, booth d^ign, and exteQsiv? preshow nnarkei 
development anc^ publicitv. A schedule of Trade 
Center exhibitions is available from the Disinci Of- 
fice A ihe Departmeni of Commerce ntaresi >ou — or 
b> wnting ihe Bureau of Inierrxaiional Commerce* 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C 
20230. 

Sole. Participaiion in Trade Center events can be 
effective in generating interest from poiential buyers. 
If you have .n agent, jou won't have to attend. A 
Trade Center show can also help lo attract potential 
agents. But then you will have to aiiend and devote 

' considerable time before, dunng, and after ihe show, 
that is, if you want to select the besi agent. Prior tp 
the showf. Commerce helps lo locate a prospective 
agent by "shaking the bushes" and it will develop.a 

rlisi of qualified and inter^ted fiilns for'vou. 

2- Commercial Exhtbiiions, Both Commerce and 
Agriculture sponsor American p^rtjppation m 
U.S. pavilions at inajor international shows. 
They also sponsor solo exhjbiuons of U.S. .prod- 
ucts. An extensive promotion campaign is. 
aimed at potential buyers before each event. Ab- 
out 30 shows are held every year in sugh well- 
Jcnown events as the Paris Air Show/ the 
Hannover * Fair (Germany). AU exhibitions are 
well attended with buyers from all over the 
world. A schedule is available from the Com- 
merte Department's District OfTiccs — or .by 
writing either the Foreign Agricultural Srrvicc, 
U.S. Department of Agnculturc, Washington, 
D.C, 26230. 20250 or. Bureau of International 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C^230, 
' • The cost of participation in commerda) shows 
is higher than Trade Center shows: S2000 to 
S3500, but it includes -exhibition space, booth 
design, and pr«how market development! (It's 
about half the price if you did it yourself.) 

Like Trade Center shows, a commercial 
exhibition can be an effective way to ^'showcase" 
your goodJs for foreign buyers. If you have a local 
agent, you won't have to go,^ A commercial 
show caif also develop potential agents. The U.S. 
Government can lieip by.contacting interested 
firms prior to the show and it will give you details 
on thdr capabilities, ^ , 

BUT Not FOR EVERYONE! PartiapaUon in prod- 
uct and catalog shows is not for everyone. There 
may be disadvantages: 

1. Some shows may be scheduled where you don't 
want to or canlt do business. 

2. Show dates in your high-prigrity markets may 
conflict with your other plans, (Thii. applies to 
your local agent too.) 



'However, he may onlv ailuvate pislomcrs from his 
own sales tariiory- ^ * 



3 Cost could srt)p >ou. The show fee is onl> part _. 
the cost. For example, if >ou go into a Trade 
Center product show/the basic show fee isS900. 
But >ou Will have to pav for building >our booth, 
catalogs and brochures, and >our transportation 
and hvmg expenses 

DECIDING TO SHOW YOUR W ARES Partiapa- 
ijon has advantages But don't do so unless vour 
ageni lo man uour booth (If vou are irving to select 
an agent, ihen vou might want to enter ) If your par- 
tiapation is to be successful, vou ^vlll have costs and 
time commitments 

1. BEFORE THE SHOW Here are some "musts*' ^ 
to be done prior to the show 

a Esiablish your objecines What do you want 
from participation'^ Alert Commerce 
Department offkiais m Washington on these 
objectives If one is agent selection, com- 
municate vour selection criteria to 
Washington so Commerce can develop a list 
of prospects. 

b. Fill out the forms correctly. Make sure you 
know what's required and when. 

c Plan your exhibit You can get lots of good 
advice from Washington officials in charge of 
the overall exhibition design Thc> can tdl vou 
bow to make It effective Department of Com- ^ 
mercc Distnct Office specialists can steer you 
to the nghtlndividual 

d, ,Make sure you have enough sales promotK)n 
matenal. ** 

e Make sure you can give a quick *'pnce," 
preferably C.I.F. to interested buyers (prepare 
special export price sheets). Your freight 
forwarder can help you witfi this, as he can 
give you shipping and insurance costs, ^ 

2. DURING THE SHOW Here is a list of ih^ 
to do at the show, 

a. Go to all exhibrtor briefings, 

b. Remind show officials again of your 
objectives (they should know; a reminder will 
help). 

c. Ask for help in making k>cal business ap- 
pointments, 

d. Get the list of daily registered visitors, the key 
buyer list, those invited to the show, and other 
trade lists. You'll find them useful, but your 
agent* will probably like the lists— "live 
prosp«ns," 

c. Write a brief report on each prospect who 
' visits your exhibit (for follow-up purposes), 

f- Alert show offiaals if you've made a sale. 
You'll get free publicity. 
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3. FOLLOWLTP. TTic biggest exhibitor inistakc is 
failure to followup prospects. It makes future 
activities more difficult. Local firms hesitate to 

deal witii exporter^ who fail to follow up. 

■\ 

a. Stay there in the country after the show closes. 
You can followup face-to-facc. 

b. Review show results with your agent (or your 
prospective agent) for his follow-up. 

c. Followup promptly. Some followup work can 
'be done at the fair. You will be able to dictate 
letters, send instructions to your home office 
and mail transcnbed material ;and ask that it 

- be typed before your return. 

OTHER GOVERNMENT PROMOTIONS. Hie 
U.S. Government also uses trade missions and 
technical sales and siminars to promote U.S. Prod- 
ucts. 

1. Trade Missions. Commerce organizes and leads^ 
trade missions — groups of Amencan executive 
who take 2 wedc tnps abroad to promote prod- 
ucts on specific mdustnes. Department of Com- 
merce officials sdect product th^es- (based on 
research) and cities to visit Missioji^HiembCTS are 
recruited from U.S. firnis/H^ycrtTgo, it will Mp 
you develop sales Icads.'Xbroad trade mission 
members meet with high level government 
officials wha can be useful if the government 
becomes your customer. 

The fee for trade mission participation is SJOO 
for new exporters, but mission members pay thdr 
own transportation and living costs. A mission 
schedule is available from the Department of 
Comroetcc*s District Office. Or write: Bureau of 
IntcmationaJ Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D.C. 20230. 

2. Technical Saies^ Seminars, Commerce also 
organizes groups of technic^y-orirated U.S. 

* manufacturers io~ give sales seminars abroad, 
r Seminar schedules are at the Commerce 

* Department District Offices. 

OTriER FO^S OS PROMOTION. In addition 
to the Govdmhient*s promotional efforts,, you can do 
a- good deal by youjself. 



^Commerce also sponsors irzdc moaons organized t>> 
an industrial trade assodation or State governments. 



1. Personal visiis The most efTective promotion of 
ail IS personal wontaa between the, exporter and 
his agents. (U's discussed in a later chapter.) 

« * 

2. Sales promotion material such as literature, price 
Hrtiects, films, film stnps, premiums, etc. 

3. Advertismg. You will be surpnsed at how much 
of >our U.S. domestic advertismg reaches foreign 
buyers U.S. business magazines have a large 
arculation abroad. Of course, you can advertise 
in trade magazines aimed' stnctly at international 
markets, and you can also advertise in local 
media abroad At this early stage of your exports, 
it's probably not necdwl. -But one form pf 
advertising is highly effective, cooperative 
advertising. At this stage it will be feasible 
because you can hmit it to one or two marlcets 



COOPERATIVE ADVERTISING ; When an ex- 
porter and his agcni share ^the cost, it s a cooperative 
effort. Exponiers usuall) agree to pa> one-half the 
cost up to a specified Ijrait— if the agent submits pro- 
of local advertising. Manv exponers find this an 
effective utilization of promotion dollars. But the*- 
exporter and his agent should agreo m advance, 
prectsely how much each will share and ho* it is to be 
spent. Most exporters do. not limit cooperative 
advertising to magazines and newspap^. It can be 
us^ on promotions, catalog, brochures, pnce 
sheets, service manuals using Focal termuiology and 
language. One exporter includes receptions at local 
trade, mceungs^n his co-op advertising program. 

if you are interested in coopcrauve advertismg, 
discuss It with your agent. Many have past experience 
with other U.S. firms and they will know •what is 
likdy to work well. 



TO SUM UP. Once you learn to sdl in a foreign 
mark«, hook>up.this efTort with promouon. Your 
agent can advise on what works best m his market 
and he will often sliare the costs. 

The U.S. Government Sponsors U.S. ^ product 
shows in most major markets on many product 
tb^es. Participation will generate sales prospects 
and help to loc^e agents. But -promotion costs 
money. Budgets should be *firmty established — and 
adhered to. Remcmbw, promotion iSn't for the firm 
that is the "occasional exporter." 
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CHAPTER Xn 
UP, UP AND AWAY! 



INTRODUCTION. There's no doubt about it, 
travd win result in your biggest payoff. Major 
reasons (ox trayi^. motivating and managing >our 
ageots^ and cbeddng out new market prospects. 

This chapter covers planning you? tnp to both old 
and^^caw markets, what to do wh«r>ou*rc there and 
how* to follow up when you return to the States. 

TRAVELING WHERE YOU H^VE AN EXPORT 
AGENT. Nothing rq)laccs personal contact. Here a 
what you can accomplish on a market trip. 

1. Cement ywx rdationship^ with expprt agenu. 
Nothing replaces' face^to^facc contact, 

2. Give his k^ 'personnel on-the-q)ot training so 

theyTl be more effective sale^en. 
" /' 

3. Iron out problans^ There may be damaged 
nierdtandise, cfisputed invoice^, ipadequate or 
outdated sales promofion material* calmer 
comi^aints, eta Problems ii^ch. .would take 
months to 9otve by niail can often be handled in 
minutes face^o-face. O 

4. Make sales calls with youx agents on customers 
and good pio^>ects. Yoa will bring-badc Qrdcr^! 
fett^ranteed!) 

♦ 

5* Make a!b on-site evaluation of your agent*s per- 
forming* Learn his strengths, tmcover his 
weaknesses-^and hdp him with the latter. 

6. Make plans for future jobs* 

7« Introduce your agent to the U^. commensal 
attache in his coimtry— after all th^ both,**work 
for you.** He is di^Ie^for help. You^and he— 
inayl)6 surprised at w^t can be done for him. Net 
lon^ ago^lbc t>iitdi ag^t of one MS. ^porter 
was amazed «1ien lie recdved a^list of potential 
instruments customers m the Netherlands. It was 
^comjHled by Ihe U^. conimerdal attadie. The' 
agent didn*i know this was available^ (Information 
yoQ take f ^ granted in the United Sta^ is ncn as 
**on tap** abroad) 



8. Do some oa*the-spot maricet research and get a 
longer lai^ evaluation for your firm. You may 
find Jtbat^a ^ple product modification , will 
^ increase sales. tl^t yonr prices should be 

' '^dianged* * 



9. Wnte up a formal agreement with >our agent. If 
>oa have not becifxo market beforc^>ou probabl) 
have only an mformal arrangement, ^ • 

TRAVELING TO WHE^E YOU IX)N;T HAVE 
AN AGENT. An earher chapter discussed how to 
setea agents. "The first step, a hst of potenual 
candidates, can be developed without leaving the 
States. The second step, narrowing the Ust, ^d the 
Hnal stq), sdeOiiif the final choice, can be done ai 
home, but it's easier to make the h^t choice in the 
agent's markeyThus, reasons for travel could b^ 

1. To get on-the-spot market information to help 
you dedde whether or not to sell there. ^ 

2. To add to your potential agent candidates. 

3. To narrow the list. 

4. To formally select an a^ent * \ 

A mistake made b> exporters ^ lo rush headlong 
into ford^ mark^ without advance prq)aFation. 
The Wdl Street Journal recently reported that a U.S. 
4)usinessman lured to the Middle East by stones of. 
' riches awaiting U.S. suppliers, rushed over to 
inv^tigate opportunities. Ten days later and S5,000* 
poorer, he came back to the United States without * 
conduding any busmess arrangonoits. This exporter/ 
could have saved time and money by doing sbme 
homework prior to his spur-of-th^mbmrat travel 
dedsion. 

BEFORE YOU GO. Before visitmg a market, work 
up spedlic objectives on wb^ >ou hope to 
accomplish. If your purpose is ip ''check out" a 
market, an objectTvc would be to Wne to a "go or 
no-go" dedsion. Another mks be to list agent^^d to 
narrow ^own to the b»t c^didate. If you already 
have an agcni^^^jroux obje<guve could be to, give » 
man> hours of produa training, or to make^ man> 
sales calls «ith him. Here is a Hst of things to do^ to 

prepare for >our tnp while still m the States. 

« 

1. Get re<X)mm^dations on the most productive 
travel time. If you have an agent, ask him. 
Nothing Is worse than to arrive duryig an 
unforeseen holida>. (You can miagine.what fac^ 
a foreigner who arrive m the Umted Stat^ on 
;uly4th,/.. . : 
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*2. Review your files of aaual impending business in 
the foreign country. A sales call to discuss a 
p^ding proposal may "sew up" a sale. Review 
past Inquiries (if you've kept them). • 

3. Work with a travel agent on the best way to travel 
and where to stay. They know the special fares 
ayailable, and travel documents you'll need. 

4. If you have a foreign agent, ask his recom- 
— . mcndations on what you should do in his market. 

He'll want you to see his best customers., 

5. Sei your budget. Forejgn^tcavel is expensive. For 
example, good hotels start at S45 m Europe, S3S 
in Brazil; and S50 in Japan. 

6. Make application — well m advance — for the 
necessary travel documents. You will need: 

a. A U.S. passport Most travel agGits can h6Jp 
you get one — or^ou can get.informauon anc^ 
an application at your post office. 

b. Some foreign countries require entry visas. 
Your travel agent can advise if one's needed 

• and be helpful in applying fpr one. 

C'lmmumzation. A good travel agent can tell you 
what shots arc required. 

7. Have your travel agent make all airline and hotel 
r»^ations wdl in advance. Good hotels are 
booked up i;i some countries, particularly m the 
Middle E^^^^Tl is b^ter to be told "no room at 
the inn" wcdts in advance than at 1 1 p.m onthe 
night of your arrival. » ' 

8. Lot your agent know as soon as you have firm 
rcserYations^He will meet. you at the airport 

9. Before you ikpan) do your homework on market 
conditions and trends. If you are going to ap- 
point an agent, narrow your dioice to thei)est 
two or three candidates prior to your departure, 
and write them in advance.^ 

10. Carry the address and telef^one number of 
American Embassies, Consulawb, and' Trade 
Show CenlCTS. 

ONCE YOU'VE ARRIVED. If you have an agent, 
spend your time widi inm/lntroduce him to the VS. 
commercial attache if be dpesnH Jcnow about local 
VJS. Governrocnrbdp. If you arc a country where 
•you dotft have an agait, yoja should start with an ap- 
pdinlroent at the U3C Embassy, Consulate^ or Trade 
,Ccnt«-* 

' Brief thc^commeraal attadic about your trip 
objectives, your products, and other infotroation 
such as Epical customers, etc' See p^e 142 on the 
services you can expect from him.' 

'Chapter DC discusses how todo tfits. 



ALERT THE FOREIGN SERVICE POST 
PRIOR TO YOUR ARRIVAL , 

So many U.S. business executives cancel or change 
their travel plans that commercial atuches *on^ 
make appointments unul >ou afnve. Thus, if >ou do 
write in advan^— or alert them through the Cora- 
* merce Dcpart^nt's Distna Office— your letter will 
be set aside pUl your aquaJ'arrivaJ. 

ADDITIONAL SOURCES FOR POTENTIAL 
AGENTS. Your trip will help you add to the list of 
prospective agents >ou ma> already have m ,the 
United States. Here are additional sources 

-1. PriiKpective customers can give you suggcsuons. 
The> b^> from man> firms, and kno* both "go- 
od" and *'bad" local agents, 

2. The. foreign branch or correspondent of your US. 
bank Prior to your departure, ask your bank to 
write you a letter of introduaion to its foreign 
branch or local correspondent bank. 

. 3. Chambers of Commerce; Trade Assoaauons. 

FINALIZINOj, YOUR SELECTION. Leave final 
appointment of your agent unul after a personal 
meeting-* And if your trip's main purpose is to ap- 
' point one, make your selection before you go back 
home — thus you will have time to work with him. 
Too many exporters depafi without "signmg" the 
agent and thus (ose marketing momentum. ,The 
increase of thar own workload bade home often 
hind^.a quick deasion, and so the agent prospea 
loses interest. 

YOUR AGENCY CQNTRACT (OR 
AGREEMENT). A formal arrangonent is both a 
legal' and marketing document. It is akin to an 
insurance pohcy— hopefully you won't need it, but 
it*s nice to have in ^ergenaes! It is a senous matter 
if'-your agent fails to exploit the market — and 
prevents you from giving the terrildry to someone 
more efTective. Agreements should contain clauses 
which define targets, permitting you to cancel if they 
are unm^ Information on agent contracts are 
available from: 

1. Department of Commerce Distna Offices 
Z Experienced reporters. - / 

FOLLOW UP YOUR TRIP. If yourtnp woricsout 
well, you will have many things to do when you 
return to the States, ranging from a "thank you*' 
letter for local entertaining to working u{f of sales 
quotations. Prompt and effective followup mamtams 
mon^entum. 

'As discu&ed in an earlier chapter, ft ts c^tainly possible 
to,a)me to an infofhial arrangKnait without a personal 
visit 



Many exporters advise starting your follo^^ up 
while you are still in the market. Thank you letters 
can be dictated inf your hotel. Follow-up instriictions 
can be mailwJ — or telephoned. Some exporters 
always schedule a few days at a resort prior to their 
return to unwind and complete all reports. (Business 
travel abroad is hard work!) And they try to catch up 
on their home life before tackling their work backlog. 



TWENTY WAYS IN WH/CH U.S. 
GOVERNMENT OEnCIAIS^ABROAD 
• CAK HELP YOO (ANtTYOUR AGENT) 
DEVELOP BUSINESS 

The US. Government maintains ^Consulates or 
^ Embassies— our Foreign Service posts-r-in every 
" important commCTcial city abroad. They arc staffed 
with commercial exports — called commercial 
attaches or counselors. In spme cities, the VS. 
Govaument'opaates its own Trade C«iters. Here 
are free services when you travel. And your foreign 
agent is eligible for most of these as wcUl 



SERVieeS FROM FOREIGN SERVK^E POSTS 
(The Commetci§lNAttadie) 

I. Tbqr can brief on current market treads. 

* 2. They arc familiar with local sal« patterns^ 

' 3. They can Jbdp idenufy tariff and nontanff 
barriers. - 

*4. They can help idaitily important, buyers and 
agencies. For exampl^e, most Foreign Service 
posts have commercial libraries with local trade 
dire^ries on hand. 



5. They have copies of WTDR on most important 
businesses in their country. 

6. They can help narrow your list of prospective 
agents. 

7. They can make appointments with prospective 
agents, customers. (They know many personal- 

8. They can setup appointments with key 
government officials. 

9. They can suggest local law firms. 

10. They can suggest local markeung research Timft., 

11. They can suggest local interpreter or translitSfe. 

12. They can advise on local business' prances. 

13. They know the best resuurants^for business 
entertaining. 



SERVICES AVAILABLE 
CENTER MANAGERS 



FROKT TRADE 



i Conference rooms arc available at Trade Centers. 

2. Exhibition space is aviulable for "bet^eoi show** 
promotions. 

3. Window space is available for displays on your 
product. 

4. Copies of in*depxh market researdi will be on file. 

5. Special trade lists, some may be lists of visitors to 
recent track COTter showy-ethers may be of im- 
portant local firms^and key industries. 

6. General advice on the market 

7. Spedalized assistance to your agent. 
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CHAPTER Xm 



I 



A FINAT^OTE 



INTRODUCTION, This handbook illustrates od1> 
the tiiJoftbc export iceberg. It will hdp you on your 
way without requiring large sums of kioncy, 
' rcqmring spcdalized ^personnel 

But development of a^Jhriving m-house* export 
business wiD take money AYou wiU have to hire 
employees who are spedalins in seUing abroad and 
handling e;q>ort paperwoix. Your imtial export 
^orts win hdp finance tfa^ expaosion. 

• Hopefuify, this handbook has started you on the 
right tract 

This chapter will present a few further ideas. 

FOft YOUR INFORMATION. Here are some 
for yotf to -consider. 

- L Join a worid trade chib. Exporters in key cities 
have formed clubs. They usually hold monthly 
luncheon or dinner meetings. The Commerce 
Department's ' District Offite or your local 
Chamber of Commerce can put you in toudi with 
^heir dubs. 

Review yotir export activities frequaitly. Compare 
* results with objectives. Adjust your tactics or 
. - Strategy to meet new conditio^is. 

3. Make 'sure uour recordkeeping h adequate ex- 
port oorrcspoiKJcnce and shiiKncms."And watch 
^ yotb^^osts. • ^ ' 

' . ]^4. Upd^ your export plan,- and make it more com- 
'* pTthcasyct as yo%r business ^rows. 

\ A MODECT ^EXPORT LIBRARY. Several pub- 
\ Scations ^ bdp you. Ask m !^cp«ic5nced exporter, 
for advice. Is a start 

L iQt^oduction to deporting. These publicationssup* 
. I^em^ tbirbaodbook; 

^-..^■•'•''''''''''^n^ of Commerce^to give information on 

getting started in ^cportti^ Available' (S«90) from 
Sup^ntendent of documents; Government 
Frindog QfEc^ Washington* D.Cr2(>t01 

J^cpon Marketing f or SmdterBms^fit^pmdh^ 
the Sf&& Btmness Administratioj^^A) as a - 

^Use of a U^btiod e3q>ort maiiagett^t ^^npany a 
aiother my to develop a_Anvfng export l^u^itti, Tha 
laeUiod is diicaised is MRt THREE, 



guide in sdeamg the best foreign maritets. 
Available (S.60> from S>iperintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C 20402, 



Rfindples and Techniques in Exporting Intro- 
duction to setting up an export dep^trtment 
Available (S12.50) from Wtemational Trade Clfth 
of Chicago; 36 South Wabq^J^ Avenue, Chicago, 
ni 60603. 



IVhai Do I Do Now? A primer on prq)aring 
quotations, shipments, coUo^ng payment^ etc. 
Available (S5.00) from Normal M. Sewall,.500 
South Nova iload; Ormond Beach, Fla. 32074. 

International Marketing. A basic textbook on 
. njarketing written by Roland Kramer. Covers all 
f&nctions encountered Tn e;iporung. Available 
(S12.50) from Southwtet Publishing Company, 
5101 Madison Road; Cmctimati, Ohio 45227. 

2, Shipping/DocumcDtai/on/Freight Forwarding: 
These referen&s will help the exporter who has 

^shipm^ts to many different countries. 

Exporter's Encyclopedia Published annuMly. 
Cpvefs requirements in foreign markets, identifies 
sources for assistance. Available (SI 80) from Dun 
' and Bradst^ Int^ational; 99 Church Street;^ 
New York, N.Y. 10007. 

Reference Book for World Traders. A worid-wide 
listing of organizations and firms supporting ex- 
porters. Gives shipping requirements for 184 
I foreign countriw* Two volume loose leaf with 
monthly sup^lemoits. Available (S33I.95) from 
Croner PubUcations, Inc.; QuecoS .Village, N.Y. 
11428. * . . ' 

9 0 

3. Gpvenmient support and assistance If you know 
where to go and whom to contact, tbere*s a wealth 
o/ information available from the U.S. 

- Govanment r 

D<^ng Business Abroad. Joyner^s Gtdde to QJJictal 
Washington, Published annually, describes ' 
government services, identifies experts and 
specialists for every aspect of reporting. Available 
(SI44) from Rookville Consulting Group, Inc., 
7926 Jones Branch Driv^ McLean, Va. 2210L 
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A FINAL WORD. Exportip^n bring profits lo 
miiToni>-o^yd firms willing Ui give il the same 
.energetic £^P|on that went mto developing their 
U.S. business. This handbook has explained: 

1 



How firms can respond to foreign inquiries; how 
lo recognize the **scnous" inquiry; how to make 
an export piTcc quotation. Hopefully, firms can 
generate additional business* at little or no ad- 
ditional expense. 

2. Describes how to increase inquiries from foreign 
firms. This adds modest cost, but will not provc^ 
burden on a firm's personnel. 

3. Describes how export shipments take place an 
^ how payments are made. The handbook 

how to elijninate expori hcadachcs(hrpij|fi use of 
an international freight forwarder. The handbook 
suggests how to^ minirhize nonpaymwit — even 
when the new exponer sells on credit to unknown 
^foreign buyers. 

4. Descnbcs how ^ organize a more scriouSjCffort m 
a foreign market' It gives Ups on how to id^tify 



top markets, minimum support requfrements 
A»wlcd, and how to select a distributor. (Up to this 
point, the firm has not had to hire specialized . ^ 
personnel.) 

t 5. Describes how lo maintain momentum in a 
market by foreign travel and special promotioQig 
. At this point, export development l>egins vm 
become more expensive— and require^s a greater 
commitment of time and nv:>ney; 



Firms that have not explored a// opportunities for 
selling to export buyers in the United States, may^ 
wish to read- PART ONE of ^this handbook. Ex- 
porting iff-¥ our Own Back Yard. It identifies the im- 
portant segments of the U.S.-for-«xport market. 
^ And those firms who dp not have the time, 
f>5r^nnel/or money to build their own export 
business will find PART THREE useful. It describes 
export 'management companies, and how they can 
develop a substantial expor/ business al ver> httle 
cost to manufacturers. 
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PART THREE 



JIOW TO FIND AND USE AN EXPORT 
MANAGEMENT COMPANY 



PART THREE presents an afternativc to direct exporting through the use of an ex- 
port management company ^MQ. This approadi requires limited use of a firm's 
time and rcsow^s. One advantage dted for use of an EMC b that it gives the firm 
access to instant foreign market knowledge and export know-h^w. 

The foDowing fliapters discuss the role oif an EMC; the pros and cons of its use; 
seltetion of an EMC, ^d suggestions for developing an effective relationship with 
an EMC ' . 
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CHAPTER 1 . 
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WHAT'S AN EXPORTl^MANAGEMENT COMPANY 

(EMC)? . / ■ 



ARE YOU SO BUSV Caij you handle ftc special- 
ized dclfflfe of OTort? Do you have the money or 
pcrsonnd m develop the LI.S.-for-c3?)ort maricet* Or 
to sell directly to foreign customers' Or arc you so 
• busy with your U.S. custofncrs tHat you can't spare 
th^^timc to dcvdop an,exp9rt business? 

Iflhe answer to these 'four questions is ^No " thai 
do as over 5,000 small ^and even some large) 
manufacturers have done: tufn over the jo^ of 
building an export business to a spcdalizcd ocport 
salts firn^cali^ an' Export M^aganent Company 
{EMC)#^ 

• You will have very few out-of-pocket costs! Most 
EMCs wiU pay you either cash ^th their order, or 
pay you on whatever terms you sdl your best U^. 
customers. 

WHOSHOULDUSEANEMC? Allmanufaaurcrs 
wthout export experience should consider an EMC. 

' ExMmjpUi Because they, hadn't the 'time, Sporian 

Vahe Company, a leading manufacturer of 

re/rfghatiog components, decided to let an EMC 

derelop exports. Immediate sales resuhed, and now 

exports account for a* satisfactory portion of 

SporUm's total business, 
* 

Even sopMsticatcd exporting manufacturers may 
also want to Consider uring an Export Management 
Company for. sdected products for cert^n Tofdgn 
markets. " 

Exmplex A large New Jersey based mdnufaaurer of 
eUctricat compon^mjiJue its own export 
department, but it uses an EMC for exports to the 
MldctteEast. . * 

WHATS AN EXPORT lAAUkGEMBUT 
COMPANY? An EMC is an , indq>«jdent . firm 
' whidi^ in elle($» actsis the exdu^ve sales d^artiarat 
for non-competing manufactures. It functioni in 
fprdgn .markets ji^ as a sales representative or ex- 

?SanDg lo the U^foMxport market is described in 
PART ONE of this handbook* ••Exporting in- Your Own 
Bsckyant** , ' 

♦ ^ PAiCT TWO of this handboik, "Developing Your 
Own Bfport ExpcrtiJc.** ' 

TTbac firms are som^e* cdlcd XomKnatfca Export 
Mtaager^asweil 



dusivc wholesaler functions for a manufaaurcr in they 
U.S. market. An EMC usually has a formal 
agreement, with manufaaurers to "manage ^ their 
"exports." Sometimes EMC's will rqjrescnt.aH of a 
manufacturer's product line, but not always. The 
EMd^encrally receives exclusive rights to sell m all. 
ford^n markas, but, again, not always. 

Some EMCs Act aran Agent. The EMC sobciu 
ordersTirom foreign customers, but m the name of the 
manufacturer (whom the EMC often calls "the 
principal*' or **the factory"). The EMC helps the 
manufacturer with tfre details of the export 
transaction, but invoicing is done m the name of the 
manufacturer. The manufacturer bears the nsk of 
nonpayment, and may be asked to extaid credit to 
the customer. "Agent"* EMCs are paid a commission 
on the export sale The EMC may suggest an export 
priccrtiil his principal has the final sa>, both on price 
and on whether or not to accept the order. 

Example: Ballagh and Thrall, a leading Philadelphia 
EM C. operates this way with many of its principals, 
ft even uses factory letterheads when corresponding 
with foreign customers. Foreign customers may not 
know they are dealing with a separate firm. 



Other EMC's Act as^a Distributor. More 
frequently, EMCs operate on a "buy-selF' basis. 
The) buy from their,manufaaurcrs at a set pnce, and 
res^ to foreign "customers. However, they market 
abroad in the name of their manufacturers. . ^ 

Example: EM EC, a MJami-based export 
management company, has exdusife export sales 
'agreements with 30 manufacturers of. scientific 
instruments. When orders are received, EMBC buys 
from their principals and resells to the foreign 
customer, EM EC invoices the customer, extenids 
credit (if necessary/, and bears the risk of 
nonpayfHem. EMEC pays its mdmjacjurers on the 
same basis as their U.S. customers. 

NOTE WELL: In an^MC buy-scU arrangement, 
the manufacturer sometimes has no control over the 
EMCs prices, ^d he may not know who his 
customers are. However, more and more, EMCs. 
even on a buy-^ell arrangement, work closely with 
their prindpab oh. boUi pncmg and customer 
relations. This is particalSrly true if the 



malaufaaurcr*$ products arc .technical and call for 
special scrviang and/or insiallauon, or produa 
adaptauon to meet special customers needs. 

Manufaaurers and EMCs^also work closely on 
pricing and foreign customer relations in order to 
**sew-up" export sales. 

■ EMCS COME IN ALL SHAPES AND SIZEb No 
matter what you make, one or more of the 600 to 
1,000 Expert Nfanagement Companies in the United 
States 15 capable of handling^your exports *ut the) 
are not all alike. 

Size. Some EMCs are relaUvcly large. They will 
handle Imcs from as many as 50 to 100 U.S. 
manufacturers, cutting across a wide range of 
industncs, and export to most world markets. Their 
annual sales may be as high as S50 million. 

Example:/ J. p., Marshall International, head- 
quarlered m Skokie, ///.. exports products ranging 
from electric motors and controls to construction 
machinery for many U S manufacturers 

Qther EMCs are smaller and will have a few 
carefully selected pnncipals. Their* annual sales will 
range from 5500,000 to S5 milfion. 

Example: Lonor St. Germaine isaSey^ ^Jersey EM C 
which represents several carefully chosen 
5 manufacturers. 

Degree of Specialization. Some'EMC's specialize m 
certain field$: e.g., refrigeration. 

Example: Laster Internationa], Inc . a Sey> Yorjc 
City EMC. handles pleasure boats and marine 
accessories. 

On the other hand, some EMC*s handle a broad 
hne of^ products to many industries. 

Example: Singer Products, another New York City 
EMQ sells communication, automotive, and 
industnol equipment as well as consumer and audio 
products. 

Geographic Speaaltzation. The majority of EMCs 
sell to all (or practically all) foreign markets.^th6rs 
concentrate on a particular region or country. 

^xampte: Middle East Traders. Inc, an EMC 
located m Washington, D.C. speaaUz^ in, sales im 
the Middle EasL ^ • ' • 

" Corporate Form. Most EMCs arc independent 
business. Howc^tr, a few large x»rporations have 
established EMCs as^subsidiaries. 

Eximple: Kaiser' Trading is a wholly owned 
subsliUary of Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Corp- 
oration. It handles exports of Kaiser divisions as well 
as those from othef producersi 

Actlviliei. EMCs often do not limir themselves to 
just representing U.S. factories. Some may be export 



buyers on a contract basis foreign firms They will 
buy spedfic U.S. gbods.at the request of foreign firms 
or governments. Sevecal EMCs maintain their own 
overseas sal^ offices in important markets 

Example: The vitoiema International Group, Inc., 
has a New Yoij^Citybased EMC, plus branch 
companies in several markets. They sell Aunemas 
EMC tines, but some of these offices also act as 
agents for other V.S. manufacturers 

HOW AN EMC EXPORTS. Export Management 
Companies usually have lon|-established sales 
networks abroad. Some such as Lonor St Germaine 
have even established foreign s^lcs and warehousing 
subsidiaries. But more cocnmonly, EMC*s appoint 
export agents, or reprcsentauvcs, and networks of 
exclusive distnbutors and dealers in each of the 
foreign markets in which they sell. 
^ EMCs are expenenced in all facets of exporting 
^^ragn traveK correspondence with fofcign agents, ' 
customers,- and prospects. Here are the typical 
strengths of aa EMC 

1. An abihty to handle detail. EMCs have the know- 
how lo answer inquincs, prepare quotations, enter 
orders, and handle shipping and payment details. 
They are export professionals. It k their business. 
The hfeWood of an EMC is acu^^. contact with 
overseas firms. 

2. Anr ability to establish a strong overseas 
distnbution system. They have the know-how to 
select agents- and distnbutors and to back them 
up. And they know when to make an agent 
change. 

3. They are experts on business^ conditions abroad 
EMC executives travel for first-hand experience. 
Even at thi home office, they constantly appraise 
market condKions and sales opportunities. 

4. Their profits are based on how mud) they sell 
Thus, they* re motivated to*do a good job. 

. BUT EMCS HAVE SOME LIMITATIONS Ex- 
port Management Companies aren't ^ccessful for 
all. J 

1 . EMCs, for thtmost part, are relatively small, and 
may have limited financial resources. Thus, some 
may not be able to stock your products, or to offer 
extended in-house financing to foreign customers.. 

2. EMCs focus thar efforts on those pro'duct bnes 
that bnng than^the most profitable business. New 
Lines, or.'(ft(^ wi»h limited potential, may be 
overlooked. 

3. Most EMCs do not sell to Canada. Many of their 
pnnapals consider Canada a domestic market. 
Yet Canada is the best potential market for many 
U.S. products. 

4. With' EMCs, manufacturers relinquish some 
dq^ec of control over their export effort. EMCs 
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pre independent businesses. When an EMC acts 
on a bu^-sell basis, factories sometimes have no 
^ over who buys their pfroducls, or tfie sel- 

-Jmg price, the degree of promotion, etc. ^ ^ • . 

^ 

WHAT DOES AN EMC CHARGE? Their charges 
to you vary depending upoayour product, the degree 
of promotion required, and the EMC's method pf* 
^ operation. 



I 'EMC's operating on a commission basis. If an 
EMC acts on a commission basis, it will usually-^J^ 
want orfe that equals your best domestic ^com- 2 
mission. This mjght range from 10% for consumer 
goods to 15% or more for indusfealproductS. • 

2. Distributors. EMC's that functiortftlikiy.seH 
basis will ask for your best U.S. di^H^^ an 
extra discount. An EMC expofJWig high 
technol6gy electronics $a^s he needs a oimimum 

' of 15% beyond the manufacturer's best U.S. dis- 
count. Many /EMC's that do accept the 
manufacturer's" best U.S. price tt^iii^inj^^, 
mark up the pTodrmmafo^^ 
distributor in order to m^e a i^f^ff^^ > , 

3, Oth^r charges. In additioiAo commissions of dis- 
counts, an EMC may charge for other itraS.N3ome 
EMC*s will ask for ''special events" contffiutions. 
A New York'City EMC aslCs its faaories to share 
overseas trade show cdsts on a 50-50 basis. In 
some cases, on overseas trade shows, the;cost split 
is ^-»>i.i6 as the fereigrf^gent also oOntnbutes. 
Other EMC's require a contrib^ution^ for 
advertising and other^ promotional acUvities. 
usually on a shared basis! A Miami EMC looks 
for factory contributions equal to the amo^nt the 
factory spends in the ^United States for an 
equivalent level of sales. And the EMC matches 
this contribution with its own funds. 



to establish a new line/' It's unusual for 'the well- 
^^stablished EMC io ask for a jcminer for other 
reasons. 

ARE THE EXTRA DISCOUl^ JU'STI- 
FIEE)?^me manufacturers feel E^TC^services are not 
worth the extra discount' they get But remember, an 
EMC has many costs that even domestic distnbutors do 
not have. Some of these: 

I. Commissions or special discounts to 'their foreign 
agents. 

The cost of running an export business, .satoaliz^ 
personnel; teWpfione, telex, and cable j charge$; 
postage. * ^ ^ \ i 

Promotion costs, if not shared with their fadones. 

Costs for quoting, entering orders', the 
considerable export paperwork, etc. 

Cost of foreign travel. (Most EMC's travel 
extensively.) . 



EMC's claim, for example, thaf the> receive little 
or no benefit from their factories' domestic 
promotion or trade show ejcpenses, Therefore, the> 
want lower prices— as the £mC will be responsible 
for export promotion aVid special expenses. 



A few EMC*s ask for a monthly retainer/One says. 
"We onl^do.this when we promote heavily in order 



TO SUM (/P. M^n> U.S'. manufa€uirers have foynd 
they c^n develop a profitable export business without 
their own built-in export department throu^use of 
an export Management Company (EMC/. Arni most 
•EMC*s will pay you on the same basis as yo^^ijkest 
domestic customers, thus minimizing casfflow 
problems No matter whaJ your goods are, yoJwili 
find an EMC capal)le of handhng your exports^ 
EMC's come in marly forms arid shapes. While they 
ask for an extra commission or a discount greater 
than that normally given to U.S. representatives and 
distributors, their requests are often justified because 
of ftie greater costs of doing business abroad. 
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CHAPTER II 
EMC'S: SHOULD YOU USE ONE?' 



*AN EMC COULD BUILD YOUR EXPORT 
BUSINESS. One or more EMC has the experience . 
a^d papability to ha^idlc yqur products. But should 
you use one? This chapter lists the pros ^d cons of 
using aa^port Management Company, and how to- 
find them. ^ » 

ADVANTAGES TQ USING AN EM* Here are 
four. 

I. Export sales come quicker. EMC's already have 
overseas agents, distributors, and customers in 
. place. If your prroduct cpmplemcnts som,e that kn 
. EMC handles, you^ may get immcdigje sales. If 
you were to set up your own export sales effort^^it 
would takc^much longer to generate export ' 
business, 

Z Your out-o,f:pockct expenses will be less. If you go 
it alone, you will have out-of-pocket txpenscs in 
handling export tKmsactions, irt identifying ]^our 
best foreign markets, and in setting tip distribution 
in one. or more countries. These expenses will be 
^minated (or subst^tiallj" reduced) by using an 
EMC. The only *'cost" is the extra discount and 
agreed-upon sharing of other expenses. 

3. An EMC has the time. Even if yoii do have the 
financial resources for an m-house export effort^ 
you may* not iteve the time for it due \o other 
^ priorities, 'An Ef*C may be the answer, bccauser 
100% of its time is spent-in dcVctaping and 
maintaining reports. ^ 

You will learn from a prol There is no better ex- • 
* port practitioner tl?an*EMC. If you wairt to have 
your own "export department eventually, thcn^ 
' preparcyourself by seeing how an EMC operates * 

THERE ^^DISADVANTAGES TOO In your 
U.S. marketing efforts, if you*ve faced the dwice of' 
distributor versus 'company saleanan, you will 
understand sDme of the possible disadvantages in 
imnjg an EMC r ^ 

1/ The biggest dlsadvamage CoM be loss of control 
ovex sales. You are dependent on the EMC« You 
take its word that it*)i^lCtnethebest job possibjc^ 
However, you can ovcrconre this by overlfceiiiglts" 



efforts, and asking for frcqucnf performance 
reviews. " ' ' 

2. Some of the EMCs forei^ ag«its may already 
tandle competiuve products, and won't want (or, 
are unable) to change. This will rcstnct the EMC's 
initial efforts to launch your product. But most 

♦ EMC's eithcF have additiohal overseas contacts, 
or can quickly develop them. 

3. Some foreign buyers may be reluctant to deal with 
an EMC. They prefer to deal directly with the 
manufaaurer. They'll equate dealing with a mid- 
dle'man (the EMC) with **higher prices." 

' Howev^, some manufacturers who u$e EMC's 
insist ttet the overseas price be the same as the- 
dom^c one. (Of coui^e, when export shipping" 
costs are added, the overseas customer's total cost 
for a U.S, produa is usually higher than what a 
U.S.-based customer might pay.) 

4. ' Your products may not be competitive abroad if 

you sell w the basis of your U.S. prices. The EMC 
" is a -naiddleman^ It adds costs. If you are in a 
. competitive industry, the cost of using an EMC 
may make you noncompetitive. Or if you are using , 
an EMC on a buy-sell relationship, its markup on 
pnces could put you in noncompetitive positions. 

5. *Your product^ may be lost among others that the 

EMC sells. Large EMC^ partioS^y have well- 
established' "bread ^nd butter'* unes. These may 
get the lion's share of the firm's sales effort, 

_* 

n;^DlNG AN EMC. Fmding an EIvIC that can\ 
handle your products is not as easy as it should be. 
■EMCs tend to be very m(iependcnL They don't 
readily ^band together nor do they genera much 
publicity about ^Jiemselvcs. Thus, EMC's based in 
New York may not be well known to mairufacturers 
in Chicago or elsewhere outside the New York area. 
Bta with some diligence, .you'll be able to locate an 
EMC,capable of handling your products. 

Our approach is^ first to develop a list of several 
EMCs who have experience with your product or 
complement^ ojjes. Then qarrow the list to one or ^ 
two. And remember EMCs arc constantly on the look- ; 
.out for new lines, but they ar^ selective They don*t 
Vant to V(astc time on a line that won*t sell, or with a 
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. EMCs sSmctunes lose tbptr pnnapals when they doioo ^ ^ W that can't give them tjackup support Therefore, 
good a job m.Mldinft their export l>usfflc$s since in. the final analysis, the EMC may select you, not 
principal Seddes to btdnjjiis own •cxport^q)artmcnt . ^ ^^cc Versa. / . • • . * 



YOUR BEST SOURCES. There arc several regional 
assodalipns of Export Management Companies. The 
most active groups are listed below. These 
regional a^ociationS have banded logether-io form a 
n^^tid^1al fcderatifyti of export management 
companies. Your top choice for locating an EMC are 
the regional associations and the national federation. 

The Regional Assbciaiions. Y^u*ll have two reasons 
to conlapt them. 

1. Write each association aboqt your interest in an 
EMC. Attach ^a few product leaflcfts. Jhe 

. assodation secretary will circulate your inquiry 
among its members. Those interested (iiopeftilly) 
will coptaa you. 

2. Also ask for membership lists. Some lists are* 
bcucr developed than others, and they identify 
member firms and indicate their area of specializ- 
ation Thus, you can contact firms of potential 
interest on your own. 

^ * The^ National 'Federation of Export Management 
Companies iFEMCOf. By wnting to FEMCO, your 
request may be published m their -newsletter which 
circulates to all associatjons tsuDhcir members. 
^See page 153 for a sample letter to an EMC 
assodation or to FEMCO. 

OTHER SOURCES. Not all EMCs are members of 
assodations. Others in the export "community^' can 



suggest poteotial EMCs. These sources indude: 

1 Your, trade assodation. Many trade groups have 
EMC*s as active members, or >our a^ciaiion 
may know which EMC*s are experienced m exp- 

, orting products similar to yours. 

2. Trade publications. Those m your industry, 
particularly the marketmg magazines, will know 
the EMCs in your product fidd. There are also 
spedalized'export trade publications.' Two of the 
more popular ones are Export, 386 Park Avenue 
South, New York, N.Y. 10016. The second: Re^ 
portero industrial, 10 Cutter Mill Road, '^reat 
Neck, N.Y. Il02k 

3. The U.S. Department of Commerce Distnct 
Ofilpsv They are v^ famihar with EMCs m 
thd^^ai^, andgladly-wTtt^vcyou names. Bur the 
best gMC foi* you may^b^ jocate d jji anmher part 
of the country and unkncwn^rcKc distnct office 
nearest you.' 

4 Washington officials familiar with EMC*s. Bpth 
t*he E>epartraent * of Commerce and, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture are knowledgeable on 
EMCs'and may be able to help you develop a list. 



.*You do not need an EMC in the same aty or even dose 
b>. It's mprc important to find an EMC that knows your 

I 



THESE ARE THE MOST ACTIVE AS^OATIGNS 
OF EXPORT MANAGEMENT COMPANIES 



Overseas Sales and Marketing 
Assodation of America,4nc. 
P.O. Box 45446 '• , 
Chicago. 111. 6064r 
(312)583-6060 

Pacific Northwest Association of 
Export Managers 
5316'S.W.W(9tgate Drive 
Portland, Orcg. 97211 
(503)292-9219 



The Association of New England . 
Export Management Companies . 
P.O. Box 5 

Moodus, Conn. 06469 
(203)873-8968 

Export Managers Association of 
Southern California ^ 
1537 Pontius Avenlie ( 
Los Angela Calif. 90025 
(213)479-3911 

9 ♦ 

National Association of Export 
Management C(Hnpanies, Inc. 
65 Liberty Street 
New York, N.Y. 10005 
(:^12)766-1343 

Najtion^I Fwleration of Export Management Companies (FEMCO) 

65 Libeny Street " A 
New York. N.Y. 10005 , ^. 
(212) 766-1343 
(This is an association of EMC associationsy 



er|c-. ' ■ ' ^ ' ' ' IBs 
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T^o/Gpods Contact . 

Agrfculiwral * Foreign Agriculiural Service 
Products » U,S, Dq>srtment of Agriculture 
Washington^D.G. 20250 

Manufactured 'Bureau of International Commerce 
'Products U^S.Dcpartinent of Commerce 
Washington, D.C 20230 

5. Othetfmhie export '^commwutyr Banks, freight 
forwaidcrs,^d experienced cx{>ortcrs can suggest 

* EMCsV:' • 

6. Dt^ctory of IJ.St Export Management , 
Compames. The U.S. E>epanment of Commerce 
bas^published a list of export management firms: 
Unfortunatdy it has many firms that ^e^ot truly 
export management firm's, but are export 
merchants. It Hsts finns by ^ea of specialization 
so it*s still uscfuL It is available for 75 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documsits; Govemm«it ' 

• Priming Office; Washington, D C 20402 

^ 7. Food and Agnculiure Directory. The Foreign 
AgncatUiral Service of the VS. Department of 
Agticuiture pubhshes a comprdjeosive guide to 
export management companies who ^cdalize in ' 
. food, farm, and dairy products.. For a free copy, 
co^ua. Foreign Agricultural Service; U,S 
De^ment of Agriculture, Washington. D.C. 
20250, * . 

I r 

CONTACTING EXPORT MANAGEMENT 
COMPARES. Once you have a list, narrow it to no 
more than three 3ICs. A letter plus a follow-up 
*ielq)honc call and perhaps a personal visit can hdp 
you to narrow ycAir list quickly. ; 

Here are some key points in your.iaitial letter to 
the EMCs, 

1, Make known your interest in an Export 
Manfigcment Company. 



J. Describ^^your products. Enclose catalogs and 
price sh«G: NOTE: if your catalog is not-up-io- 
par, do not send it. It will create a bad image. 

3. \rdentify your important U.S. market segments 

and -list typical customers. 

4. Describe yodr company. Indicate any previous 
, export experience — or if you have had inquiries 

from abroad. ^ 

5. Ask about the EMC's activities. In partioilar, ask 
for a description of his firm^how he is organized 
to export; lines hffndle<j| and prmcipals he 
represents. 

If the EMCis interested, >0u11 get a quj<i repl> or 
a idephone c^. Sec pagel 54 for d sample letter ;o an 
EMC. ' ' . 

WHILE YOU'RE LOOKING F6r AN EMC, IT 
MAY BE LOOKING FOR YOU! Most Export 
Management Companies are constantly on the look- 
out for ne^ profitable lines. One reason, if thev do a 
top sales joj) fo Aieir manufaaurers, the> oftCT set 
up an in^house export department EMC executives 
frequently visii trade exhibitions to look for ne^v prod- 
u^. Thc> use dtrcct mail. That's v^h) it's. im- 
portant to hsi v0ur firm and jts- products m the appro- 
pnate Buyer Guide Product Directones.^ . 

TO SUM UP. An EMC offers many advantages to 
the firm that wants exports. While there are 
disadvantages, most can be overcome. However, 
finding an EMC will' take ume. The 600 to 1 .000 
EMCs aren't easily identifiable. But you can come 
up with a list of several firms that are experienced in 
exporting a similar produa to your own. , 



*Scc PART ONE for the importance of Bu>cr Guide 
Dircctoncs and h<»f xo get listed. 
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YOUR COMPANY, INC. 

1 1 1 Main Street 
* 'Hometown. Virginia 22101 
703/82 1- 1 860 

(Sample Letter to an EHC' Association) 



Nat"!ona1 Federation of Export 

KanagenEnt Companies, Inc. 
65 Liberty Street 
N^^ York, N.Y. 10005 

Gentlemen: 



Your Company, Inc. >'markets a tijie of asphalt additives. These additives 
extend the Hfe Df asphalt surfaces such as highways and parking lots,^d we feel 
they have applications in foreign iartcets. We have received inquiries from firms 
m Canada, Korea, and the Middle East. . h r^™ . mic 

seeking an Export Management Company to helMjuild our export business. 
He would appreciate your informing Export Management ConpaKies in your associations 
of our interest. We would also like any list of EHC's witlj* experience. handling 
related {>roducts. ' . . . ^ 

* *u^^^I.9??^®? ^" ^^^2' ^3^" °^ 5^-3 million. Further details are given 
in the attdchexi brochure outlining our capabilities. Our major customers include 
highvfay cciittractors sach as the XYZ Company, and state highway agencies. 

Don't hesitate to telephone if you rjeed f^jrther details. He look forward to 
obtaimna names of potential EMC s. 



Sincerely, 



N. T. Joyner, Jr. 
President 
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YOUR COMPANY, INC. 

Ill Main Street 
Hometown. Virginia 22101 
703/82M860 



Letter to an EHC) 



Worl d Traih Center - " " . * . . ^ '-^^''^^ ' ' 

Hiajoi, norida 33165 

Sentleinen: 

Your Cocapany, Inc., markets a line of asphalt additives which extend the life 
of .asphalt surfaces such as highways and parking lots. 'The attached catalog and ' 
specification sheets give detailed" infannation about our products. Our two nwst 
important market segments are highway contractors and state highway agencies. Our 
major customers include (name them). ' ■ 

^1fe.jire seeking an,.Expart Hanagenent Conpany to handle exports. We. believe 
thefe Is a growing international mari;et. Ke have received inquiries from firms in 
(name foreign countries), , * 

YCI, foimded in 1973, has sales of $1.3 million. Further details are given 
in the, attached brochure outlining our capabilities. 

f " 
He realize that developing an export business takes hard work, and we are 
prepared to support our Zy^ort Management Coinpany. If you are interested in 
handling o^n"#xports, we would appreciate your response with the following informa- 
tion: V 

!♦ A brief description of your firm^ its experience, and capabilities. 

,2* Major product lines exported, and manufacturers you represent. 

^ ^ 3. Major industries served, and major markets. 

Don't hesitate to telephone if you oeed further details. He look ftrward to 
jfour proinpt reply. " ^ * 

- ; , '-^Ticerely, * ■ ' 



s J ■ N. T, Joyrrer, Jr. • 

' . President . ' % 
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CHAPTER HI 



SELECTING AN EMC 



successful' emc's select their 

PRINaPALS CAREFULLY. And you should do 
the same! If you wut to end up widi an EMC that 
will do a good job for you, you must first narrow 
your dwice lo one or two and ib«i "sdT >our prod- 
duct's profit potential. 

' NARROWING YOUR LIST. Here's what you 
should be.finding out about EMC's on your list 

# 

L Are the EMCs other produa lines compatible 
with yours? 

^ i.Whidi m^Dufacturws does it represent? And for 
how long? (Eliminate any EMC who has your 
comp^it!OD«) 

3. What 2IC the EWCs sales figures for these fmnif? 

4. Wffd' win actually scDyoS^products? Unless they 
^ are very smaH most EMCs have diffcrttit sales 

managers for cfifferent lines. Ask him how ohm he 
travels* find out his sales and e^>ort experience, 

5. What method does the EMC favor in deah'ng with 
manufacturer^ What kiifd of pridngt financial 
support^ etc, will normally be requested? 

6. What are the EMCs major foreign matket^ In 
particolar. ask about Canada^ Puerto Rico, and 
Mc»co, Most EMCs exclude Canada-*ibe top 
market for U^. exports. * ' - 

WHERE TO GET THg INFORMATION. Here's 
how to develop background information on 
prospective EMCs. 

I. The ^C itself. Rq)l*s to your letters should in- 
^ ciude much infonnation, ox youU gst it through a 
foOowup telqdone calL 

^ Talk to the EMC prindpais. A good EMC.wiU 
^eyou reference. Be wiry of any that hesitate or 
. won't. Ask the prindi^ about the EMC*s 
strengths and wealojesses from their viewpoint A 
canfinal rule: never sdect an EMC .without 
checking at feast two of his dxamifacturCTS- 

3. blhcr sources. Your bank can get you a credit re- 
port on proq)cctivc EMCs. Abo, cOTiaa the Com- 
jnacc^ Department Distria Office in the dty or 
state where the EMC his headquarters. 

WHAT THE EMC WANTS TO KNOW. Before he 
takes you on, the EMC wiU make sure that it ^on't 



be a waste of his time. Therefore, he'll check >our 
product and your firm's rq)uiauon. Here are the 
quc^ons he will asL 

I Will >Qur produos sell abroad? Some EMCs that* 
specialize in your product area will have an im-' 
mediate reaction as to its foreign potential. Others 
wilj send >oiir product catalogs and pnces to their 
foreign agents or distributors and ask for their 
opinion. 

1 Will you support the EJviCs efforts? The EMC 
needs to know that you will meet shipping 
deadlines and fill orders promptly, that yon wiU 
back up his sales efforts with adequate 
promotional material, and that you will make 
cmerg«jcy shipments, if required. 

3, How you' market in the United States, 

4. References. An EMC may ask for hsts of your 
customers and suppliers. Just as you wdf warn to 
dieck his ref^enccs, he*U want to chedc yours. 

NEGOTIATING AN ARRANG^EMENT. If an 
EMC is interest«l in selling your product, here ^ 
some key items for a face-to-facc meeting. 

1 At what price (or commission) do you sdl your 
produa? An EMC probably will ask for a higher 
|)ri« discoimt or commission rate. Discuss prices 

^ thoroughly. Here^are three points. 

a. Tbc^EMC may not need quite as large a**break** 
as he has indicated 

b, -The EMC may be able to sell at a higher pnce 
, than what you get in the U.S. market Thus, 
(you get what you need; the EMC gets what he 

IJceds, ' 

a rou may be able to meet his requests if a cost 
analysis indicates you can still make a profit 
But don*t give an addiUonal discount if it- 
means that you are going to lose money! 

2 Sales tcritorics. The Majority of EMCs ^ant ex- 
clusive rights to sdl for you in all markets, except 
the United States and Canada, probably. Most 
ihanufacturers consider Canada a donMgtic 
mark^ therefore, 5^Cs have not established 
distribution there. Make sure to discuss the U.S.- 
for-export market [with him. 
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a. ^WiU the EMC or you be responsible for sdhng 
to U.S.-based export buyers? 

b. . What are your obligations to the EMC if you 

sen a U^. customer whom you know is buying 
for export? 

(And oon't forget— some manufacturers use- 
more than one t MC-. For example, one for 
Europe; another for Latin America; and 
another for the MMdle East) 

3/Length of agreement Most hkely, EMCs wUl ask 
for a 2 Co 3 year exclusive arrangement, 

4. Exclusions. If you already sell to the U S -for- 
export market, you m?y want io exclude these 
sales. (However, most EMC sales coniraas ^>ccify 
that they handle these sales.) Orvif you have an 
export business with a few old customers on a 
direa basis, you may want to exclude these from 
an EMC arrangement. 

5. The EMCs obligauons. Tie dowTi the EMC on hi^s 
obligations to you. For example, what kmd of 
promotion will- be do for your products? How 
much travel on your behalf? Will the EMC give 
•you sales objectives and projections so you can 
measure performance? 

6. Your ot)hgaijons. WTiai does the EMC expect 
from you? Will you need to supply samples'* If so. 




/ 

how many? Will your product require special 
adapuuons? (For example, 60-cycle electrical ap- 
pliances won't operate m most world markets. 
They need to be modified for 50-cycle) And does 
the EMC exp«:t you to contribute money; cither 
for specific activities or on a retainer basis, to help 
finance the produa introduction'' 

FORMAL OF INFORMAL ARRANGE- 
MENT? If you both agree to- a relationship 
a trial of 6 motiths or longer mav be a better 
idea than a formal 3 vcar arrangement You 
can get to know ^each other, but there are 
disadvantages The EMC ma> not be as willmg to 
devote Its resources to launchmg vo'ur produa. Thus, 
a formal arrangement is then advisable. All good 
EMCs will have standard contract forms Ask for 
one to review. Don't be bashful about asking for 
changes- The EMC s miuai contract offer could be 
•*ulted* m his favor Most EMCs are praaical 
businessmen and thcsr agreements won't be lengthy 
or filled with *1egalese " And don't be hesitant about 
talking -e^r a prospeaive arrangement with other 
manufaaufcrs handled bv ilyt EMC 

TO SUM UP. To find the EMC lhai will do the best 
job for you, develop a lisvof potential candidates. 
There arc man> sources to find EMCs. When vou 
find one, negotiate a sales agreement th^t wrill please 
both of vou 
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MAKING THE MARRUGE tVORK 



IXJhn* FORGET YOIJR^MC Once the contract 
b ^gncd, too many manufa<mircrs ignore tbdr EMC 
Hus diapter discusses the ongoing rdationship with 
your Export Management Company and, if liced be, 
how and when to terminate the relationship, ) 

"MANAGE" YOUR EXPORT MANAGEMk?<T 
COMR^NY. Rraember, your EMC aqts as your 
export dq^artment Just as you oversee your draicstic 
sales effort, so should you manage your export effon 
as implemented by your EMC. Your mam 

^ responsibilities hdp it plan, givc^t backup support, 

" and measure its performance. 

DEMAND A PLANI Most EMCs aren't asked to 
plan Thus, if you ask yours to give you a market plan 
for devclopfeg exports, you m^ not get one. But 
pCTsist! Ask for a sunple plan. Try to get the plan on 
an annual basis. As a minimum, ask foj an annual 
*^cs forecast Wlqr a pl^ is needed: it will giveyoua 
randa^d of sugg^tcd performance for comparison 
with actual results. ' 

SUPPORT^YOUREMC. Put him' on your cust^^er 
mailing Est Many manufacturers don't do this and 
EMCs often complaiii that material sent to domestic 
sales organizations don't reach ^«n. For example. 



ua. Wisii the EMC^and spend ume, no; only with 
the executives, but with those who have direc^^cs 
rcsponsibilit> Cor >Our p/oducts. Get a fed lot tueir 
level of efFort \ ^ , 

TERMINATING A RELATIONSHIP. There may 
be times when you will want to diange your EMC. 
Here's some possible reasons: 

^ You are unhappy %ith the EMCs performance. 
Make sure that his poor perfon^ance is not tnked 
with -your poor performance The EMCs failure 
may stem from the fact that you didn't give 6im 
support 

1 The EMC is unhappy \vith i^x product Sales* 
can't be developed because of produa problems 
sudj as inappropriatCTcss for wipon markets, 
noncompetitive priang, etc. Thus, an EMC may 
want to drop you rather than vice versa. 

3. You want youj own in-house export dq>artmait 

WHEN SHOULD YOU EXPORT ON YOUR 
0WN2 Some manufacturers maintain an EMC 
relationship for 20 years or, longer. Others keep one 
only until the poinf where it wJI be profitable to 
undertake their own export setup. But, beforcyou try 
to do this, you shouM be certain you can do it on a 



be sun^youf EMC receives your new 'sales catalog, profitable and continuous basis! If you want to 
new product announcements, sales tips, etc Here are establish an in-housc export dc?)anment, consider' 

first tl» EMCs annual sales and secondly, the extra 
"discount" Ibe EMC depends on for his profitable 
op^ation. ^ < 

EzmmpU: Your EMC exports $300,000 of your prod- 
iict. Assume he gets a 15% "extra" discount. Thus, 
your ^osf" of rising the EMC is $45,000, 



new product announcements, sales tips, 
otbo- ways to support your EMC: 

« 

. 1. Invite their personnel to visit your factory for prod- 
uct trainJh^. (A mustf) 

2. Help train his agents oy <fistributors by en- 
CTura^ng them to visit your plant 

3* Take fordgn trips with EMC salesmen' to help 
. promote sales, - ^ 

, 4, Make sure EMC personnel come to your gnmifli 
' sales meding. ^ 

5, Vi^ the EMC make it feci wanted. ' * 

In short, treat your EMC is part of your sales 
team. 

CHECIONG HIS PERFORMANCE. Your. wiU 
vmtjL feedback irom your EMC as to hb perform- 
ance against hb forecasts. Ask for pcrio$Iic sales re- 



Comfwc the "cost" with what it would co^ to set 
up your 0^ organization. Andxonsider any exports' 
you will lose because of changing rdaUonship with an 
EMC^as well as additional sales becau5fe of an 
ino^as^ attention to*your goods. 

TO SUM UR Algpfccssful ongoing relationship 
with yotfi- EMC will dq>end on whether you fulfill 
your manag«nent responsibiffties. Rrst, you should 
make sure the EMC has an annual sales plan for your 
•products. It doesn't have to b,e detailed; a simple one 
.V,...,™ ^Tldo.Maketurcthe EMC givesyousdes forecasts, 

ports. Ask the EMC irfjat it <fid to launch your prod- an^ his sales recxml so you can measure performance. 

.Ei^c., ' ^. . .. .. •• 



And jiippon youi EMC in the samcVva> >ou badt up give >our EMC, ihc greater likelihood of building a 
your domestic sales personnel The moresupport you successful export business. 



\ 
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DISTRICT OFnCES THE U.% DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE * 

Specialists in these offices can assist in your exporting efforts. 



DtotctOfficM 

Aboqutrtiot, HSL, 87102, 505 
Marquette NW, Suite 1015 (505) 
768-2386. 

AaellOfiQ^ 99501, 632 Six^ Ave^ 
HUi Bidg^ Stthe 412 (907} 265- 
5307. 



, 30309, Suite 600. 1365 
Peachtree St, (404) 52$-600a 

Baftaort, 21202, 415 US, CustOflv 
house. Gfty and tombanl Sts. C^) 
9^.356a 

BinatoghaiR, Alt^ 36205, Sdto 200- 
201. 908 %20(h St (205) 254-1331. 

Boefofi, 0211^ torn FSoor, 441 
Stuart ^ (817) ^22^2, 
BoflWOt M.Y^ 14202, Room 1312, 
Fe<JefaJ BkJg^ 111 W, Hunxi St 
(718) 842-^08. 

CharMofS, W.Va^ 25301, 3000 
New F^deraJ Office Bldg^ 500 
Qoarriw St P04) 343-6181, Ext 
375. ^ 
Cbarenn^ Wyo, 82001, 6022 
OlAahoney Federal Center, 2120 
^|ttol Am (307) 778-2220, Ext 

Chie^ 60603, Room l4)6, Mk5- 
ContinentaJ Ptaza Bfdo.. 55 E. Moe- 
-roe St (312) 353-4450. 
Ctoafmia^ 45202,'10504 Federal 
Office Bld9^ 550 f4aln St (513) 
684-2944. 

r imian^ 44114. Boom 600, 668 
^udid Ave* (216) 522^750. 
CoiwMa^ 8A> 29204, EoiM On- 
UffSSil Form Dr. (883) 7^-5345. 
Daia^ 7524^ Room 7A5, 1100 
Cofitmerce St (214) 749-1515. 
" i, 80202, RoWh 16^ New 



Custom House, 19th and Stout Sts. 
(303) 837-3246. 

Oes Uoinea, Iowa, 50309, 609 Fed- 
eral BkJo^ 210 Walnut St (515) 
284-4222. 

Detroit, 4^26, 445 Federal BIdg., 
231 W. Lafayette (313) 226-3850. 
Greeoaboro, NX. 27402, 20i Fed- 
eral BIdjj., W. Martet St. P.O. Box 
1950. (919) 378^345. 

Kartiortl, ,Connn 06103, Room 610- 

B, Federal Office Bldg^ 450 Main 

St (203) 244-3530. 

Hooofahi, 96813. 286 Alexander 

Young Bldg^ 1015 Bishop St (808) 

546-8^. 

Kotttloo, 77002. 1017 Old Federal 
BWg^ 2Sn Fannin St (713) 228- 
4231. 

Indlafiapolia, 46^, 357 VS. Court- 
house ^ Federal Office BIdg., 48 
E. Ohio St (317) 269-6214. 
tot Angtiea, '90049, Room 800, 
11777 San Vicente Blvd. (213)324- 
7591 

M a mpM a, 38103. Room 710. 147 
Jefferson Ave^ (901) 534-3213, 
mtai, {S»130, Rm« 821, City Na- 
tk>nal Bank Bfdg., 25 W. Flagler 
St (305) 350-5^. 
UShmi^m, "53202, 605 Federal 
Office BJdg., 517 E. W^^consln Ave, 
(4l4y 224-3473. 

WoDaepofla, 55401, 218 Federal 
BWg^ 110 S. Fourth St (812) 725- 
2133. 

New Ortma» 70130, Room 432. 
Internationa^ Trade Mart, 2 Canal 
St (504) 5^-6546. 

New York, 10007, 37th Floor. Fed- 



eral Offk^ Bidg^i^ H6en} Plaza, 
Foley Sq. (212) 264^0634. 
NtwaHc, NJ., 07102. Gateway BIdg. 
(4th floor) Market St & Penn Plaza 
(201) 645^4. 

Omaha, Neb^^ 88102, 1815 Capitol 
Ave., Suite 703A (402) 221-3665. 
PhB3de^>hU, 19106. 9448 Federal 
BIdg., 600 Arch St (215) 597-2850. 
Pboenbc. Ariz., 85004. 508 Greater 
Arizona Savings BIdg.. 112 N, Cen- 
tral Ave. (602) 261-3285. 
Pittsburgh, 15222, 2002 fe6erd} 
BIdg., 1000 Uberty Ave. (412) 644- 
2850. 

Poniand, Ora., 97204, Room 618, 
1220 S.W, Third Ave. (5«) 221- 

/^eooi. 

Reno, Ner^ 89502. 2028 Federal 
BWg. 300 Booth St (702) 784-5203. 
Richmond, Va., 23240. 8010 Fed- 
eral Bl<^ 400 Hy 8th St (804) 782- 
2246. ^ 

St toui, 63105. 120 a Central 
Ave. (314) 425-3302. 
Salt Laice Cfty. 84138. 1203 Federal 
Blc^., 125 S. State St (801) 524- 
5116. 

San Fra|>dico, 94102, fedorzl 
&l6g^ Box 36013. 450 Golden Gate 
Ave., (415) 556-5^. 
Smu Juan, PJL, 00902, Room 100, 
Post Oifice BIdg. (809) 723-4640.. 
Savaimah, 31402. 235 'U^. Court- ^ 
house &r>d Po$iX>ffk» BIdg.. 125- 
29 Bull St (912) 232-4321, Ext 
204. ' 
Seattle, 98109, 706 Lake Union 
BIdg., 1700 Westiake Ave. North 
(206) >442-^15. 
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